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(: Sook for this label... it identifies 
the finest woolens in the world 


Forstmann men’s wear fabrics are available 
in PhotoMetrically fitted and Custom 
Tailored, as well as in Ready Made clothes. 
Distributed by Amalgamated Textiles Limited, 


51 Madison Avenue, New York City 








You could pay $1000 more 
and still not get the famous 
dependability of Dodge ! 
















“$1,000 More Couldn't Buy 
all the extra room, the 
ruggedness, the depend- 
ability that Dodge offers! 
I've driven Dodge cars for 
years, and believe me, | 
know how they stand up! 
For my money, there's no 
matching Dodge for rug- 
gedness and reliability.” 
—says John J. Tunmore 
Garden City, N.Y. 

















“Give me a Cor That's 
Built to Last—a car that’s 
rugged and dependable 
like Dodge! This is the 
fourth Dodge I’ve owned, 
and believe me, it has 
everything. Any other car 
offering as much would 
have cost me at least 
$1,000 more.” 

—says Jomes Patrick O'Shea 
Chicago, Illinois 





Now more than ever Dodge dependability 
means more to you...in longer car life... fewer repairs... 
lower upkeep costs over the years! 


re bumper to bumper, today’s big 
Dodge is engineered to save you 
money on maintenance and repairs . <a to 
deliver dependable, trouble-free service. 
Yes, and today’s Dodge also leads in 
those things that make driving easier, 
safer, more comfortable, 

You'll find more head room, more leg 
room and more shoulder room. You'll 
discover better visibility . . . a more 
eager response, a degree of parking and 
handling ease undreamed of before! 
You'll get a new thrill from the flashing 


performance of the big high-compres- 
sion “Get-Away” Engine . . . from the 
velvet smoothness of Dodge Fluid Drive. 
No wonder new owners say you could 
pay $1,000 more for a car and still not 
get all Dodge gives you. 


NEW BIGGER VALUE 


Just a few dollars more than 
the lowest-priced cars! 





SUPER-SIZE LUGGAGE COMPARTMENT! De- 
signed to add more usable space. Effort- 
less spring-balan« ed rear deck lid—lifts 
with a finger, can’t fall. Floor is level with 
opening—luggage slides right in. 
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DRIVE WITHOUT SHIFTING — with GYRO- 
MATIC — America’s lowest-priced auto- 
matic transmission—available on Coronet 
models. Every Dodge brings you the 
smoothness of Fluid Drive at no extra cost. 


BIG GET-AWAY ENGINE—power-packed with 
plenty of zoom! Amazingly economical 
. .. a miser on gasoline. Rugged and 
dependable, too . . . engineered for long 
life, low upkeep. Drive a Dodge today. 








PRESIDENT CONRAD HILTON WEARS A ROLEX 


LEADERS OF inpustar, iow Me f tlle of Fine 


Poised, suave Conrad Hilton... 
one host.. 


today the nation’s number 
. was literally born into the hotel business, for 
the parental roof sheltered not only the Hilton clan but itin- 
erant paying guests as well. This tiny hostelry was, in effect, 
the springboard which triggered Hilton's astronomical rise 
to ownership of ten thousand rooms. §[ The Stevens and 
famous Palmer House in Chicago... the Town House in Los 
Angeles ... the Caribe Hilton in the Antilles, the incompa- 
| rable Waldorf-Astoria . . . 
this, America’s largest group. §[ Time is a vital element to 





all set fastidious standards in 


The 18 Korot gold Rolex Oyster Perpetual Dotejust ... 





HOW THIS REMARKABLE TIMEPIECE WAS DEVELOPED .. 





this busy industrialist... and it is to safeguard the fleeting 


moments for such men...and for you... that Rolex watches 


are made available. For those who appreciate the importance 
of time there is no substitute for the incomparable Rolex. 


The Rolex Oyster Perpetual Dotejust illustrated is a wrist-chronometer 
bearing Official Certification of Accuracy by a Swiss Government Testing 
Station... worn six hours a day, it needs no winding... Its superb moves 
ment is completely protected from water, dust and perspiration by the famous 
imported Rolex Oyster case. The date of the month automatically registers 
in a small window on the dial. The Datejust and other superb Rolex designs 
hove a place of pride in the Swiss Watch Industry. Priced $71.50 to $1,000. 





with 18 Karat gold bracelet $1000... leather strop $550 


. is told in an unusual brochure entitled 


“THE STORY OF ROLEX”, sent FREE to onyone requesting it on business or personal stationery. 


BOLE 


THE AMERICAN ROLEX WATCH CORPORATION 
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FOR A BRIEF TIME ONLY, 


BEAUTIFUL, 


LIKE THESE~ AT THE SAME PRICE 


AS AN ORDINARY NOVEL! 


Now —but for a brief time only! — 

you can obtain a unique collection 

of the world’s classics, illustrated 

by the world’s great artists 

and well printed on permanent papers 
— for the same price as ordinary books! 
AND you can do this on a Trial basis! 


Wuen we LAY stress upon the fact that 
this offer can be made “for a brief time 
only,” we shed unmanly tears. 

For we would like to be able to offer 
Trial Memberships to all comers at all 
times. We would like to be able to expand 
the membership and expand it. 

But there is a scarcity of paper in this 
country: paper pulp, too, has gone to war. 
Of the high quality of paper which we use, 
the supply is so limited as to force us to 
gnash our teeth in fury. We have been 
promised just enough additional paper to 
enable us to take in one thousand new 
members at this time. 

If you obtain one of these Trial Mem- 
berships, you will obtain a series of beau- 
tiful, beautiful books—at the same price as 
an ordinary novel, 


For The Heritage Club distributes to its 
members “the classics which are our heri- 
tage from the past, in editions which will 
be the heritage of the future” These books 
are especially designed by the most famous 
typographers, illustrated by the greatest of 
the world’s artists, carefully printed on 
fine papers chemically tested to assure a 
life of at least two centuries, handsomely 
bound and placed in protective slip-cases. 

And the members obtain these books for 
the same price which they are called upon 
to pay for ordinary novels! Despite in- 
creases general throughout the book busi- 
ness each member is called upon to pay 
only $3.65 for each book—or only $3.28 if 
he makes payment in advance! 
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Bor JUST one thousand Trial Members 
will be enrolled. If you apply for one of 
these Trial Memberships (and in time to 
get one of them!) you will during the com- 
ing eight months obtain books like these: 

Tolstoy's War and Peace, with illustra- 
tions by Vasily Verestchagin and Fritz 
Eichenberg; The Pilgrim's Progress by John 
Bunyan, with the water-colors of William 
Blake; Great Expectations by Charles Dick- 
ens, illustrated with lithographs in color 
by the English painter Ardizzone; and The 
House of the Seven Gables illustrated by 
Valenti Angelo; and The Way of All Flesh; 
and Bacon's Essays. 

Yet, if it should happen that you do not 
desire to have any of these books, you are 
given a list of two dozen Heritage books 
from which to select substitution titles, 

Never in the history of book publishing 
has a greater bargain been offered to wise 
buyers. The Trial Membership gives you 
an opportunity to put this statement to 
the test. Please fill out the coupon printed 
herewith and mail it to The Heritage Club 
promptly. You will then receive a com- 
pletely descriptive prospectus, and a Trial 
Membership will be reserved for you. 


YOU MAY NOW OBTAIN 


88888 


‘ 


‘Reservation Coupon 


= 


To THE HERITAGE CLUB, 
595 Madison Ave., New York 22 


Please send me a copy of your 
Prospectus, in which are described 
the books to be distributed to the 
Trial Members during the coming 
eight months. I understand that 
you will now reserve a Trial Mem- 
bership for me, awaiting receipt of 
my formal application. 


NAME PLEASE PRINT 
ADDRESS 


CITY & STATE T1S8-1 
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and thousands like her 


prefer the Remington 
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Lluclii- Consmiy- 
Today, when individual productivity 
is all-important, top secretaries like 
Miss Gorham go for the jet typing spee 
of the Electri-conomy's finger-fitted, 
slope keyboard -- those 20 clear carbo 
typing -- this handsome "Executype", f 


of true distinction that will be signe 
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Remington. 
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It makes typing easier, faster, better! 





Miss NetaGorham, Secretary 
to Warren Lee Pierson, 
“Chairman of the Board, 
Trans World Airlines inc., 
and 4 long time Remington 
user, Says, “The Electri- 


conomy is Shoney—it really 
makes work fhy,!* 
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THE WIFE WITH A WRECK ON HER MINDS 
Ly Mr Friendly 


a NE 











“What's that object on your head?” (Well sir, the man called Mr. Friendly ... and the very next 
“That's a hat,” his poor wife said. day, American Mutual took the wreck right off her mind. 
He said, “Fashion’s gone too far... Doctor bills, repair bills and lawyers’ fees ... everything was 
Are you sure it’s not a car?” taken care of pronto! * ) 
Then she wept, “Be sweet .. . and kind, Then the man said, “What is that? 
It's a wreck, dear, on my mind! Do you call that thing a hat?” 
Seems I drove our new car through She said, “Nothing of the kind... 
A truck and then a man or two... It's a mink coat on my mind! 
Which is apt to take a lot Angel, buy one with the cash 


Of the money we ain't got!” That J saved you with my crash!” 
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Billions for Bombs 
Sir: 

. - . The magnificent cover story on Civil 
Defense | Tre, Oct. 2] . . . was of particular 
interest to me, as I know it must have been 
to everyone else who has been drafted for 
a local Civil Defense job, because it paints 
vividly the picture which all of us have been 
attempting to visualize, but have had dif- 
ficulty getting in the proper focus 

STANLEY E. Cowan 





Fargo, N. Dak. 


Sir: 

It was with considerable surprise that I 
read your article on the preparations that are 
being made for an atom-bomb attack on New 
York City. To say the least, and with due 
respect to the integrity and intelligence of 
men like Governor Dewey and General 
Lucius Clay, the preparations, based on what 
Clay and his staff call “thinking of the worst 
...” are fatuously out of relation to reality. 
The scope of the preparations, although five 
years late, are sound, rational and laudable, 
but if the Civilian Defense Commission can- 
not lift its imagination higher than its tepid, 
horrendous hypothesis of one paltry, now 
almost obsolete fission-type bomb being ex- 
ploded . . . it may as well confine its activi- 
ties . . . to teaching junior to “fall instantly, 
face down, elbow out, forehead on elbow, 
eyes shut...” 

What could be more dangerously ridiculous 
than the hypothesis that only one bomb 
would be dropped, only one city or industrial 
area attacked? .. . Billions have been spent 
on the manufacture of the atom bomb, and 
many more billions will be spent on further 
production and improvements. It is both idle 
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Lucky someone! For a gift of a 
Hamilton is a gift far beyond the 
beauty of its precious metal case. 
It brings many extra refinements 


not to be found in any other watch 


in the world. Like its ingenious 


— ELINVAR-EXTR \ hairspring. Or 
meted its one-piece AURIUM balance 
rr wheel. These, and many more, set 


Hamilton apart for lasting watch 


For while some timepieces 


value. 
Jards of fine 


meet some of the stane 


“, watchmaking - «+ and while fewer , 
still meet most of these standards 
..only one watch meets them 

all. And that watch is Hamilton! 


Shown above: | 
: 1. Lapy Lane : 
2. Exarse—14K ncaster-109—12 diamonds set i ae 
£—14K gold-filled, bracelet: $66.00; 3. on : ~< o 1 we per gold: $175.00; 
ene gold: $100.00; 4. Aice— 


14K gold-filled — 6. K d 
° : $60.50; 5. De < 
a =o Boag ywALD—14K gold: $100.00; 
ae ae $ 00; 6. r . fi 4 
without notice. pt 1K gold-filled: $60.50, Prices incl. Fe aa: a 
: . Fed. T jee 
ee = jewelers everywhere. Priced from $49.50 a qieen oo ! 4 
w Ss ac justed to temperature, isochronism and ositi eat tetiel , | 
d position, Send for FREE 


booklet "What Makes a Fine Watch Fine?” e 7A aster, i 4 ¢ 
ch Fine?” Hamilton Watch Co., Dept. E-6, 
“ < , Lane , Pa. Mf hs ie é, 
) She lb Of + Viatlroad, 4: 
N W ? W E La P. 4 SOM OTLLALLES, 


~ 
sli, £ All Hami i 
Pon amilton dia 
‘ <A pro cara Ecos watches are stamped Hamilton o 
your guarantee against recased seatches: 


Be sure to see . 
your jeweler's displ i 
play of Hamiltons during the Watch Parade—Oct. 2 
_ . 26 to Nov. II 
. Copr. 1950 Mamilton Watch Co, 
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An Argentine Gaucho Prepares His Noonday Steaks 


Kelaxing Way 


Life in South America is varied and interesting, 
and so is the voyage when you go 

Good Neighbor Fleet . . . Big, comfortable 

liners, lazy days in the outdoor swimming pool, 
superlative service and cuisine, a social 

life tailored to the personal wish ... Rich rewards 
await the traveler with imagination and a zest for 
the different, on this itinerary to the Caribbean and 
South America’s colorful East Coast... Trinidad, 
Rio de Janeiro, Santos, Sao Paulo, Montevideo, 
Buenos Aires. Fortnightly sailings from 

New York by the S. S. Brazil, S. S. Uruguay and 
S. S. Argentina. And remember, your dollar 

buys more in South America. 





Consult your Travel Agent or 


MOORE- Mc CORMACK 


Five Broadway L470. CS New York 4 


Baltimore + Boston + Chicago + Detroit - Los Angeles + Norfolk + Philadelphia 


Pittsburgh + Portland, Ore. « San Francisco «+ Seattle « Washington, D. C. 








and dangerous to think that these bombs will 
not be used by either the U.S.S_R. or the U.S. 
should open conflict break out between them. 

STANLEY R. HockMAN 
Royal Arsenal 


| Woolwich, London 


Who's Bottom? 
Sir: 

I’m loth to be pedantic, but surely wise old 
owl G.BS. didn’t howl “Who's bottom [is she 


| playing with anyway?]”—Tie, Oct. 2... 
GiLuiANn L. Evans 
Toronto 
Sir: 


Who's English are you using? 
Epwarp T. De Vor 
Bloomsburg, Pa. 
@ That was Tiae’s sub-bottom Eng- 
lish.—Eb. 


War in Ohio 
Sir: 

I've always admired . . . the crisp writing 
and novel presentation of news in Time. In 
fact, I’ve come to take it for granted. How- 
ever, the delightful tongue-in-cheek “war 
communiqué” on the Harriman-Taft skirmish 
[Trme, Oct. 2] impels me to express my 
admiration... 

RutH BARASH 


North Bergen, N.J. 


Labour's Compensation 


Sirs 

. . . Excerpts from your Sept. 18 review of 
my book [Brave Company] have appeared 
in dailies throughout the country and have 
been read over the national radio network. I 
say this so that you may understand how 
highly your judgment is valued... 

I am very sincere when I write that the 
approval you have given my attempt to show 
what infantry warfare really was is my great- 
est compensation for the labours it involved. 

GUTHRIE WILSON 
Palmerston North, New Zealand 


Tragic Mishap 
Sir: P ' 

Re your Oct. 2 article “Death in the 
Afternoon”: Having chosen to ignore the ten 
or more major road races staged in this coun- 
try since the war. . . in favor of the sensa- 
tion of one tragic mishap, would it be too 
much to ask for fair and unbiased coverage 
of future road races, at which time we expect 
to return to our usual exciting but accident- 
free manner of running . . . 

G. W. FLEMING 
Sports Car Club of America 
Syracuse, N.Y. 
@ Tre covered the Grand Prix on its 
unsensational merits, doubts if even 
Reader Fleming can foretell the ac- 
cident possibilities of future road 
races.—Eb. 


The Will to Work 
Sir: 

As an industrial engineer I can fully ap- 
preciate the philosophy of Publisher Harry 
Grant when he says “I've knocked around, 
seen the capitalists and the bankers and the 
industrialists, but I’ve never liked the sys- 
tem. I just believe the workingman should 
participate in the fruits of his labor” [Time, 
Oct. 2]. Harry Grant is indeed a rare indi- 
vidual among employers. He is practicing en- 
lightened self interest . .. bringing out the 
best qualities of each individual, and welding 
them into a team ... He has harnessed 
their “will to work” 

The untapped will to "work in American 
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HAVING A WONDERFUL TIME you see 
Loafing or working in privacy. 

But when I feel more like a chat, 
The lounge car is just made for that! 


NO NEED TO STEP OUTSIDE my door 


To wash and dress next morning, for 


My Central room's equipped complete 


And when I leave, I’m fresh and neat, 


New York Central 


The Water Level Route—You Can Sleep 
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For New York Central travel feels just like a great hotel on 





...on a Dieseliner, and no hotel was ever finer. 
wheels! 





MY BIG, SOFT BED is six-foot-three. 
Smooth Diesel power cradles me. 

For sleep, no place could better suit, 
Than Central's Water Level Route! 


THE MEALS ARE SWELL, and I am able 
To have them at a real table. 

It’s fun—this dining as I ride, 
With scenery “served on the side!” 














Make these great trains your 
Hotels on Wheels 


201 eae 
NTURY LI 
COMMODORE VANDERBILT 
Chicago—Boston 
THE NEW ENGLAND STATES 
St. Louis, Indianapolis— 
New York, Boston 
THE SOUTHWESTERN LIMITED 
Cincinnati—New York 
THE OHIO STATE LIMITED 
New York—Cleveland 
THE CLEVELAND LIMITED 
New York—Detroit 
THE DETROITER 


) And many, many others} 



























MY PLANS ARE SURE! Come storm or fair 
My Dieseliner gets me there. 

On New York Central trains I find 

The comfort’s matched by peace of mind! 









NEW YORK 
CENTRAL 
SYSTEM 4 


















COSTS LESS conc. 


OR quick starts and full protection in nippy weather, ask for 
Quaker State Cold Test. This winter-tailored oil—free- 
flowing and highly stable—is made from 100% pure Pennsyl- 
vania grade crude oil. It is refined with the most modern oil 
processing equipment and technical skill in the industry. It is 
the finest motor oil, we believe, produced anywhere in the world. 
40¢ per U. S. quart, including Federal Lubricating Oil Tax 
Member Pennsylvania Grade Crude Oil Association 
QUAKER STATE OIL REFINING CORPORATION, OIL CITY, PA, 


10 


| industry, if released by the application oi 
psychological principles, would add 30 to 
50% to our production, with a commensu- 
rate increase in wages to workers, and profits 
to management... 
W. E. Hamitton 
Evanston, II. 


The Dogma of the Assumption 
Sir: 

Dr. Geoffrey Fisher’s attack on the forth- 
coming proclamation of the dogma of the 
Assumption [ Time, Sept. 25] conveys the im- 
pression that the Catholic Church is spring- 
ing something new on the Christian world. 
Actually, our Lady’s Assumption has an an- 
cient and honored tradition . . . 

One of Dr. Fisher's distinguished predeces- 
sors, Archbishop Lanfranc, who occupied the 
See of Canterbury in the 11th Century, made 





Culver 


Eton COLLEGE SEAL 
In King Alfred’s time, a public holiday. 


our Lady's Assumption one of the principal 
feasts in the church calendar. King Alfred, 
who ruled England in the 9th Century, made 
our Lady’s Assumption a public holiday. The 
seal of Eton College, dated 1474, attests 
to the Assumption; in that seal Mary is 
shown upborne by six angels with the arms 
of Eton under her feet. So it appears that 
the doctrine of the Assumption was no 
stranger to England of old, however new 
it may appear to the present Archbishop of 
Canterbury. 
Mscr. THomas J. McCartHy 

Washington, D.C. 


For the Provocation of Simpletons 
Sir: 

May I take my hat off to U.N. Delegate 
Warren Austin? I would also like to shake 
his hand and buy him a drink for his dra- 
matic display of exhibit “A,” a Russian ma- 
chine gun, 1950 [Trme, Oct. 2]. Mr. Malik’s 
dialectic babble that the gesture was de- 
signed for the provocation of simpletons ap- 
parently provoked same. 

Bitrt A. Crim 


Los Angeles 


Good Will 
Sir: 

. . I read Time every week literally from 
cover to cover . . . I truly believe—though I 
can, of course, fully judge only in the case of 
news items relating to my own country—that 
you have reached an alltime high in objec- 
tivity, accuracy, tolerance and humor in the 
presentation of the news. I also believe your 
way of transmitting information to be the 
best means of promoting understanding, sym- 
pathy and good will among nations. . . 

PEDRO ZULOAGA 
Chihuahua, Mexico 
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What would happen to you 


in case of a HOTEL FIRE? 


What would your chances of safety be, if you woke up 
with smoke pouring in your transom? Authoritative 
surveys of actual fires give you these facts: 

Your chances might be slim in a hotel of flammable 
construction without these protections: fire alarms to 
arouse sleeping occupants before heat and smoke make 
halls and stairways untenable... fire extinguishers and 
hose equipment throughout the building .. . adequate 
separate means of exit, available from all parts of the 
building . . . stairways and shafts protected by fire- 
resistive enclosures with fire doors... fire walls to 
subdivide large floor areas. 

Your chances would be more favorable in a hotel of 
“fire-resistant” construction, with the above protections, 


But your chances would be excellent in a hotel ade- 
quately and properly protected by an automatic 
sprinkler system. Authorities agree that Grinnell Auto- 
matic Sprinkler Systems could save nearly all of the 
hundred or more lives now lost each year in hotel fires 
... because nearly seventy years experience shows that 
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practically 100% of fires starting in buildings protected 
by Grinnell Automatic Sprinkler Systems are extin- 
guished before doing material damage. Grinnell Auto- 
matic Sprinkler Systems check fire at its source, when- 
ever and wherever it strikes, night or day, with auto- 
matic certainty. So, for your safety in hotels... 


i LOOK FOR THE GRINNELL SPRINKLER HEADS ON GUARD 
} 


In hotels, as well as in schools, hospitals, theaters and 
factories, there is a moral obligation upon management for 
the utmost in protection of life. For your own sake ask 
about it in the hotels where you stop, your hospital, the 
schools your youngsters attend, the plant in which you 
work, Everywhere, look for the famous Grinnell sprinkler 
heads, your assurance of positive, automatic fire protection, 
Grinnell Company, Inc., Providence, Rhode Island. 
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IT FIGHTS FATIGUE, [TS EXTRA TOUGH; 
YOUR BRAKE LINES LAST WHEN GO/NGS ROUGH! 


Bundyweld is the preferred tubing for the hydraulic 
brake line systems of most of today’s cars. Reason: It's 
tough . . . holds up like a charm through stress, knocks, 
jolts and beating from vibration fatigue for the life of 
the car (or bus, truck, tractor). A point to remember 
if your tubing part has to take it! 


NOTE the exclusive pat- 
ented Bundyweld beveled 
edge, which affords a 
smoother joint, absence 
of bead and less chance 
for any leakage. 





rolled twice around into a tube of 
uniform thickness, then. . . 


First, a single strip of basic metal, 
coated with a bonding metol, is... 
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passed through a furnace. Bonding 
metal fuses with basic metal, presto— 





y Bundyweld is 


L. simple! 


Bundyweld gets the manufacturers’ calls because 
no other small-diameter tubing has all the features 
of Bundyweld. It’s double-walled from a single 
strip, with an amazing combination of pluses for 
every product or application. 


Just note the points below. Then think for a 
moment of all the ways Bundyweld can do a bang- 
up job wherever you use small-diameter tubing 
(and even possibly in places where you’ve never 
thought of using tubing!). 





‘7 WITHSTANDS STRESS, OUTSIDE OR /N; 
ITS ROLLED UP 7/GHT, /TS WALLS ARE THIN. 


Double-walled Bundyweld is brazed 
through 360° of wall contact. Practically 
no chance for a leak under pressure inside 
or out! No wonder Bundyweld gets the 
play for radiant heating systems, beer 
coils, gas and refrigerant lines, or com- 
pressor and connector lines . . . vital spots 
where you can’t afford to have a tubing 
blow its top. 





Bundyweld . . . double-walled and 
brazed through 360° of wall contact. 





- 











the preferred tubing 
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ITS A SINGLE STRIP THATS ROLLED UP DOUBLE; 
STRONG AS AN OX, /T SAVES YOU TROUBLE. 


There’s hardly a major field in industry where extra-strong, 
double-walled Bundyweld Tubing hasn't helped solve a 
knotty design or production problem, with a better product, 
faster production or lowered costs resulting, Bundyweld 
is strong yet thinner walled, and possesses good heat con- 
ductivity characteristics, Available in Monel, nickel or stecl. 





/T7 BENDS AND CO/LS AND FORMS /N A BREEZE; 
YOUR PRODUCTION LINE MOVES WITH /NCRED/BLE EASE. 







There’s a preference for Bundyweld’s lower fabrica- 
tion costs, too, You can bend, shape, flare, taper or 
cut Bundyweld in fast, trouble-free operations. Bundy- 
weld bends more readily, takes more bending without 
collapsing structurally. Keen inspection of finished 
tube at Bundy means no costly double-checks for you. 










THE TOUGHEST BEND /S A PERFECT FIT, 
WITH BUNDY SKILLS TO TAILOR /T- 


Bundy engineers take pride in finding ways to turn 
out new complicated bends to order. If a bending 
fixture hasn't already existed to turn it out, many 
a time they've set to and developed one. If your 
new tubing part is a maze of coils and twists and 
bends, that's just another reason for calling on 
Bundy... now. 


FREE! Send for Bundy’s 20-page booklet giving 
properties and uses of Bindeeeld Tubing plus 
facts on its fabrication. It may well help spark 
a money-making application of Bundyweld 
Tubing for you. For beoklet, or for queries on 
a possible use of tubing, just call or write: 
Bundy Tubing Company, Detroit 14, Michigan. 


SO check on the job your tubing must do 

And have your designers make a review 

Of how Bundyweld Tubing, with its features so fine, 
Helps beat your competitors all down the line. 


Bundyweld Tubing 


DOUBLE-WALLED FROM A SINGLE STRIP 


Bundy Tubing Distributors and Representatives: Cambridge 42, Moss: Austin-Hostings Co., Inc., 226 Binney St. © Chattonooga 2, Tenn.: Peirson-Deakins Co., 823-824 Chattanooga 
Bank Bidg. e Chicago 32, lll: Lapham-Hickey Co., 3333 W. 47th Place o Elizabeth, New Jersey: A.B. Murray Co., inc., Post Office Box 476 . Philadelphia 3, Penns 
Rutan & Co., 404 Architects Bidg. . San Francisco 10, Colif: Pacific Metals Co., \td., 3100 19th St. . Seattle 4, Wash: Eagle Metals Co., 3628 E. Marginal Woy 
Toronto 5, Ontorio, Canada: Alloy Metal Sales, Ltd., 881 Bay St. > Bundyweld nickel and Monel tubing is sold by distributors of nickel and nickel alloys in principal cities. 
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ffy years of steelmaking 


Spaulding Works, Harrison, N.J.  « Midland Works, Midland, Pa. 
National Drawn Works, East Liverpool. Ohio « 
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clean fun 


Sanderson-Halcomb Works, Syracuse, N.Y. ¢ 





Through stainless steel tubing, carbonated beverages 
flow—clean and sanitary—from processing tanks to the 
bottle or glass. Beverage makers and bottlers turn with 
confidence to Trent Tube Company, one of the Crucible 
family, for their requirements, as do a host of process- 
ing plants where cleanliness, corrosion, heat or abrasion 
are production problems, 


Trent products are typical of Crucible’s half century 
of specialty steel leadership—leadership that is the re- 
sult of a continuing stream of new and better products 
from laboratories and furnaces to industry and homes. 
Crucible Tool Steels help shape the automobiles we 
drive. Crucible Stainless Steels add beauty and durabil- 
ity to modern architecture. Crucible Agricultural Steels 
help plant and reap America’s rich harvests. 


Whether the order is in tons or pounds, Crucible 
offers you the full advantage of techniques and prod- 
ucts developed in 50 years of steel pioneering. One 
word from you puts Crucible to work on your specialty 
steel application. CRUCIBLE STEEL COMPANY OF AMERICA, 
Chrysler Building, New York 17, N. Y. 


first name in special purpose steels 


Park Works, Pittsburgh, Pa. ¢ Spring Works, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Trent Tube Company, East Troy, Wisconsin 
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MERICAN-Standard 


First in heating ... first in plumbing 


11.°) (ppebtes of you who read this advertisement 
will never see this book! 

For, unlike the famous Home Book, it is not 
for general consumer distribution. 

Yet, the role it plays backstage in the hands of 
those who sell and install plumbing fixtures is 
mighty important to you, all the same. 

This book is the mew American-Standard Cata- 
logue of Plumbing Fixtures—the industry's first 
catalogue of its type. 

Here, at last, is a book for the trade that’s so 


comprehensive in scope and so conveniently ar- 


ranged that any quality-conscious plumbing con- 
tractor can quickly find just the fixtures you want, 
and the exact fittings to go with them. 

This new catalogue is another first for Ameri- 
can-Standard. It is also another example of the 
sound, constructive thinking that constantly goes 
on behind the scenes... making sure that plumb- 
ing and heating retailers have the information 
needed to serve better than ever before 
all building owners, builders, engineers 
and architects who want the finest prod- 


ucts obtainable when they specify or buy. 





Looe FoR THIS 


MARK OF MERIT 


American Radiator & Standard Sanitary Corp. - General Offices: Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Serving home and industry: AMERICAN-STANDARD * AMERICAN BLOWER © CHURCH SEATS « DETROIT LUBRICATOR « KEWANEE BOILERS+ ROSS HEATER+ TONAWANDA IRON 
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Dart Move! 


Change TV programs from your easy chair with Zenith’s miraculous new 


LAZY BONES Remar Conte / 


It’s SHEER BLACK MAGIC—and it ends that ath- 
letic nuisance in viewing TV, eternally jump- 


























ing up and twisting knobs. You just press “Lazy 
Bones” lightly with your thumb—there's another 
program! Perfect picture, sound and all. Noth- 
ing more to tune! Not one single knob to adjust 


or re-tune! Without the marvelous precision and 





stability of Zenith’s Turret Tuner and other vital 


circuits this magic of remote control would not be possible. 


Try it yourself, or you won't believe it! See also these other marvel- 
ous features combined only in Zenith: 2-in-1 Reflection-Proof Screen. 
“Super-Range” Power for weak signal areas. Pre-tuned, built-in Picture- 
magnet acrial. Connection for Phonevision?. Built-in provision for tuner 
strips to receive proposed Ultra-High Frequencies on present standards. 
tIf and when this great Zenith development is approved as a commercial serv- 


ice and thereby is made available on present standards, unit may be attached 
to bring high-class, costly television programs into your home. 


Above, New Zenith” “Tennyson” TV Console— 
238 sq. in. 2-in-1 Reflection-Proof Screen, wider 
than a newspaper page! Graceful Sheraton cab- 
inet with full length doors, in choice Mahogany 
veneers and hardwoods. 


© 1980 













«on omar RADIO 
and TELEVISION 


Zenith Radio Corporation, Chicogo 39, Illinois * Over 30 Yeors of “Know-How” in Rodionics® Exclusively * Also Makers of America’s Finest Hearing Aids 
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The speed with which Time is usual- 
ly delivered from the printer to the 
news dealer in the U.S. was aptly illus- 
trated recently by John Rogan, man- 
ager of the St. Louis branch of the 
American News Co., the national or- 
ganization which distributes most of 
our newsstand copies. Copies of Trae, 
printed in Chicago, arrive at his offices 
in St. Louis at 7 a.m. Thursday. 
According to Rogan, 
“They're still hot from 
the special heat proc- 
ess used for quick- 
drying the ink. Often 
they’re still ~=warm 
when the news dealers 
first touch them. To 
my mind, it really em- 
phasizes the freshness and speed with 
which Time has come to them.” 


Pach Bros. 


American News plays an important 
part in this “freshness and speed.” 
From some 490 distribution points it 
has to deliver Time, on time and in the 
correct quantities, to 45,000 news deal- 
ers, stationers, booksellers, druggists, 
department stores, etc. throughout the 
U.S. and Canada. Among other things, 
these magazine retailers are a source of 
continuing information about Time 
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readers. For instance, Dave Snyder, 
who runs a newsstand in Denver, re- 
ports that his customers always “beef” 
on the few occasions when Tre is late. 
Like many other dealers these days, 
Harold Raub, who operates a news- 
stand in Battle Creek, Mich., has had 
a hard time keeping enough copies of 
Time on hand since the Korean war 
began. Says he: “They’re certainly 
strong for Trme’s news coverage.” 


For the last 27 years American News 
has been distributing Tre to dealers 
like these throughout the U.S. This 
long association, covering all of Time's 
existence, was brought home to us this 
month by the retirement of Michael A. 
Morrissey, board chairman of Ameri- 
can News (see cut), who began as an 
errand boy 49 years ago. He was assist- 
ant general manager in 1923 when 
Time was founded, and courageously 
agreed to distribute 5,000 copies of 
Time's first issue. He sold half of them. 
Last week his company sold nearly 
300,000 copies of Tite in the U.S. and 
Canada (total U.S. circulation: more 
than 1,600,000). 


Cordially yours, 


| casei 
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FAMILIAR MIRACLE ... i the making / 


ETTING the telephone number you want sim- 
ae by twirling a dial is such a familiar mira- 
cle that you take it for granted. But we don’t! 

For example, this girl on a Western Electric 
assembly line is giving the final test that makes 
every dial prove it is fit to help get right num- 
bers year after year. So, too, with telephones, 
central office equipment, cables—all must pass 





equally tough final exams. For good equipment 
is the keystone of good telephone service. 


e Western Electric is a part of the Bell System — 
has been for 68 years. So, naturally, our people 
who make telephone equipment have the same 
goal as Bell Laboratories people who design it 
and telephone people who operate it. That goal is 
clear, fast, dependable service for you—at low cost. 
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NATIONAL AFFAIRS 





THE PRESIDENCY 


The General Rose at Dawn 

The President seemed to be in a care- 
free and folksy mood when he began his 
long pilgrimage to shake the hand of Gen- 
eral Douglas MacArthur. But once the 
presidential DC-6, Jndependence, left St. 
Louis, his jocularity vanished. At Cali- 
fornia’s Fairfield-Suisun Air Force Base 
he barely nodded to photographers. In 
Hawaii the next morning, Admiral Arthur 
W. Radford’s pretty wife welcomed him 
according to island custom; when she put 
a lei around his neck and kissed his cheek, 
he reddened, took off the floral offering 
as if it were poison ivy. 

When he lunched at the Pearl Harbor 
Officers’ Club—after a cruise in a picket 
boat past the rusting hulks of the battle- 
ship Arizona* and the target ship Utah— 
he spoke with great seriousness of his hope 
for world peace. At the Army’s Tripler 
General Hospital, where he made a sur- 
prise visit to men wounded in the Korean 
war, his usual geniality returned. He joked 
with a soldier who had lost an eye: Well, 
the President said, you can be a banker 
and use your glass eye to show sym- 
pathy to people who want loans. 

Neutral Field. But that night, as he 
prepared for the last, 2,300-mile leg of his 
journey to Wake Island, an odd atmos- 
phere of expectancy and something very 
like tension settled over the expedition. 
Truman and MacArthur—who had never 
set eyes on each other, and who had clashed 
publicly over U.S. policy in Formosa 
(Time, Sept. 4)—seemed, at the moment, 
like the sovereign rulers of separate states, 
approaching a neutral field with panoplied 
retainers to make talk and watch each 
other's eyes. 

The illusion was heightened by the 
hour of meeting—dawn had just begun to 
silhouette a great black thundercloud east 
of Wake Island as the /ndependence cir- 
cled for a landing. Even in the dim light, 
the President could see dozens of Japanese 
tanks rusting away along the barren 
beaches. The President's plane landed, 
taxied past the aircraft that had brought 
MacArthur (he had arrived twelve hours 
earlier), Truman’s advisers, and 35 state- 
side reporters and cameramen. 

A battered 1948 Chevrolet sedan rolled 
up. Douglas MacArthur stepped forth and 
advanced, hands in his pockets, his greasy, 
battered, gold-encrusted cap well down on 


* In whose hull still lie the bodies of 1,092 Pearl 
Harbor dead, 
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Truman & MACARTHUR 
Cynics overlooked a fact. 


his head. As the President stepped down, 
MacArthur held out his hand. 

“T’'ve been a long time meeting you, 
General,” said Truman, grinning. 

“T hope,” the general answered genially, 
“it won’t be so long next time.”* 

As 200 Guamanian, Filipino and Mar- 
shallese laborers applauded lustily, the two 
men got carefully into the dusty auto- 
motive ruin—climbing over the front seat 


% Douglas MacArthur has not been to the U.S. 
since 1937. Franklin Roosevelt lured him as far 
as Hawaii for a conference in 1944-—also just 
before an election. 


U.S. WAR CASUALTIES 


The Defense Department reported 
3,407 more casualties in Korea last 
week; the biggest number announced 
in any one week since the war began. 
The toll—24,163 through Oct. 6—re- 
flected the bitter fighting around 


Seoul. The breakdown: 


Wounpep 
MIssING 
Total casualties by services: Army, 
21,741; Marines, 2,127; Air Force, 159; 
Navy, 136. 





because the rear doors were stuck—and 
rattled off to a Quonset hut which a Pan 
American foreman had surrendered for the 
occasion. The general sat down on a rattan 
settee, the President on a wicker chair. 
The door closed. It stayed closed for one 
hour. Nobody heard what was said. 

Pipe Session. At 7:45 the two men 
emerged into the tropic sunshine and made 
another rattling journey, this time to 
Wake’s new coral-pink administration 
building. Their advisers—General Omar 
Bradley, Frank Pace, Admiral Radford, 
Philip Jessup and Averell Harriman for 
the President, Korean Ambassador John 
Muccio and Brigadier General Courtney 
Whitney for MacArthur—were waiting. 
The President suggested that it was no 
weather for coats. Said MacArthur, pull- 
ing out a pipe: “Do you mind if I smoke, 
Mr. President?” 

“No,” said non-smoking Harry Truman, 
“I suppose I have had more smoke blown 
at me than any other man alive.” The 
President pulled out an agenda penciled 
on a scratch pad and the conference be- 
gan. Judging by the formal statement is- 
sued later and comments of the conferees, 
Truman confined the talk to subjects on 
which he and MacArthur already agreed— 
Korea, the Philippines, stabilizing the Far 
East. Particularly, the President wanted 
to hear the general’s opinions on rebuilding 








Korea. According to one man in the room, 
the President referred to Formosa only by 
saying—as if in passing—that “we are in 
agreement.” 

There was no mention at this round- 
table meeting of Chiang Kai-shek or Indo- 
China. MacArthur did most of the talk- 
ing, and did so, said Presidential Press 
Secretary Charlie Ross, “magnificently.” 
The meeting took exactly two hours. 

When it was over, the President went 
off to get a little rest. The general, how- 
ever, remained in the administration 


building, toying restlessly with his watch, 
as if anxious to get back to the war. When 
reporters asked him to comment on the 
conference, he replied sharply: “All the 





goodbye at the airstrip, MacArthur was 
graciousness itself once more. He stood at 
attention while the President pinned a 
fourth oak-leaf cluster to the Distin- 
guished Service Medal on MacArthur's 
open-necked shirt. MacArthur shook hands 
firmly, smiled and said, “Goodbye, sir. 
Happy landings. It’s been a real honor to 
talk to you.” The Jndependence took off 
for Hawaii at 11 a.m. The general was on 
his way to Tokyo five minutes later. 

Face to Face. What had been accom- 
plished? The conference had been so short, 
the explanations of it so unrewarding, that, 
as Wake Island faded astern, many a cor- 
respondent felt he had witnessed nothing 
but a political grandstand play. There was 
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INSPECTOR & CONDUCTOR DE SABATA 
Toscanini got by. 


comments will have to come from the 
President's publicity man.” 

When he decided to leave the building, 
there was no waiting car. His pilot, Lieut. 
Colonel Anthony Story, asked a civilian 
behind the wheel of a battered jeep: 
Would he give General MacArthur a ride? 
Said the driver, glumly: “Well, if it’s an 
order . . .” Finally, the colonel flagged a 
CAA pickup truck; MacArthur and the 
pilot bumped off in it. 

If the general’s manner seemed reserved 
and abstracted, the President reflected 
nothing but enthusiasm. He acted—in the 
words of New York Times Correspondent 
Tony Leviero—‘“like an insurance sales- 
man who has at last signed up an impor- 
tant prospect ... while the latter ap- 
peared dubious over the extent of cover- 
age.” Truman characterized the general as 
“one of America’s greatest soldier-states- 
men.” Faced with such hallelujahs, Mac- 
Arthur authorized Press Secretary Ross to 
state: “No field commander in the history 
of warfare has had more complete and ad- 
mirable support than I have during the 
Korean operation.” 

When the two men got together to say 
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no doubt that the President—and the 
Democratic Party—would benefit from 
the Wake Island meeting. 

But the cynics overlooked a fact which 
Admiral Radford was quick to point out: 
two men can sometimes learn more of 
each other’s mind in two hours, face to 
face, than in years of correct correspond- 
ence. Harry Truman put it more simply 
I don’t care what they say, he said. I 
wanted to see General MacArthur, so I 
went to see him. 


THE BUDGET 
Savings, Maybe 


Putting down his pruning shears, Budg- 
et Director Frederick Lawton announced 
happily that he had cut $580 million in 
non-defense items off the $36 billion omni- 
bus appropriations act for fiscal 1951. The 
cut was $30 million more than had been 
ordered by Congress, which had timorous- 
ly refused to make its own economies. Di- 
rector Lawton left himself a big loop- 
hole, however. The extra $30 million 
would be put in reserve, to be doled out to 
the agencies if they felt a pinch later on. 


IMMIGRATION 
Revenge at Ellis Island 


Under the law some 347 Italian and 
German opera singers, businessmen, mu- 
sicians and plain citizens were snatched 
off ships and planes arriving last week in 
New York, and packed off behind the 
wire fences of Ellis Island. There they 
were 800 yards from the Statue of Lib- 
erty, and a good deal farther from the 
land they had hopefully come to see. 
They were among the first victims of the 
new restrictions on immigration in the 
Communist-control bill passed by the 
Congress over Harry Truman’s veto. Italy 
was outraged; Western Germany was 
hurt. Both sent protests to Secretary of 
State Dean Acheson. 

The Letter. Harry Truman had warned 
Congress of just such trouble. Congress 
had ignored him, overridden his veto by 
humiliating majorities. Now Harry Tru- 
man was gleefully proving his point by 
enforcing the law to the letter. 

The letter of the law did not give much 
choice. It banned any alien who “at any 
time” had been “affiliated” with any “sec- 
tion, branch, affiliate, or subdivision” of 
any “totalitarian party.” Under Hitler, 
nearly every youth was forced to join one 
or another of the Hitler Youth organiza- 
tions; nearly every man who worked for 
a living had to belong to a Nazi-domi- 
nated labor union. In Italy, every school 
was a Fascist school. Officials estimated 
that the new law would exclude 90% of 
all Germans, more than half of all Ital- 
ians. It would bar all repentant Commu- 
nists, interfere with trade with Yugoslavia, 
exclude many of the 55,000 German refu- 
gees from East Europe, whose admission 
Congress had just authorized last June. 

Republicans cried that Harry Truman 
was trying to discredit the whole law. The 
law provided, they pointed out, that the 
Attorney General might admit aliens tem- 
porarily at his own discretion, But the 
law also specified that he had to make a 
full report to Congress on each case every 
time he did so—and no Attorney General 
was likely to leave himself open to criti- 
cism when rigorous enforcement would 
save him the trouble. 

The Uproar. Last week this policy was 
creating a very satisfactory uproar. As 
ship after ship steamed into New York 
harbor, immigration authorities seized one 
distinguished victim after another. There 
was Friedrich Gulda, a talented 20-year- 
old Austrian pianist who had come to give 
a concert in Carnegie Hall (Gulda had 
been required to join a Nazi youth group 
at the age of ten). Famed Conductor Vic- 
tor de Sabata, who conducted at Tangle- 
wood earlier this year and was coming 
again as guest conductor for the Pitts- 
burgh Symphony Orchestra, had con- 
ducted Milan’s La Scala orchestra during 
the Mussolini regime. A German war 
bride of Philadelphia, returning from a 
visit to her mother in Germany, was de- 
tained because she had belonged to a 
Hitler youth organization in her teens. 
The Metropolitan Opera’s mezzo-soprano, 
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Fedora Barbieri, was held (she went to a 
Fascist school). 

The Metropolitan was also worried 
about one of its star sopranos, Ljuba 
Welitch. She probably joined the German 
Labor Front, observed Director Rudolf 
Bing sadly. “You either joined or you 
didn’t sing,” he explained. Arturo Tosca- 
nini was waved in though technically he 
too was suspicious: during Il Duce’s re- 
gime, he had led an Italian orchestra, 
once ran for the Italian Senate with Mus- 
solini on the Socialist ticket in rg19. 
Obviously the Attorney General felt he 
could make an exception of Toscanini. 

Outcries. Most visitors were admitted 
after a couple of days for a temporary 
stay. At week’s end, with 131 aliens still 
in custody, the State Department 
stemmed the flood by canceling tempo- 
rarily all U.S. visas all over the world. 
U.S. consulates were swamped with trav- 
elers trying to get a new visa under the 
new rules; many simply canceled passage. 
In Europe, the Communist press happily 
crowed about “American political racism” 
and referred to Ellis Island as “that well- 
known concentration camp.” 

There were other problems still unset- 
tled. In Congress, Nevada’s Senator Mc- 
Carran who sponsored the new immigra- 
tion rules was the bright, particular friend 
of Spain’s Franco; but weren't Spanish 
Falangists excluded by the act’s language? 
Obviously they were, and presumably if 
any turned up they could be hustled off 
to Ellis Island. And what of followers of 
the Dominican Republic’s Dictator Tru- 
jillo, or of any of the other Latin Amer- 
ican Good Neighbors who had lived under 
military juntas and strong-man machines 
during the recent past? 

State was considering making a dis- 
tinction between “nominal” and “unde- 
niable” totalitarian governments. No one 
had yet grappled with another provision 
of the law: a requirement that the Attor- 
ney General round up and deport all 
aliens now in the country who cannot 
qualify under the law. Throwing in the 
sponge, the Republican New York Herald 
Tribune admitted sadly: “This newspaper 
sees no alternative save to grant the Pres- 
ident his revenge and insist on amend- 
ment of the worst features of the law as 
soon as the extra session reconvenes.” 


NATIONAL DEFENSE 
Warning 


The military services still had a crying 
need for doctors, dentists and veterinari- 
ans. Some were ordered to register with 
their draft boards this week. The first call 
was for men under 50 who had had govern- 
ment-paid training during World War II, 
or had been deferred to continue their 
education, The call applied only to those 
who subsequently had less than 21 months’ 
war service, and had not joined the re- 
serves. Whether they volunteered or had 
to be drafted, Selective Service planned 
to have 1,522 of them (922 doctors, 500 
dentists, 100 veterinarians) in the service 
by Jan. 15. 
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THE ADMINISTRATION 


Come & Get It 


In his September fireside chat Harry 
Truman meaningfully told labor: “Do not 
ask for wage increases beyond what is 
needed to meet the rise in the cost of liv- 
ing.”” Worded as an admonition, it was also 
an invitation. Since then, the cost of living 
has been rising and labor has been asking. 
With prices up about 7.1% and profits up 
nearly 15% since the invasion of South 
Korea, employers did not put up much 
resistance. Some did not wait to be asked: 
they wanted to hang on to their help. 

Pay raises already handed out: 

@ 8¢ to 15¢ an hour for C.1.0. electrical 





International 
Cyrus CHING 
He never wrestles with a pig. 


workers, meat packers and textile workers. 
@ A 6% raise to the maritime unions. 

@ to¢ an hour for Harry Bridges’ long- 
shoremen. 

@ to¢ to 25¢ an hour for 85,000 A.F.L. 
construction workers. 

@ 124¢ an hour for men’s garment work- 
ers (which will probably add $8 to $10 to 
the price of men’s suits). 

Asked for, but not yet granted: 

@ 25¢ to 30¢ an hour for Philip Murray’s 
960,000 steelworkers. 

@ 25¢ to 35¢ for 16 railroad units, repre- 
senting 1,085,000 men. 

Washington showed no signs of object- 
ing. But last week Harry Truman acted— 
after a fashion, He appointed cob-nosed 
old (74) Cyrus Ching to the high-sound- 
ing post of director of the Wage Stabiliza- 
tion Board, though the board did not yet 
exist. 

As director of the Federal Mediation 
and Conciliation Service, big, pipe-smok- 
ing Cyrus Ching had stuck his lanky legs 
under countless negotiating tables, earned 
himself a reputation for homespun, ami- 
able integrity, helped solve many a minor 
strike, some major ones. Both manage- 


ment & labor trusted him. Forty-six years 
ago, working as an equipment supervisor 
on Boston’s Elevated Railway Co., he once 
almost electrocuted himself repairing an 
overhead wire, blowing out every fuse in 
the system. He came to a week later, bad- 
ly burned and partially blind, lay in bed 
for 15 weeks. Nobody from the company 
ever came to see him; accident compensa- 
tion didn’t exist. Ching thought about 
that. He took a law degree, went back to 
the el and tock over all labor relations 
problems. Later, he went to U.S. Rubber, 
stayed for 38 years as director of indus- 
trial relations. 

As a mediator, Ching puffs imperturba- 
bly on his pipe as he listens, grunts under- 
standingly, grins often, gets a relaxed at- 
mosphere with homely saws. He is good 
at it. But is he the tough man for the 
thankless job of wage stabilizer? “I learned 
long ago never to wrestle with a pig,” 
Ching likes to say. “You get dirty and be- 
sides the pig likes it.” When the time 
comes to crack down hard on employers 
or workers, the job may need a man who 
doesn’t mind getting dirty if he has to. 


The Treatment 

Knives were flashing in Washington. A 
new victim had drawn into sight: Alan 
Valentine, the newly appointed Economic 
Stabilization director. He had been prom- 
isingly launched as a sensible educator, a 
middle-of-the-road businessman, a Quaker 
and a Rhodes scholar. Then the Potomac 
knife throwers went to work. Their efforts 
provided a fascinating peek at how such 
things work in the nation’s capital. 

Fair Dealers and their C.1.0. buddies 
dug out his speeches, re-read old articles, 
measured him for the target board and 
found him a perfect fit. He had once pro- 
nounced the New Deal’s welfare programs 
a menace to the American way of life, in 
1941 had loudly opposed Lend-Lease and 
U.S. “involvement” in Europe, had viewed 
with alarm presidential powers “to control 
completely the industrial life of America 
down to the smallest factory.” What’s 
more, he was also suspected of being over- 
ly soft toward Big Business. 

This thesis was promptly developed at 
length by the Fair Dealing New York 
Post. The Post found Valentine “alter- 
nately timid, unimaginative and fatalis- 
tic.” C.L.O. lobbyists spread the word 
that Valentine was “reactionary,” “anti- 
labor,” and had also been known to take 
a drink. “He'd be wasting his time trying 
to win our support,” said one C.1L.0O. offi- 
cial, Former ECA “subordinates” who 
knew him when he was ECA administrator 
in The Netherlands spread the word that 
he was vituperative, bumptious, inflexible 
and prejudiced. “A brilliant fellow but a 
little kinky,” said a former associate. 
“He’s right robust with his own opin- 
ions.” Even the Wall Street Journal, which 
claimed him as “business-minded,” noted 
that “Rochester students consider Valen- 
tine a ‘stuffy’ prexy. Newspapermen have 
found him irascible.” 

Valentine hadn’t even got himself an 
office yet. 
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REPUBLICANS 
Happy Birthday to Ike 


Tom Dewey looked a television camera 
in the eye one afternoon this week and 
quietly set 1952 Republican presidential 
preliminaries spinning like a helicopter 
rotor. Announcing with a studied choice 
of words that he was out of the race for 
the presidency in 1952, he went on to 
make a bigger Page One story: Tom Dewey 
was for General Dwight D. Eisenhower. 

“J will under no circumstances that I 
can conceive of or that would possibly 
exist, accept the nomination for President 
in 1952,” he told a questioner on NBC’s 
Meet the Press show, “and I doubt if there 
is any possibility that the situation would 
ever arise thereafter.” 

Did he have any candidates in mind? 


NEW YORK 
The Letter 


“This whispering campaign has finally 
got under my skin,” said 74-year-old Joe 
R. Hanley. With that, he broke a startling 
story which—he had reason to believe— 
was about to come out anyway. It was the 
story of why he gave up what he wanted 
and had been promised, the Republican 
nomination for governor of New York. 

He had stepped aside in September to 
let Tom Dewey run again, and had been 
given as consolation prize the Republican 
nomination for U.S. Senator. At the time, 
Hanley had said he was “happy . . . and 
proud to do it.” With the Korean war on, 
Dewey was a fitter man than he to run the 
state. But there had been another reason 
for his decision, and this week he told it. 





EISENHOWER & DEWEY 
New York has a world figure. 


Dewey’s answer had the ring of a nominat- 
ing speech: 

“Well, it’s a little early, but we have in 
New York a very great world figure, the 
president of Columbia University, one of 
the greatest soldiers of our history, a fine 
educator, a man who really understands 
the problems of the world, and if I should 
be re-elected governor and have influence 
with the New York delegation, I would 
recommend to them that they support 
General Eisenhower for President if he 
would accept the draft.” 

Dewey didn’t know whether Ike was 
willing, he added, or even whether the 
general was a Republican. “I have listened 
to some of his speeches,” said he, “and I 
certainly should think that his philosophy 
would be in accordance with my own.” 

When reporters rapped on Ike’s door at 
Columbia a few minutes later, the general 
was celebrating his 6oth birthday and had 
no comment. The following afternoon Ike 
announced he was “complimented,” “grate- 
ful,” but happy in his job at Columbia. 
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Propositions. To reporters, he handed 
a copy of a letter he had written to a 
friend September 5: “Today I had a con- 
ference with the Governor in which unal- 
terable and unquestionably definite prop- 
ositions were made to me. If I will consent 
to take the nomination to the U.S. Senate, 
I am definitely assured of being able to 
clean up my financial obligations within 
go days, so that I would be clear for the 
first time in twenty years... This... 
will enable me to face the future with con- 
fidence and the knowledge that even if I 
lost my eyesight, I would still have a com- 
fortable living . . . I can assure you that 
within a short time you will receive from 
me every cent that I owe you... Iam 
humiliated, disappointed and _heartsick, 
but . . . I can do nothing else. . . Please 
try to see this in the fairest light possible.” 

The Leak. “Through some way or 
other,” Hanley told reporters, “copies of 
the letter have been circulated all over the 
state,” and he wanted to explain it. “I 
have been in debt practically all my life. 








I assumed a staggering obligation years 
ago as a matter of honor.” A bank, in 
which Hanley and his widowed mother 
owned stock, had failed, Hanley had taken 
on a debt of more than $100,000, 

A veteran of two wars (Spanish Ameri- 
can and World War I), Hanley had been 
in New York State politics since 1926. 
Recently he had become worried about 
going blind (his right eye was removed in 
1948), and concerned about his livelihood. 
This summer, he had borrowed a reported 
$30,000 from two prominent Republican 
friends, to make the race for governor. 
One was Publisher Frank Gannett. The 
other was former State G.O.P. Chairman 
W. Kingsland Macy, to whom he had 
written his letter. 

How had it leaked out, so that even 
Democratic headquarters had a photostat- 
ic copy? The New York Times reported 
that Macy had sent copies of it to friends 
who shared his dislike of Dewey. Presum- 
ably it then fell into Democratic hands. 
The incident showed a deep rift in the 
Republican Party in New York. 

A “nefarious crime,” cried Democratic 
Gubernatorial candidate Walter Lynch, 
speaking as if he were full of pity for what 
had happened to “a broken-hearted old 
man.” Tom Dewey, when reporters reached 
him, said that he was delighted that Joe 
Hanley had “met the facts head on.” 


THE CAMPAIGN 
How It Looks 


The sound trucks bellowed over the 
plump pumpkins and the crookneck squash 
of country fairs, at street corners where 
the fallen leaves gathered in the gutters. 
Campaigners’ voices rasped hoarsely in the 
crisp autumn air, and high-school bands 
thumped and oompahed down main streets 
to flag-draped platforms. The Great Amer- 
ican Game of Politics was in full swing. 

Neither party was making any sweeping 
predictions. Among politicians there was 
more worry than confidence, more caution 
than claims. The inscrutable voter, who 
had chastened them all in 1948, seemed 
even more inscrutable in 1950. Said Sena- 
torial Candidate D. Worth Clark of Idaho: 
“I’ve never seen a year when it was so 
difficult to tell what the voters have on 
their minds.” An Indiana politician ad- 
mitted candidly: “Hell, there’s not a sin- 
gle soul in the state who can tell whether 
it’s going to be a rout or a close election, 
let alone tell who'll win.” 

Modest Claim. But since the victories 
in Korea, Democrats had _ perceptibly 
perked up and Republicans had lost some 
of their confidence. Last week G.O.P. 
strategists privately admitted that they 
had no real hope of winning control of 
either the House or the Senate, though 
they expected to make gains in each. 

In the Senate, the Republicans counted 
confidently on taking Democratic seats in 
Pennsylvania and California, and the 
Democrats did not seriously dispute them. 
If so, the Democrats stood to Jose their 
majority whip, inconspicuous Francis 
Myers. His opponent, Pennsylvania’s able, 
red-haired Governor Jim Duff, was popu- 
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lar, and Republicans had not lost an off- 
year election in the state since 1934. In 
California, Representative Richard Nixon, 
the man who did most (in the House Un- 
American Activities Committee) to drag 
the Alger Hiss case into the open, was 
conceded a big lead toward the Senate 
over Fair Dealing Representative Helen 
Gahagan Douglas, 

The Democrats’ best hopes for taking 
Republican Senate seats seemed to be in 
Colorado, where popular, down-the-line 
Trumanite Representative John A. Carroll 
appeared to be running in front of canny, 
conservative Senator Eugene Millikin, and 
in Missouri, where ex-Congressman Tom 
Hennings, a vigorous campaigner and one- 
time prosecutor, had reportedly overtaken 
methodical Senator Forrest Donnell. Re- 
publicans agreed that both seats were in 
danger. 

Aside from victories in safe states, con- 
ceded by both sides, the pattern of 1950 
was beginning to be clearer. Remembering 
1948, chastened Washington prophets were 
hesitant, but they were still trying. 

As of last week—and only as of last 
week—they expected these Democrats to 
win: 

Illinois: Majority Leader Scott Lucas, 
who has forged ahead of ex-Representa- 
tive Everett Dirksen since the landing at 
Inchon. 

New York: Senator Herbert Lehman, 
72, to defeat Lieut. Governor Joe Hanley, 
74 (see above). 

Oklahoma: Representative Mike Mon- 
roney, despite the high-powered orating 
and high-pressure campaigning of the Rev- 
erend Bill Alexander (see below). 

Kentucky: Governor Earle C. Clem- 
ents, handily out ahead of Charles I. 
Dawson, 

Nevada: Silver-haired Senator Pat 
McCarran, though George E. Marshall, a 
hard-talking Las Vegas lawyer, has had 
him running scared. 

Washington: Handsome, Fair Dealing 
Senator Warren Magnuson over Republi- 
can Walter Williams. 

Maryland: Senator Millard Tydings 
over John Marshall Butler, although Ty- 
dings has had to campaign harder than 
ever. 

Rhode Island: Governor John O. Pas- 
tore, one of the state’s best vote-getters, 
an easy victor over Austin T. Levy. 

These Republicans were conceded an 
edge: 

Wisconsin: Senator Alexander Wiley, 
who has campaigned only perfunctorily. 
But Democrats insisted they had a “sleep- 
er” in State Attorney General Thomas E, 
Fairchild. 

Ohio: Senator Robert A. (“Mr. Re- 
publican”) Taft, who seemed to be hold- 
ing his edge over State Auditor Joseph 
(“Jumping Joe”) Ferguson. 

Oregon: Senator Wayne Morse, an 
easy winner over Democrat Howard La- 
tourette. 

lowa: Senator Bourke Hickenlooper, 
though Democrats nursed hopes for Dem- 
ocrat Al Loveland, former Under Secre- 
tary of Agriculture. 
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Indiana: Senator Homer Capehart. 
The G.O.P. National Committee thinks 
Capehart is safe, but Democratic strate- 
gists claim that Alex M. Campbell, former 
U.S. Assistant Attorney General, still had 
a chance to win. 

Elections expected to be too close to 
guess: 

Connecticut: Two seats are at stake. 
The Democrats’ Senator Brien McMahon 
was conceded a slight edge last week over 
ex-Congressman Joseph Talbot; the race 
between Adman William Benton and Wall 
Streeter Prescott Bush was a tossup. 

Utah: Republican Wallace F. Bennett, 
ex-N.A.M. president, had been campaign- 
ing hard against scholarly Senator Elbert 
Thomas, seemed to have a good chance. 

Idaho: Both seats are at stake, Bing 
Crosby’s friend Herman Welker is oppos- 


POLITICAL NOTES 


Always Leave ‘Em Laughin' 
Genial old Alben Barkley packed up a 
stock of his best political pleasantries and 
was off last week by chartered airliner, 
explaining everything to the voters, From 
Oshkosh, Wis., through the farm belt and 
up along the Pacific Coast, the 72-year- 
old campaigner hustled from airport to 
auditorium, from speech to banquet to 
rally, always leaving them laughing. 
“When I was in the House,” he said be- 
fore 900 Democrats banqueting at San 
Francisco’s Fairmont Hotel, “I was told 
the difference between the House Foreign 
Affairs Committee and the Senate For- 
eign Relations Committee was that Sen- 
ators were too old to have affairs. They 
only have relations. Ever since I got 
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HELEN GAHAGAN DovuGLas & ALBEN BARKLEY 
Senators only have relations. 


ing the Democrats’ former Senator D. 
Worth Clark (who defeated Senator Glen 
Taylor in the Democratic primary); Re- 
publican Senator Henry C. Dworshak is 
running against Political Science Professor 
Claude J. Burtenshaw. Last week’s dope: 
anything can happen, 

Everywhere, as usual, voters were re- 
ported outwardly apathetic, but in many 
states they turned out in record and near- 
record numbers to register (last week in 
New York City, registration hit an off- 
year high). Was it a protest vote, and thus 
good for Republicans? Nobody was sure. 
Last week both parties were busily pour- 
ing money and men into 72 Congressional 
Districts where a shift in only 5% of the 
vote would swing the district. G.O.P. Na- 
tional Chairman Guy Gabrielson took off 
for a countrywide swing. The Democrats 
dispatched their trouble shooters to bol- 
ster weak spots. Vice President Alben 
Barkley swept into California and half the 
Cabinet members left their official duties 
to ride the hustings. 


into the Senate, I have been trying to 
dispel that vile calumny—and not without 
success.” 

Man from Kentucky. When someone 
would shout: “Where’s the wife?” the 
Veep would explain that Mrs. Barkley 
hadn’t come along this trip, but he hoped 
to bring her soon “and I know you will 
fall in love with her the way I did—but I 
hope the result won’t be the same.” Every 
time he was offered the customary glass of 
water at a speaker's rostrum, he would 
spurn it, remarking: “I don’t drink water, 
I’m a Kentuckian.” He even had a line for 
school youngsters he encountered. “You 
can’t vote this year,” he would say, “but 
you will be voting before I quit running 
for office.” 

But the Veep’s voice sometimes seemed 
to falter when it came to calling off the 
names of local candidates, He usually had 
a list in his hand, and read from it. In 
California, where Jimmy Roosevelt is run- 
ning uphill against popular Republican 
Governor Earl Warren, Barkley acknowl- 
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edged his “great respect” for Warren and 
said that he did not intend to attack him. 
The best he could do for Jimmy was to call 
attention to his background “and the fact 
that he was overwhelmingly nominated as 
the candidate of his party.” 

Woman for the Senate. Even in the 
California Senate race, where 49-year-old 
Democratic Congresswoman Helen Gaha- 
gan Douglas was finding it hard going (see 
above), Barkley didn’t seem very helpful. 
To Republican charges that she had left 
a Communist-line voting record in the 
House, he replied: “I’m not familiar with 
all of Mrs. Douglas’ votes. I’m quite sure 
[she] voted her conscientious convictions. 
The mere fact that she voted the same as 
Marcantonio I don’t regard as of any sig- 
nificance.” Then, somewhat confusingly, 
he added: “The Senate could stand an- 
other dose of brains and beauty. Margaret 
Chase Smith—she’s a Republican—but a 
wonderful, charming woman. We could 
stand another shot.” 

The crowds loved it. But the candidates 
and their party workers laughed a little 
warily, fearful that the customers might 
go home asking themselves just what it 
was that that nice old man was selling. 


Thunder of His Feet 

The Rev. William H. Alexander bounced 
springily around Oklahoma last week. His 
mellow voice swung low to squeeze a tear, 
lifted lightly to pick off a laugh, soared 
high with holy indignation, “In this cru- 
sade,” cried Bill Alexander, as background 
music from a choir swelled behind him, 
“T see the magnificent march of the living 
God and I hear the thunder of His feet.” 
He meant that he was running for the Sen- 
ate against the Democrats’ quiet, able 
Congressman Mike Monroney. 

Democrats watched Alexander’s skillful 
showmanship in exasperated frustration. 
Big (6 ft. 3 in.), handsome, and young 
(35), Bill Alexander already commanded 
a devoted following for his dynamic ser- 
mons. In-his church, dressed in a cutaway, 
he prowls back & forth on the platform, 
crouching like a boxer (he was once an ex- 
cellent amateur), leaping forward to his 
full height, gesticulating expressively, 
sweeping his listeners along. Sometimes 
he interrupts to point out his mother. 
“Stand up, Mama, and let the folks see 
you. There’s my mom,” he cries, as the 
congregation applauds. And then he tugs 
at heartstrings: “You all remember little 
redheaded Oliver Crockett who used to 
sit right down there and sing so loud every 
Sunday. Well, you will be shocked as I 
was when they called me last night to say 
he died fighting in Korea.” Bill Alexander 
holds the Democrats responsible for the 
Korean war. 

On the political platform, Bill Alexander 
explains that sin, socialism and the Fair 
Deal are all the same thing. “If things go 
on this way, we'll all be cremated equal,” 
he cries. Alexander, a Democrat of long 
standing who became a Republican last 
spring, has also switched from World Fed- 
eralism to isolationism. He would cut off 
foreign aid, because it has been used to 
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promote foreign ideologies like socialism 
in Britain, would get out of a U.N. where 
Stalin has a veto. “I want to put a Chris- 
tian into the U.S. Senate,” says Alexander, 
meaning himself, of course, and ruling out 
Episcopalian Monroney. Alexander’s de- 
voted congregation, Oklahoma City’s First 
Christian Church, is even willing to con- 
tinue his $12,000-a-year salary while he is 
there. 

Not all of Oklahoma’s churchgoers were 
equally enraptured. Many Baptists were 
outraged when Bill Alexander introduced 
billiard tables and Sunday-night dances in 
his church recreation hall (to keep young- 
sters out of trouble, he explains). Others 
just plain disliked his flamboyance, 
thought a minister had no call to go riding 
around on elephants and making a holy 
show of himself. They remembered that 
he was once a nightclub master of cere- 





Joe Scherschel—Lire 
CANDIDATE ALEXANDER 
“Lord, you know how it is.” 


monies, that he had dressed up in a claw- 
hammer coat and cowboy boots to marry 
Roy Rogers and Movie Actress Dale 
Evans. They didn’t like his cross-country 
jaunting in a private plane to speak at 
women’s clubs and businessmen’s con- 
ventions, an activity that gave him a tidy 
$40,000-a-year income in lecturing fees. 
Alexander paid no attention. 

Last week, campaigning tirelessly, he 
told reporters that he was too tired to say 
his prayers at night. “I just say ‘Lord, you 
know how it is,’ and roll into bed.” 


SEQUELS 
The Waiting 


Two haggard figures, wearing their fa- 
miliar difficult smiles, once more made the 
long walk up the stone steps to the U.S. 
Courthouse in Manhattan’s Foley Square. 
There, with his wife always at his side, 
Alger Hiss had gone through two of the 
most thoroughly publicized trials in U.S. 


history, for a perjury which involved past 
espionage. Last week the Hisses appeared 
in court again, this time to hear his lawyer 
argue the appeal from the five-year prison 
sentence Hiss got last January. 

A curious crowd packed the paneled, 
17th-floor room where three judges of the 
U.S. circuit court of appeals sat; many 
had to be turned away. The appeals argu- 
ments were technical and lengthy, 125 
pp., for Alger Hiss’s case, 66 for the Gov- 
ernment. For three hours, Hiss’s counsel 
and a Government lawyer made their 
points, answered questions from the court. 
Then court adjourned, and the Hisses si- 
lently made their way through the crowds 
to the street and disappeared, to endure 
another long wait. It will be months 
before the case is finally settled. The ap- 
peals court will take about a month to 
review ten volumes of trial records be- 
fore making a decision, After that, if 
they refuse his appeal, Alger Hiss can 
take his case to the U.S. Supreme Court 
in Washington. 


AMERICANA 
It Takes All Kinds 


Texas. A single Thanksgiving would 
hardly suffice for the citizens of the big- 
gest state in the nation, Governor Allan 
Shivers decided. He proclaimed both 
Nov. 23 and Nov, 30 as legal Thanks- 
giving holidays in Texas. 

Washington. Ten years after the col- 
lapse of “Galloping Gertie,” their sus- 
pension bridge over the Puget, Sound Nar- 
rows, the citizens of Tacoma dedicated 
another and bigger $18 million bridge of 
the same type, built on the old piers. 
Engineers boasted that it was 58 times 
stronger than the previous one. Nick- 
name: “Sturdy Gertie.” 

Michigan. The Linguaphone Institute 
of America decided that this year the 
cities in which “sloppy speech” is most 
prevalent are Brooklyn, Atlanta, Chicago 
(“Most people sound like they are either 
being chased by gangsters or are running 
for trains”), Hollywood and Ypsilanti, 
Mich. Replied the Mayor of Ypsilanti: 
“Anyone who can even pronounce ‘Ypsi- 
lanti’ has a great command of the lan- 
guage.” 

Arizona. A letter to the President 
signed by the heads of the two Hopi In- 
dian clans from Old Oraibi Indian village 
asked release of all Hopis in uniform, on 
grounds that the Hopis wanted only to 
live a peaceful life their own way and 
had never made any treaty of alliance 
with the U.S. anyway. Roman Hubbell, 
Indian trader and expert on Hopi habits, 
sensed a Union Square tone to the letter, 
and thought that a Communist might 
have put them up to it. 

New York. Emily Post settled still 
another recurrent problem. To a question 
on what should be done when a dancer 
steps on his partner’s foot, Miss Post 
replied without hesitation: “If this should 
happen on a rare occasion, say nothing. 
If it happens frequently, stop dancing 
and take a course of lessons.” 
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JUSTICE 
The Long Nightmare 


Until one balmy afternoon last April, 
Robert Snead Williams Jr., a 46-year-old 
widower, led an inconspicuous life in 
Washington, D.C. He had a good job 
with a woodworking company, was a trus- 
tee of All Souls’ Unitarian Church, 

Then, as he was driving home from 
work, a traffic cop arrested him, hauled 
him to the station. At first, the cops told 
Williams that there was something wrong 
with his automobile registration. “Then,” 
said Williams, “I looked over my shoulder 
and a girl was standing there, looking me 
up and down.” Finally, a police sergeant 
told Williams that the girl and one of her 
friends, both 14, had positively identified 
him as the man who had exposed his per- 
son to them a short time before his arrest. 

Wrong Man. Williams blurted: “You 
have the wrong man, buddy.” For almost 
four hours after that the cops held Wil- 
liams incommunicado, paraded in people 
who had been victims of sexual exhibi- 
tionists to see if they could identify him. 

Williams’ lawyers told him quite blunt- 
ly that he didn’t have a chance to beat the 
case as long as his teen-age accusers stuck 
to their story, advised him to plead guilty 
and get off with a light fine or probation. 
Said Williams stubbornly: “I just can’t 
go in and plead guilty to something I 
didn’t do.” Williams’ sordid little police- 
court case made the front page of Wash- 
ington papers. He was found guilty. 

Williams became a gadfly in the ear of 
Washington’s officialdom, demanding and 
pleading for a new trial. He got a break. 
The prosecutor received two anonymous 
letters from a man who said that he, and 
not Williams, was guilty. Assistant Corpo- 
ration Counsel Clark F. King denounced 
the letters as a hoax and the work of a 
crackpot, but on the strength of them, 
Williams’ lawyers got a new hearing for 
him. But still Defendant Williams’ trou- 
bles multiplied. Prosecutor King produced 
a police handwriting expert who solemnly 
testified that Williams’ 18-year-old daugh- 
ter Evangeline had written the letters, 
just to protect her father. When he heard 
his daughter falsely accused, for the first 
time Williams seemed to lose his assurance 
that he would finally be vindicated; he 
sat down and wept. But two other hand- 
writing experts said that Evangeline could 
not have written the letters; the judge 
agreed to give Williams a new trial. 

Chastened Prosecutor. It wasn’t nec- 
essary. That night the man who had writ- 
ten the letters—a war veteran who had 
been discharged as a psychoneurotic—tel- 
ephoned Prosecutor King. Conscience-rid- 
den, he had been to see his priest, con- 
fessed the crime for which Williams had 
been convicted, offered to give himself up 
if he got immunity and was not publicly 
identified. Chastened Prosecutor King 
agreed. 

Last week innocent Bob Williams 
walked out of his six-month-long night- 
mare. The charges against him were 
dropped. 
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HISTORICAL NOTES 


"If | Had It to Do Over" 

Tall, flat-flanked General Mark Clark 
was the only U.S. general officer in World 
War II to lose his pants in enemy terri- 
tory. He lost them trying to launch a 
small boat in the surf off the Algerian 
coast during his daring trip by submarine 
from England to meet French under- 
ground agents before the North African 
invasion, At other times, he served as 
deputy to General Dwight Eisenhower, 
helped make the Allied deal with French 
Admiral Jean Darlan, later commanded 
the Fifth Army in its long, bitter fight up 
the Italian peninsula. This week, as it 
must to all generals (it seems), publica- 
tion day came to Four-Star General Mark 
Clark, now Chief of the Army Field 
Forces. In readable, relaxed prose, Clark’s 





GENERAL FREYBERG 
“A tragic mistake.” 


Calculated Risk (Harper; $5) candidly 
describes the clashes between command- 
ers and Allies, assigns praise & blame with 
soldierly bluntness. 

@ “Military expediency dictated that we 
do business with Darlan to minimize 
bloodshed and get on with the war... 
He did the job. If I had it to do over 
again, I would choose again to deal with 
the man who could do the job—whether 
it turned out to be Darlan or the Devil 
himself.” 

@ “We had been unquestionably timid 
(although far less than Washington) in 
the scope of our original invasion of 
Africa. Had we struck out boldly and 
landed forces far to the east, even in 
Tunisia . . . we would almost certainly 
have been successful.” 

@ “We had a terrific time trying to keep 
up with [Churchill’s] demands for infor- 
mation.” British headquarters required 
that “all dispatches sent personally to the 
Prime Minister should spell ‘theater’ as 


‘theatre’ and should not spell ‘through’ 
as ‘thru.’ ” 

@ The bombing of Monte Cassino Abbey 
was a “tragic mistake ... I said then 
that there was no evidence the Germans 
were using the Abbey for military pur- 
poses. I say now that there is irrefutable 
evidence that no German soldier, except 
emissaries, was ever inside the Monas- 
tery . . . It only made our job more diffi- 
cult.” The bombing, says Clark, was or- 
dered only on the insistence of Lieut. 
General Bernard Freyberg, commander of 
the New Zealand Corps, that it was a mil- 
itary necessity. After the bombing of the 
Abbey and the surrounding slopes, Clark 
says, Freyberg’s forces failed to attack 
quickly enough to exploit the Nazis’ tem- 
porary confusion. 

@ At Anzio, “we counted [on] the belief 
of the Air Force that it could ‘isolate’ the 
beachhead area . . . I might as well say 
right here that this didn’t work ... 
Throughout the Italian campaign, I saw 
this isolation theory tried out again and 
again, and repeatedly the enemy moved 
his forces by railroad and by highway, 
with some difficulty to be sure, but with a 
great deal of effectiveness.” 

@ Clark defends his order of the bloody 
and abortive attack by the 36th Division 
across the Rapido below Cassino. It was 
necessary to draw German defenders away 
from the projected Anzio landing. The 
casualties were not 2,900, as the indignant 
36th claimed, but 1,681. “If I am to be 
accused of something, thank God I am ac- 
cused of attacking instead of retreating.” 


ARMED FORCES 


Un-Global 

The Air Force’s Major General Orvil 
A, (for Arson) Anderson, kicked out of his 
job as head of the Air War College for ad- 
vocating preventive war with Russia 
(Time, Sept. 11), got a new assignment: 
command of the 37s50th Technical Train- 
ing Wing at Wichita Falls, Texas, which 
turns out aircraft mechanics, hydraulic 
specialists, riggers, armorers, and other 
ground crewmen, has nothing to do with 
global strategy. 


The Tough Ones 


The ease with which small, fast-moving 
enemy units wiggled through U.S. lines in 
Korea gave the Army an idea, Last week 
it began doing something about it. In the 
winter-stubbled fields at Ft. Benning, Ga., 
a special school had been established to 
train tough, company-sized commando 
groups. As a starter, the Army said it 
would make up four companies of para- 
chutists, give them intensive training in 
amphibious assault, infiltration, use of en- 
emy weapons, sabotage and guerrilla war- 
fare. As the five officers and 110 men of 
each company complete their training, 
they will be shipped out to become an in- 
tegral part of an infantry division: every 
division will have them. There will be 
only one thing to set them apart from 
other troops: they will wear the Ranger 
patch of World War II. 
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STRATEGY 
Larger Battlefields 


In Korea the backbone of Communist 
resistance was broken, but on the larger 
battlefield of Asia, the week brought de- 
feat as well as victory for the free world. 
The French position in northern Indo- 
China was made exceedingly precarious 
by a brilliant campaign of Ho Chi Minh’s 
troops, recently trained and equipped by 
the Chinese Reds (see below). 

Ho’s victories may set the French back 
months or years in their not-too-energetic 
efforts to clean out Ho’s rebellion. If Ho 
could follow up his success and seize the 
rich Red River delta, the whole French 
position in Indo-China would be imperiled. 

On a still larger battlefield—the world 
—Ho’s victory had a grim meaning. The 
bulk of France’s army was already in 
Indo-China; more troops would have to 
be sent there to deal with the new threat. 
France was a vital link in European re- 
armament and France could not make its 
essential contribution to the defense of 
Europe as long as its army was tied up in 
Indo-China. A quick victory over Com- 
munism in Indo-China was necessary if 
Europe was to be made defensible by 1952. 


BATTLE OF KOREA 
No Stop 


Soon after V-J day, proud U.S. cavalry- 
men raised a yellow and black billboard on 
the western outskirts of Tokyo. It read: 
“You are now entering Tokyo by courtesy 
of the 1st Cavalry Division—First in Ma- 
nila; First in Tokyo—The First Team.” 
As last week began, the dismounted troop- 
ers of the 1st Cavalry had every intention 
of adding “First in Pyongyang” to their 
battle honors. 

Switching Signals. On the western flank 
of the U.N. army driving into North Ko- 
rea, the cavalrymen advanced over the 
38th parallel along the highway to Kum- 
chon, a railway center 80 miles southeast 
of Pyongyang. They ran smack into what 
they then decided were the strongest de- 
fense positions in North Korea. On heights 
overlooking bends in the highway the 
Communists had built concealed concrete 
pillboxes and log revetments—some with 
walls eight feet thick. 

From these carefully prepared positions 
diehard North Korean soldiers poured fire 
onto the advancing cavalrymen. Red 
mines blew the treads off U.S. tanks and 
convoys were held up under fire for hours 





at a time. Air and artillery support could 
not take all the burden off the troops on 
the ground. Rockets from F-80 Shooting 
Stars set dry grass and bright autumn 
foliage ablaze, but failed to smash some 
Communist redoubts. In the first day of 
the attack the cavalry took many casual- 
ties, moved little more than a mile beyond 
the parallel. Said one officer: “It’s been 
rough work, rougher than we expected. 
We had hoped to be 25 miles into North 
Korea by this time.” 

Changing signals, Major General Ho- 
bart Gay, the 1st Cavalry’s commander, 
converted his frontal assault to a three- 
pronged drive. One of his columns swung 
west of the highway, knifed in a sweeping 
end run to the railroad and highway north 
of Kumchon to cut the main Communist 
supply line. The British Commonwealth 
27th Brigade leapfrogged U.S. troops, 
sliced toward Kumchon in a wide north- 
east arc. The main body of the 1st Cav- 
alry Division continued to slog up the 
Kumchon highway behind Patton tanks. 

Gay’s enveloping movement came off 
with textbook smoothness. By midweek 
the eastern and western prongs had closed 
on Kumchon. Trapped in the city and in 
the area south of it were nearly 20,000 
North Korean troops. “They will not get 
out any tanks, guns or vehicles,” prom- 
ised Gay. 

Taking Trips. Nowhere else along the 
200 miles of the semicircular U.N. front 
was North Korean resistance as stubborn 
as at Kumchon. On the rst Cavalry’s right 
flank, the rst R.O.K. Division under able 
Major General Paik Sun Yap (Tre, July 
24) raced ahead, aided by U.S. tanks and 
rockets from F-8os. Said trim, 30-year- 
old General Paik, “Now at least we have 
some tanks, too, and it is wonderful. My 
tactic is ‘no stop.’” He added proudly, 
“Now we can be like General Patton.” 

By week’s end the 1st R.O.K. Division 
was closer to Pyongyang than any other 
U.N. unit and still moving forward. The 
division’s speed was partly explained by 
the fact that Paik, a native of Pyongyang, 
was worried about his widowed sister and 
her eight children who had been left in the 
enemy capital. Said he, “Pyongyang was a 
beautiful town, but the Communists will 
fight to the death for it and we will burn 
all of it if necessary. Under the Commu- 
nists, nobody can talk, nobody can take 
trips, nobody can do anything. I would 
gladly die for freedom from the Commu- 
nists.” 

Other South Korean troops were also 
advancing on Pyongyang from the south- 
east. On Paik’s right, the 6th and 8th 
R.O.K. Divisions overran the anchor points 
of a North Korean “defense triangle,” 
then advanced against disorganized oppo- 
sition along an all-weather motor road 
toward the North Korean capital. 

Raising Signs. On the eastern end of 
the front the Communists were barely 
putting up token resistance. Here the foot 
soldiers of the R.O.K. Capital Division 
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and the 3rd R.O.K. Division had ad- 
vanced 100 miles beyond the 38th paral- 
lel in ten days. Even against light opposi- 
tion the speed of their drive was amazing; 
admiring G.I.s called the 3rd R.O.K. Di- 
vision “The Rambling Roks.” 

Early last week the Capital and 3rd Di- 
visions climaxed their northward push 
with the capture of Wonsan, an industrial 
city directly across the peninsula from 
Pyongyang. R.O.K. forces had expected 
to fight a bitter battle for possession of 
this strategic seaport, a communications 
hub for railways and highways running 
west to Pyongyang, northeast to Siberia. 
But the remnants of the two North Ko- 
rean divisions assigned to defend Wonsan 
showed little fight. Brushing off sporadic 
counterattacks, the South Koreans cap- 
tured 1,000 prisoners, six tanks, seven 
artillery pieces, 5,000 small arms and 
such miscellaneous booty as a truck load- 
ed with rice and tooth powder. The 3rd 
Division seized Wonsan’s Japanese-built 
airport, the best in North Korea, found 
its runways grass-grown but still usable. 

Wonsan bore traces of its former Rus- 
sian masters. Still intact was a marble 
monument topped with a red star and 
praising Stalin as “our defender against 
American imperialism.” Egged on by U.S. 
advisers, the R.O.K. troops raised a sign 
which read: “You are now entering Won- 
san by courtesy of the R.O.K. I Corps— 
the Capital and 3rd Divisions.” 

Within two days Wonsan had been de- 
clared secure and Combat Cargo Com- 
mand planes were landing matériel at the 
airport. The R.O.K. Capital Division was 
rolling north toward the industrial city 
of Hungnam, bent on cutting off North 
Korea’s direct rail and road links with 
Siberia. Still farther up the east coast, a 
37-ship U.N. naval force headed by the 
battleship Missouri pounded other com- 
munications and transportation hubs in 
four coastal cities. Hardest hit in the two- 
day bombardment was the industrial town 
of Chongjin, 60 miles below the Korean- 
Siberian border, where until the beginning 
of the war the Soviet navy had maintained 
a submarine base. 

While the fleet carried out what many 
observers thought were  pre-invasion 
strikes, the 3rd R.O.K. Division drove 
west along the trans-peninsular highway 
from Wonsan toward Pyongyang. One 3rd 
Division column raced ahead in trucks in 
an attempt to rescue an estimated 1,000 
G.L.s ‘reportedly held prisoner by the 
North Koreans somewhere along the rail 
line to Pyongyang. 

At week's end the battle-tempered 24th 
U.S. Infantry Division joined the assault 
into North Korea. Entering the lines west 
of the rst Cavalry Division, the 24th 
swept through Yonan, just south of the 
38th parallel, was apparently headed for 
Chinnampo, the port city for Pyongyang. 
Part of the rst Cavalry Division was still 
engaged in mopping up the Kumchon 
trap, but eager General Gay kept his 
spearhead moving north. Said Gay: 
“These cookies are beaten. It’s only a mat- 
ter of time until we are in Pyongyang.” 
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U.S. TANKs Movine Up 
Now General Paik could be like General Patton. 


WAR CRIMES 
Death Cave at Wonsan 


Han Jun Myung, 44, is a minister of the 
Jesus Church of Korea in Wonsan. A few 
days after the war began, he suggested in 
a sermon that the problem of unifying 
Korea should be turned over to the U.N. 
Three days later Han was thrown into a 
Wonsan prison along with s00 other po- 
litical suspects. 

Early one morning last week, as the 
Communists were being driven out of 
Wonsan by South Korean troops, Han 
Jun Myung and about 300 other prison- 
ers were called out of their cells, marched 
up a nearby hill and pushed into a large 
cave. As soon as the prisoners were all in 
the cave, the Communists began firing. 
Bullets killed the men on the right & left 
of Han, tore through his clothing, but did 
not touch him. The Communists blasted 
the entrance to the cave, but failed to 
close it entirely. For two days Han re- 
mained in the cave, then crawled out to 
meet South Korean liberators. 

Han’s story was one among thousands 
collected last week by U.N. observers in- 
vestigating Communist atrocities in Ko- 
rea. To back up the stories, there were 
bullet-riddled bodies: in Wonsan, 500. 


COMMAND 


"Sic 'Em, Ned" 
(See Cover) 

One day last June, when the North Ko- 
reans were pouring down from the 38th 
parallel, Douglas MacArthur's hard-pressed 
Chief of Staff rammed through a phone 
call from Tokyo to Seoul. 

Major General Edward Mallory Almond 
was impatient to hear the latest battle- 
front news from U.S. military adviser 
Colonel Sterling Wright. A near-hysterical 
Korean operator broke into the call. “Oh, 
save us, save us, General Almond,” she 
wailed. Tart-tongued in moments of exas- 
peration, the Chief of Staff answered: 
“What in the hell do you think we're try- 
ing to do? Whose planes do you think 
were flying over Seoul today?” 

Under MacArthur, few commanders 
played a more important role than “Ned” 
Almond in saving Korea from Red aggres- 
sion. The war was hardly a fortnight old 
and the U.N. forces were still beating a 
dismal retreat, when the Chief of Staff was 
told to start thinking of an end run around 
the enemy’s line. Inchon was picked as the 
place for an amphibious assault, despite its 
treacherous tide and seawall. “Who's going 
to command the landing force?” asked the 
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Carl Mydons—Lire 


U.S. CoMMANDERS AT INCHON* 
For an end run, 53 days. 


Chief of Staff. “You are,” said MacArthur. 

Military handbooks allow 160 days for 
readying a landing of such magnitude. Be- 
ginning Aug. 16th, Almond drafted the 
plans for the Inchon landing by the 28th, 
had his X Corps (the U.S, 1st Marine and 
7th Infantry Divisions plus South Korean 
units) on the sea and moving to the target 
by Sept. 10, went ashore on the 15th, se- 
cured the Inchon-Seoul-Kimpo area and 
completed his mission by October 7th— 
two weeks ahead of schedule and a total 
of 53 days from start to finish of brilliant- 
ly executed Operation Chromite. 

Battle Ready. Last week U.N. forces in 
Korea were smashing ahead (see above) 
toward their next objective: a quick finish 
to the war. 

In ordinary fatigue uniform and cap, 
with a .38-caliber revolver at his side and 
an old leather map case under his arm, 
trim, greying General Almond spent the 
first few days of the week making the 
rounds of his troops. He inspected the 
marines in their staging area, chatted with 
a hundred leathernecks (‘“What’s your 
name? Where’s your home? How long 
have you been in the service?”), found 
one who didn’t know his rifle number and 
chided him (it’s a military notion that a 
soldier who knows his rifle number will 
treat the weapon as a friend and never 
cast it aside). 

He paid homage at a hillside cemetery 
where lie Americans and Koreans killed in 
the Inchon campaign. He was host at a 
dinner for Marine regimental command- 
ers, giving weatherbeaten Colonel Lewis 
(“Chesty”) Puller of the 1st Marine Regi- 
ment the place of honor. On the Inchon 
waterfront Almond saw tanks loaded 
aboard LSTs. He flew in a Piper Cub 200 
miles south to inspect the 7th Infantry 
Division in another staging area; he 
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watched the doughfeet, stripped to the 
waist in the warm South Korean sun, ma- 
neuver through combat exercises in paddy 
fields and up hillsides. 

The 7th Division was recently rein- 
forced by 8,000 South Koreans. In a 100- 
mile tour of the 7th’s area, Almond asked 
one officer after another how the Korean 
troops were getting along in their training. 
All told him of difficulties arising from the 
language barrier. Said one colonel: “We 
may have to rewrite our own training pro- 
gram after teaching the Roks. I am con- 
vinced that we have devoted too much 
time to lectures and too little time to 
demonstrations. With the Roks, it’s no 
use to talk. You just have to show them 
over & over; finally they catch on.” 

After looking over the 7th, Ned Almond 
flew back to Inchon. His men were ready 
to play their part in the drive for a quick 
finish. 

Whip-Cracker. Almond (pronounced 
All-mond) is a whip-cracking officer. He 
never compromises with discipline, drives 
himself hard and his subordinates only a 
shade less hard. To some he seems an in- 
sufferable martinet. Those who know him 
best say his professional manner, at times 
as tough as armor plate, is only the pro- 
tective covering for a courtly, convivial, 
even sentimental off-duty personality. 

During the Inchon campaign, Almond 
toured his front lines indefatigably. As 
early as 4 a.m., he would leave his 24-ton 
trailer CP (equipped with refrigerator and 
alfresco shower) to drive his own jeep to 
some jumping-off point. He got to know 
by name every X Corps battalion com- 


% Lieut. General Lemuel C. Shepherd, Pacific 
Fleet Marine Force commander; Rear Admiral 
James H. Doyle, naval commander of the Inchon 
task force; MacArthur and Almond. 


mander, talked to several score men in the 
ranks daily. One G.I. gave him this pass- 
ing mark: “The soldiers here may not like 
him, but they sure as hell admire him. 
That’s one general who sticks his neck out 
just like we have to.” 

Every general has his pet dicta. One of 
Almond’s favorites is “no tanks to the 
rear,” a logical sequence of his conviction 
that a soldier must use every weapon he 
has to the uttermost to kill the foe and 
save his own skin. “The place of the tank,” 
he explains, “is at the front destroying the 
enemy. If it goes back, even though for 
gasoline, we lose two things: firepower and 
the morale of the foot soldier. The foot 
soldier moving up can well ask himself, 
‘What the hell?’ if a tank passes him going 
to the rear.” Ned Almond has personally 
stopped rear-bound tanks and sent his 
own jeep after gasoline for them. 

He has also chased and reprimanded 
recklessly speeding military truck drivers. 
But he insists on speed in paperwork. An 
operational order, once given, must be 
written, stenciled and back on his desk in 
20 minutes. And it must not be longer 
than one foolscap page. “Then,” he says, 
“maybe someone will read it.” 

Nine Rules. Wherever he goes, Almond 
carries with him a little black book in 
which are neatly typed these precepts: 

1) Constantly keep in mind the ob- 
jective of the unit you command. 

2) Insist on reasonable but positive 
methods to insure a sound discipline. 

3) Constantly strive to excel all other 
similar units in one or more respects. 

4) Give constant attention to matters 
in which other similar units excel yours, so 
that you will never be second to any. 

5) Some play 2s well as work; however, 
the busiest troops, including officers, are 
usually the happiest. 

6) Never compromise with inefficiency. 

7) When you determine that an indi- 
vidual, whether officer or enlisted man, is 
in the wrong place, change him. Many 
times he will do a superior job in another 
capacity, while if retained in one in which 
he is deficient, a disservice is done both to 
the command and the individual. 

8) Never judge any situation without 
getting all the facts available within a 
reasonable time. Many rumors are ground- 
less and lead to false starts which require 
hasty retractions. 

9) Energy, coupled with common sense, 
will normally solve any problem that may 
confront you. 

Third-Class Rat. The general’s Alsatian 
ancestors emigrated to Virginia around 
1800. His father was a farm implement 
salesman in Luray, where Ned was born 
57 years ago. A cousin, who had graduated 
from Virginia Military Institute, the West 
Point of the South, gave the boy Ned a 
set of V.M.I. buttons for his overalls. That 
started him on his career. Like his cousin, 
Ned Almond went to V.M.I. 

He was a studious “third-class rat” (he 
entered in his sophomore year), finished 
third in his class of 1915. In their year- 
book, his classmates ribbed him as “young, 
daring, handsome,” a smart dancer and 
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potential ladykiller. “Sic ‘em, Ned!” they 
urged. 

In 1916 he turned down a commission 
in the Marine Corps, took an Army 2nd 
lieutenant’s commission. While training at 
Anniston, Ala., he met and married Mar- 
garet Crook, a local belle. Then he sailed 
for France and World War I’s Western 
Front. He was wounded (shrapnel creasing 
his scalp) in the Aisne-Marne offensive. 
He was recuperating at Biarritz when he 
got a letter from a superior officer promis- 
ing him command of a machine-gun bat- 
talion if he got back to the front on time. 
Captain Almond headed north on top of a 
box car, caught flu, but got his command 
after he recovered. 

In the postwar years, happily caught up 
with thousands of other officers in the 
Army’s peacetime education plan, he stud- 
ied at Fort Benning Infantry School, Fort 
Leavenworth Command & General Staff 
School, Army War College, the Air Corps 
Tactical School, Newport’s Naval War 
College. Says Almond: “I had to do some 
fast talking to get into the Air and Navy 
schools. I had seen some Army officers in 
Washington who just didn’t know what it 
was all about when the discussion turned 
to planes or ships.” 

To Liguria. World War II moved Al- 
mond from colonel to major general. It 
also tossed him the hottest potato in the 
U.S. Army: command of the 92nd Infan- 
try Division. The 92nd was mostly a Negro 
outfit and the cynosure of the sensitive 
Negro press. Its rank & file had the handi- 
cap of less-than-average literacy and more- 
than-average superstition. The g2nd did 
not learn combat discipline easily. 

Almond handled his difficult chore with 
determination and dogged persistence. He 
trained the g2nd hard, sought to give it an 
esprit de corps through extracurricular 
activities (it had a champion basketball 
team, a topnotch band featuring Sergeant 
Bobby Plater who composed Jersey 
Bounce). It finally went overseas in Oc- 
tober 1944 to hold the western (Ligurian) 
anchor of the Allied line across the Italian 
peninsula. 

The 92nd combat record was spotty. It 
became a polyglot group, absorbing other 
U.S. and Allied contingents. On the 366th 
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Regiment's front, some Negro troops fell 
back precipitately before an enemy at- 
tack,* a British Indian unit had to close 
the gap in the line. Once, at a forward post 
under machine-gun fire, Almond ordered a 
sergeant to go out and silence the enemy 
gun. After a while the sergeant came back. 

“Well,” asked General Almond, “did 
you find that machine gun?” “Yes, sir,” 
was the reply. 

“Did you knock it out?” “No sir. Gen- 
eral, that gun was in use.” 

Led by two crack Japanese-American 
regiments, the g2nd eventually rolled up 
the west coast to Genoa. 

To Tokyo. During the Italian cam- 
paign, Almond took the bitterest personal 
blow of his life. His only son, Ned, 23, 
West Point class of °43, fighting with the 
45th Division in Germany, was killed in 
action. In 1944, his son-in-law, Major 
Thomas Taylor Galloway, 24, first hus- 
band of his daughter Margaret, had been 
killed while flying over France. 

Assigned in 1946 to MacArthur’s Tokyo 
headquarters, Almond as acting Chief of 
Staff first ran G-1 (personnel). He dis- 
liked the work. “I’m an infantry soldier,” 
he said later. “I did my best as G-1, but 
my first love is G-3 [operations]. That’s 
what the Army is all about.”” Almond was 
soon promoted to Deputy Chief of Staff. 
In 1949 he moved up to Chief of Staff. 
Subordinates noted that the promation 
had its effect on Almond’s temper. The 
genial deputy chief became a hard-boiled, 
hard-driving chief. 

If MacArthur has any subordinate who 
qualifies as his trusty right hand, it is Al- 
mond. At SCAP headquarters in Tokyo's 
Dai Ichi building, the two men were in & 
out of each other’s offices all day long. Al- 
mond geared his working time to the late 
hours and seven-day routine of the Su- 


% Some held their ground. Negro Lieut. John 
Fox and a small party were trapped in a farm- 
house, As the Germans closed in, Fox phoned for 
artillery fire directly on the building. An aston- 
ished artilleryman phoned back: “Is it safe to 
fire?” Said Fox: “Fire it. There’s more of them 
than there are of us.” After the Germans were 
beaten back, the bodies of heroic Infantryman 
Fox and his men were found in the demolished 
farmhouse, 
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preme Commander. He represented Mac- 
Arthur at most official social functions. 
The Chief of Staff became one of the most 
ardent MacArthur disciples. He looks on 
his superior as the 20th Century’s out- 
standing military genius; he will not rank 
MacArthur for all time, “because it’s hard 
to compare the present day with the time 
of Napoleon, Caesar or Hannibal.” 

To Inchon. Before the Korean war, Al- 
mond would drive home from his Dai Ichi 
building office for a light lunch. Then, 
weather permitting, he would take his 
putter out for 45 minutes on a nine-hole 
putting course in his garden. Occasionally 
he and his wife slipped away for a long 
weekend in the mountains at Karuizawa; 
there he played 36 holes of golf (midd'e 
80s) a day. He also likes ping-pong and 
canasta, 

When he unbends, he tells funny stories 
drawn from his military experiences; he 
has a good sense of humor and a flair for 
mimicry. He gave up tobacco 25 years ago. 
He has a celebrated partiality for an old- 
fashioned before dinner. On a recent occa- 
sion, when a host served only sherry, Al- 
mond frowned, then cracked: “Well, I 
guess I'll have to have an old-fashioned 
sherry.”” He loves baked Virginia ham. 
The story goes that a soldier some years 
ago lost a Virginia ham that he was sup- 
posed to deliver to the general. In a panic, 
the soldier bought a ham from the nearest 
butcher, tried to palm it off as a genuine 
Old Dominion product. Almond detected 
the fraud, ordered the soldier to write 25 
concise words on the differences between 
ham and Virginia ham. 

The general is a devoted family man. 
His daughter Margaret has married again, 
to Captain Charles M. Fergusson Jr. Her 
two boys ‘by her two marriages, Tommy, 
7, and Edward Almond, 18 months, are 
the joy and solace of their grandfather's 
life. But even in the bosom of his family, 
the general never forgets he is an infantry 
soldier. 

He likes to plan domestic operations. 
For example, no matter where he is, he 
calls daughter Peggy on Christmas. Be- 
cause he believes most people waste a lot 
of time on long-distance calls talking 
about unimportant things like the weather, 
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he once prepared mimeographed sheets 
outlining skeleton conversations for both 
his end of the liné and the other. But the 
last time he called his daughter in the U.S. 
from Tokyo, the conversation didn’t go 
according to plan. Matters plainly of in- 
consequence drifted in from the Tokyo 
end. Later, Peggy found that her father, 
despite all his planning, had lost his copy 
of the blueprint for the call. 

On the day last month that he went off 
to his third war, and to the biggest, most 
satisfactory job of his career, his wife was 
shopping in the Tokyo PX. Margaret Al- 
mond’s security-conscious husand had not 
told her that it was time to leave for Op- 
eration Chromite. A lieutenant at the PX 
tipped her off to the news. She rushed 
home excitedly. Ned was already zipping 
shut his B-4 bag. As he drove off, he 
yelled: “Read about it in the papers!” 


BATTLE OF INDO-CHINA 


Disaster on Route No. 4 

Last week the Communist high com- 
mand, facing defeat in Korea, struck a 
major counterblow in Indo-China. Within 
a few days, the Communists forced the 
French to abandon a whole line of forts 
and thereby wrecked the French plan of 
containing and eventually starving out the 
rebels. At week's end the Moscow news- 
papers were giving as much space to Indo- 
China as to Korea. 

Indo-China adjoins Red China, but the 
border has never been pegged out. The real 
frontier is a string of French forts and 
outposts connected by a road called Route 
Coloniale No. 4 which winds between 
steep hills and dense forests. The French 
Foreign Legionnaires who man the forts 
say: “The Route Coloniale No. 4 is a 
road a man travels only once alive.” In a 
bitter five-day battle fought with the 
Communists last week on Route No. 4, 
over 3,000 Foreign Legionnaires were 
trapped. 

The forts were to cut off Ho Chi Minh’s 
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Viet Minh rebel Communist army from 
the Chinese Communists. The French plan 
was to isolate the rebels in the wild hilly 
country which lies between the frontier 
and the Red River to the west. By holding 
the frontier and the good rice lands of the 
Red River delta the French hoped to 
starve out the Communists. For a while 
it looked as if the plan might work. Ho’s 
radio exhorted his supporters to save rice, 
“every grain as precious as a drop of 
blood.” 

Last June, before the beginning of the 
war in Korea, documents captured by 
the French convinced them that Ho was 
about to rece've extensive aid from Com- 
munist China’s Mao Tse-tung. Mao, the 
French said, was training thousands of 
picked rebel Viet Minh troops*in China 
and was equipping Ho’s forces with heavy 
weapons. The Ho-Mao objective: the Red 
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River delta. The time: after the summer 
monsoon and before the November rice 
harvest. 

Soldiers Who Melt Away. A month 
ago, French fears materialized. Four Viet 
Minh battalions attacked Dongkhe (see 
map), a fort at the north end of the fron- 
tier, using antiaircraft guns and 1os5-mm. 
artillery, none of which they had had be- 
fore. The French staff decided to with- 
draw from Caobang, a fort a few miles to 
the north of Dongkhe. 

To cover the withdrawal they planned 
to attack Ho in his own “military capi- 
tal,” Thainguyen, a town 4o miles north 
of Hanoi. On Oct. 1 a combined French 
force of parachutists, infantry and naval 
units struck at Thainguyen. The opera- 
tion was perfectly carried out in Western 
military style, but after a few skirmishes, 
the Viet Minh defenders melted away. 

Meanwhile, a column of crack French 
troops was on its way to protect the with- 
drawal from Caobang. The Caobang garri- 
son had already pulled out and was on its 
way south through the jungle. The two 
French columns met on Route Coloniale 


No. 4 between Dongkhe and Thatkhe. 
Numbering together more than 3,000 men, 
they marched southward for two days. 
Then, in a narrow valley, a force of 20,000 
Viet Minh soldiers descended on them. 
Only about 7oo Legionnaires managed to 
escape the ambuscade. They told of a 
bloody battle in which over 1,000 were 
killed & wounded, another 1,000 taken 
prisoner, 

As soon as the news of the rout reached 
Hanoi, the French pulled out of Thain- 
guyen. They took up positions on a line 
halfway between Thainguyen and Hanoi 
in theflat delta country where communi- 
cations and supply lines would be shorter 
and where their artillery and tanks could 
be used to better advantage. One by one 
the remaining forts on Route Coloniale 
No. 4 were falling into Viet Minh hands. 
The border between Ho and Mao was 
wide open. 

At week’s end, Ho’s forces occupied a 
broad wedge of North Indo-China, with 
the base of the wedge resting in China, 
its edge pointing at Hanoi. The French 
still held important forts on the extreme 
flanks of the wedge: at Laokay on the 
upper Red River where the railway be- 
tween Hanoi and Kunming cross into Chi- 
na; in the south at Langson where the 
railway between Hanoi and Ningming 
crosses the border. Laokay was cut off and 
dependent on supply by air. There were 
reports of Communist troops regrouping 
before Langson, from which civilians were 
being evacuated. Should either flank fold, 
the Communists would have uninterrupt- 
ed rail transport to the rice-rich delta. 
The Chinese Communists were repairing 
their ends of the two railways. 

Intrigues and Balmy Optimism. The 
story of Route Coloniale No. 4 stunned 
France. Said Paris-Presse: “Everybody, 
from our cabinet ministers down to the 
man in the street, realizes now that the 
massacre of Caobang is the outcome of 
five years of neglect, hesitations, intrigues 
and balmy optimism.” There were caustic 
remarks about Viet Nam’s Emperor Bao 
Dai living with his family at the Chateau 
de Thorenc above Cannes. Minister of 
State Jean Letourneau, in charge of Indo- 
Chinese affairs, on coming out of a cabinet 
meeting, tried to calm the excitement. 
Said he: “The French high command has 
got the situation in hand . . . There is 
absolutely no justification for any panic 
or for talk of catastrophe.” The cabinet 
called on energetic General Alphonse Juin, 
French Resident General in Morocco, to 
look into the Indo-China mess. Juin’s first 
act last week was a telephone call to Bao 
Dai, after which Bao Dai announced he 
would fiy to Saigon as soon as possible. 

In Washington, Defense Minister Jules 
Moch and Finance Minister Maurice 
Petsche asked the U.S. for $300 million 
worth of arms for Indo-China. Defense 
Secretary George Marshall assured Moch 
that the U.S. would make every effort to 
speed supplies to Saigon. 

It would take a lot of U.S. supplies to 
balance Ho’s victory, his most important 
advance in two years. 
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UNITED NATIONS 
Bend or Break? 


The veto in the U.N. Security Council 
was not exclusively a Russian invention. 
The U.S. Senate itself would not have 
ratified the U.N. Charter in 1945 if the 
veto had been omitted. Last week the U.S. 
and six other nations (Canada, France, 
Philippines, Turkey, United Kingdom, 
Uruguay) submitted to the U.N. General 
Assembly a plan to bypass the sacred veto. 
No event in U.N.’s history—not even the 
decision to defend Korea—had more sig- 
nificance. The new proposal, well received 
by most of the delegations, meant that 
even the great powers (Russia excepted) 
were now willing to submit to the will of 
the majority on the vital questions of 
war & peace. 

The change in U.S. attitude had been 
produced mainly by Russian abuse of the 
veto. On 46 occasions the U.S.S.R. had 
demonstrated that the Security Council 
was helpless. The Korean decision itself 
was made possible by a fluke; the Russians 
who had taken a walk probably would 
never again repeat their blunder of boy- 
cotting the Council. 

The Korean decision showed what U.N. 
could do if freed from the veto. That les- 
son mobilized support for the new by- 
passing proposals. These include: 

1) If a veto prevented the Security 
Council from acting against aggression, 
the General Assembly could be called 
into special session on 24 hours’ notice. 

2) The Assembly would set up a Peace 
Observation Commission to report on dan- 
ger of aggression. The Commission would 
need the consent of the threatened nation 
before sending in its representatives. 

3) Member nations would be asked to 
train part of their armed forces so that 
they could be fitted into a U.N. police 
force, acting under either the Council or 
the Assembly. 

If a crisis like the Korean invasion arose 
next week, Russia would undoubtedly veto 
Council action. Under the present rules, 
U.N. would thereafter be unable to do any- 
thing except talk. Under the proposed 
rules, the Assembly would go into session, 
hear from its Commission and call up the 
nations to fight the aggressor with those 
units of their armed forces that had been 
specially trained for U.N. work. 

Russia’s Andrei Vishinsky, taking a de- 
ceptively soft line, said that he favored 
“some” of the proposals. His speeches 
soon showed that he was against essential 
changes. He argued that the present Char- 
ter nowhere gives the Assembly the right 
to control U.N. police forces. He insisted 
that U.N. could deal with breaches of the 
peace only if the great powers were in 
agreement. 

Vishinsky was on fairly solid ground 
when he said that the proposals violated 
the letter and spirit of the Charter drawn 
at San Francisco. But the Charter could 
not be amended unless the Russians agreed. 
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The non-Communist nations faced the 
choice between evading the Charter’s veto 
provisions or junking U.N. as a peace- 
keeping instrument. 

The U.N. Charter would either bend 
in the direction of its new proposals— 
or break. 


End of a Friendship 

Five years ago, Norway’s Trygve Lie 
was the Soviet Union's candidate for first 
president of the U.N. Assembly. He was 
beaten, 28 to 23, by Belgium’s Paul-Henri 
Spaak. Then Lie, with the warm approval 
of the U.S.S.R., was elected U.N.’s secre- 
tary general. Lie continued to enjoy So- 
viet favor until he reacted with indigna- 
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Vetoed. 


tion to Communist aggression in Korea. 

Last week in the Security Council, the 
U.S.S.R. cast a veto—its 46th—against 
another five-year term for Lie. The Gen- 
eral Assembly cannot re-elect Lie unless 
the Council so recommends, But, the As- 
sembly, which fixed his original term, can 
—and probably will—extend Lie’s present 
term of office. 


POLICIES & PRINCIPLES 


Damned 

The U.S. was soundly pummeled during 
a meeting of the Institute of Pacific Rela- 
tions which ended last week in Lucknow, 
India. The Asiatic members waded in with 
all the anti-American postwar squawks 
which are becoming more & more popular 
in Asia, in part because so many Ameri- 
cans attach undue importance to what 
other nations think (or say they think) 
about the U.S. 

For instance, many delegates complained 
that the U.S. had acted in Korea, but 


had not taken sides in the dispute between 
India and Pakistan over Kashmir. This 
was supposed to prove that the U.S. did 
not really care about Asia, but only inter- 
vened when its own (or Russian) interests 
were involved. 

The usual American reaction to this sort 
of thing is to keep quiet and look vaguely 
guilty. One American at Lucknow did not 
feel that way about it. Robert North, 
of Stanford University, summed up his 
reactions to the Asiatic criticism of the 
West. Said he: 

“Tf the West gives aid it will be feared 
for its imperialism; if it withholds aid it 
will be denounced for its indifference; if 
it establishes garrisons it will be attacked 
as expansionist; if it keeps its troops at 
home it assures success of aggression in 
Asia; if it expresses no political prefer- 
ences it will be accused of siding with re- 
action and the status quo; if it supports 
progressive forces it will be condemned 
for intervention. 

“In other words, we are damned if we 
do and damned if we don’t.” 


COMMUNISTS 
More Equal 


Without exception, Communist coun- 
tries uphold the principle laid down by 
Satirist George Orwell in the Animal 
Farm: all are created equal, but some are 
more equal than others. This means in 
practice that Communist Party members 
get more and better food, housing, cloth- 
ing and recreation than the mass of the 
people, who live in darkness because they 
know not Marx. Anyone who suggests 
that Communists live like ordinary people 
is guilty of a heresy called egalitarianism, 
upon which the great Lenin himself pro- 
nounced anathema. 

Last week Tito’s Yugoslavia went egali- 
tarian. A government decree, effective 
Nov. 1, closes all special food stores that 
serve party members and officials. Urban 
Yugoslay Communists will have to carry 
ration cards like other city dwellers. Spe- 
cial rest homes and resorts for the elect 
will be closed. Government agencies are 
forbidden to buy carpets, curtains, pic- 
tures and other items of interior decora- 
tion. After Nov. 1, nobody will be able to 
get free gasoline. 

Reason for the Spartan decree is Yugo- 
slavia’s present food shortage (Tue, Oct. 
16) caused by a severe summer drought. 
Housewives standing in long lines for 
meager bread rations grumbled when they 
saw the colonels’ and the commissars’ 
ladies breezing into well-stocked special 
food stores. Tito could have applied the 
new equality only to food, but he appar- 
ently considered it politically expedient to 
extend the measure over the whole field 
of amenities available to Communist par- 
ty members. It all went to show how rap- 
idly a vice such as egalitarianism could 
eat into an otherwise uncorrupted Com- 
munist society once it got a foothold. 
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FOREIGN NEWS 





GREAT BRITAIN 


Toryism for the Masses 

The wife of a Cardiff workingman, 41- 
year-old, pink-sweatered Florence Poyn- 
ter, mother of two, brought cheers from 
4,000 representatives at the Conservative 
Party’s 71st annual conference at Black- 
pool last week. Her husband, said Mrs. 
Poynter, earned only £4 17s. 2d. (about 
$13.50) weekly, so that she had to leave 
her children and go out scrubbing. She 
had been better off before the war when 
her husband had brought home only £2 
10s. By thus dramatically emphasizing the 
rise in the cost of living and affirming her 
faith in the Conservative Party, now in 
opposition, Mrs. Poynter had keynoted 
the Tory campaign policy. Said Party 
Leader Winston Churchill: “Mrs. Poynter 
has made her point.” 

The next day a number of platitudinous 





ised only 200,000 new houses. But serious 
Tory back-room policymakers like R. A. 
Butler, who had expressed qualms about 
the feasibility of 300,000 new houses, 
were worried. If the Tories tried to out- 
promise Attlee’s welfare program would 
they be able to keep their campaign prom- 
ises if and when their party came into 
power? Improved Tory organization was 
reaching down to the working class, but it 
was reaching it largely with a laborite 
program, 


GERMANY 
The Ja Vote 


Germany’s Russian-zone Communists 
this week staged one of the most success- 
ful Hitler-style ja elections in history. 
Citizens were free to vote either ja or 
nein to a single list of candidates. They 
were free to vote out in the open where 
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Wootton & CHURCHILL 
Mrs. Poynter made her point. 


resolutions on housing were brushed aside 
for a specific promise. Cried 38-year-old 
Harmar Nicholls, M.P. for Peterborough: 
“Our message should be this: that from 
existing stocks and available labor we 
should guarantee to give housing first call 
up to 300,000 houses a year.” When 
the committee tried to sidetrack the fig- 
ure 300,000, pandemonium broke loose, 
hundreds of voices chanted, “We want 
300,000, . .” 

Lord Woolton (“Uncle Fred”) was 
forced to come to the aid of the lady 
chairman. Beaming, he raised his hands 
and calmed the multitude. Then he said 
blandly: “This is magnificent. You want 
the figure of 300,000 put in?” There were 
roars of approval. Whereupon Lord Wool- 
ton purred: “I am sure that those of us on 
the platform here would be very glad to 
have such a figure put in.” The confer- 
ence joyously passed a resolution includ- 
ing 300,000, The Labor Party had prom- 
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Communist checkers could see them, or 
to go into a polling booth. Catch was that 
Communist election workers noted the 
names of all who used the polling booths. 
Fearing Communist reprisals, nearly all 
East Germans voted out in the open 
and voted ja. 

The results were not surprising. Less 
than 24 hours after the election, the 
Soviet East-zone radio announced that 
of 12,331,905 eligible to vote, 98.4% cast 
their ballot. Of these, 12,088,745 voted 
for the official list and only 35,544 voted 
nein. 

West Berlin’s smart anti-Communists, 
meanwhile, thought up a way to show 
how little the rigged election represented 
the real sentiments of East Germans. 
The West Berliners invited East Berliners 
to protest against the election by mailing 
to a West Berlin headquarters the stubs 
of their September ration cards. At week's 
end more than 400,000 stubs had poured 


in, out of a possible 700,000 or so votes 
in East Berlin. 

Another Western device for exposing 
Communist tyranny was brilliantly suc- 
cessful last week. The West Berlin Pub- 
lishers’ Association erected on the Pots- 
damer-Platz a crude copy of the N.Y. 
Times electric news sign. The sign was in 
the British sector but it faced the Russian 
sector. Hundreds of East Berliners gath- 
ered across the Potsdamer-Platz to read 
unadulterated news. Enraged Communists 
turned fire hoses on the sign, then tried 
vainly to blot it out with strong search- 
lights. East Berliners went right on look- 
ing at the news. Sample bulletin: “Chan- 
cellor Konrad Adenauer labels Soviet- 
zone elections a fraud.” 


Winter Quarters 


A few weeks ago Berliners and West 
Germans were tense with the knowledge 
that thousands of Red troops, at the peak 
of fitness after summer maneuvers, stood 
menacingly along the zonal borders. There 
was talk of “the October 1 danger point.” 
The point passed, the troops withdrew. 
Last week Free Germany stopped holding 
its breath: the Soviet soldiers had moved 
back into winter quarters. 


BURMA 
He Failed to Smile 


In Rangoon last week, ailing, 53-year- 
old Burma Surgeon Gordon S. Seagrave, 
dressed in a blue double-breasted suit, sat 
in the prisoner’s dock. He listened atten- 
tively, as Assistant Attorney General 
U Chan Tun Aung droned through a three- 
count indictment, accused Seagrave of 
committing high treason by aiding and 
comforting the rebel Captain Naw Seng in 
his war against the government. 

Prosecutor Aung reviewed events leading 
to Dr. Seagrave’s Aug. 15 arrest at his 
Baptist missionary hospital in the foot- 
hills near the China-Burma border. The 
assistant attorney general told how Cap- 
tain Naw Seng, a leader of the Karen 
rebels, raided and occupied Namhkam. 
Aung said that Seagrave attended a dinner 
in honor of the rebel leader and permitted 
Naw Seng’s forces free access to the 
hospital. 

A prosecution witness, Colonel Khum 
Nawng, commander of the First Emer- 
gency Kachin Rifles, testified that Sea- 
grave was plainly displeased when gov- 
ernment forces reoccupied Namhkam and 
that the “doctor’s attitude indicated 
that he had sympathies with Naw Seng.” 
Khum Nawng solemnly told the court 
that he considered Seagrave a rebel sym- 
pathizer because the doctor never smiled 
at him. 

Much of the testimony would have been 
barred by U.S. rules of evidence, but Dr. 
Seagrave heard it ~without a sign of in- 
dignation. He was going to hear a lot more: 
by week’s end it appeared certain that his 
trial would last at least a month. 
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‘Our trip to Bormuda, wos auper_—the 
mutt woedorul,,rustiul , week of m4 life!" 


“Perfection!” wrote Miss Martin, “That is 
what you and every single, solitary person 
we met connected with Pan American made 
our trip. 

“And Bermuda! We loved its warm sun- 
shine, pink beaches, sugarloaf houses and 
brilliant flowers everywhere, My admira- 
tion and gratitude to everyone at Pan 
American for making possible the most 
wonderful, restful week ‘ ey 


of my life.” 4 y A > 
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Take Bermuda as an example . . . Your Travel 
Agent or Pan American can arrange a 7-day tour 
from New York, including round-trip fare, room 
and breakfasts, for only $115, (plus tax). Ask about — 
other all-expense Clipper cruises to the West Indies, 
Central America and Hawaii. 


Miss ‘Martin waves good-by from a speed- 
boat on her last day in Bermuda. 


The most wonderful, 
restful week of your life 
can be spent in Bermuda, 
Hawaii, the West Indies 
or wherever those big 
exciting Clippers* fly... 


What a contrast with New York! 
You'll get a kick, just the way 
Mary Martin did, out of 
Bermuda's Calypso singers. 
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C Delorme 
CoMTESSE DE LA ROCHEFOUCAULD 


Andre Gandner 


COMTESSE DE MARLIAVE 


Three palms, a star and three wigs. 


FRANCE 
The Aristocrats 


On a hot July morning in 1943, Yvonne, 
Comtesse de La Rochefoucauld, 41, and 
her handsome ex-cavalry-officer husband 
met for the last time outside the Cercle 
des Officiers in Paris. They pretended not 
to know each other. The Gestapo had 
arrested all but one of the British officers 
who belonged to the countess’ intelligence 
group. London had ordered her immediate 
return to England. The count whispered: 
“I must embrace you once before you go.” 
“We are in public,” Yvonne said. “It is 
forbidden.” Before she walked on, Bernard 
had just time to reassure her that the fam- 
ily jewels had been taken to a safe place. 

That night the Gestapo arrested Comte 
Bernard de La Rochefoucauld, descendant 
of Francois, Duc de La Rochefoucauld, 
Cardinal de Richelieu’s great rival. Next 
morning the Germans picked up Yvonne 
before she could escape to England. 

A Pile of Corpses. Yvonne was taken 
to Ravensburg concentration camp. For 
insubordination, she received 3a.kashes and 
was committed to the care of the Nazis’ 
sadistic quacks in the Ravensburg Experi- 
mental Station, Eight injections of poison 
in her right eye blinded it. Other injec- 
tions destroyed the hearing nerve in one 
ear. Then the Nazis injected typhus into 
her blood to make serum. In the typhus 
block they did not bother to feed prison- 
ers. The countess’ last memory of Ravens- 
burg was of feebly trying to fend off a 
ravenous woman prisoner turned cannibal. 
Two days later Yvonne awoke in Sweden. 
The Swedish Red Cross, accompanying 
Allied liberation troops, had found her 
among a pile of corpses. 

Yvonne returned to Paris in November 
1945 and tried to reassemble her life. 
Comte Bernard had died in a German pris- 
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on camp at Flossenburg. The La Roche- 
foucauld chateau in Normandy had been 
bombed and burned, France had awarded 
Yvonne the Croix de Guerre with three 
palms and star for her war work. From 
England came the King’s Medal for her 
work with British Intelligence. But the 
countess was hard up. Although she held a 
medical degree from the University of 
Paris, she could not practice because of 
her concentration-camp injuries. 

Over & over she tried to puzzle out 
where her husband had hidden the missing 
family jewels, valued at 100 million post- 
war francs (about $286,000). 

A Bill of Sale. Early this month an- 
other former concentration-camp victim 
gave Yvonne a tip. The name Yvonne 
gave to the police was that of one of 
France’s best amateur horsewomen, the 
Comtesse Fides de Marliave. Comte Ber- 
nard had known the Comtesse de Marliave 
casually before the war at the very smart 
riding club, Cercle de l’Etrier. 

Last week police, accompanied by the 
Comtesse de La Rochefoucauld, raided the 
Paris apartment of the Comtesse de Mar- 
liave. In a bureau, nestling beside three 
golden wigs, they found the La Rochefou- 
cauld sewing box and a gold necklace. At 
first the Comtesse de Marliave said the 
necklace belonged to her own family, but 
Yvonne produced a bill of sale to the La 
Rochefoucaulds; it was dated 1826. Then 
in a flood of tears, the balding 56-year-old 
Comtesse de Marliave admitted she had 
been given the jewels for safekeeping, had 
sold them to raise money during hard 
times. She accused her great & good friend, 
Sculptor Louis-Robert Sarlin, of arranging 
for their sale. “I gave him everything,” 
she wailed. “He sold all the jewels and 
gave me back only 6,000 francs and one 
necklace.” Sarlin was arrested. 

Yvonne, Comtesse de la Rochefoucauld, 
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Here’s What You Need 
For A Cold—To Make 
You Feel Better, Fast! 


RIGHT Topay, doctors the country over will tell 
you that of all cold treatments, the simplest and 
one of the most effective is “aspirin and as much 
rest as possible.” 

You need this treatment because it’s important 
to you that you get relief from the headachy, 
feverish feeling—and the muscular aches and pains 
—that almost always accompany a cold. And 
BAYER ASPIRIN gives you this important relief. 
That’s why it should be taken at the first sign of 
a cold—before you do anything else. 

Regardless of what you do to stop or shorten a 
cold, we believe that your own doctor will tell 
you that this is sound advice. 





FEEL BETTER FAST 


And it’s advice you can follow with complete con- 
fidence. For BAYER ASPIRIN is the medication 
used by millions of men and women to treat these 
distressing symptoms. One reason BAYER ASPIRIN 
provides the amazingly fast relief you want is that 
it’s actually ready to go to work in two seconds 
to make you feel better, fast. 

You can see this two-second speed with your 
own eyes by dropping a BAYER ASPIRIN tablet in 
a glass of water and watching how fast it dis- 
integrates. 





WHAT TO DO FOR SORE THROAT 


Gargling with three BAYER ASPIRIN tablets dis- 
solved in one-third of a glass of water will bring 
you remarkably quick relief from sore throats due 
to colds. Using BAYER ASPIRIN this way makes a 
highly potent medicinal gargle that almost in- 
stantly soothes tender throat membranes, relieves 
pain and irritation. 

In addition to being effective, BAYER ASPIRIN 
is also wonderfully gentle. Its single active ingredi- 
ent is so gentle to the system doctors regularly 
prescribe it even for small children. 

Get BAYER ASPIRIN today. When you buy, ask 
for it by its full name—Bayer Aspirin—not just 
for “aspirin” alone. 


Because no other pain reliever can match its record of use by 
millions of normal people, without ill effect, one thing you 
can take with complete confidence is genuine 


BAYER ASPIRIN 
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returned home to write the Comte de 
Marliave, distinguished one-armed veter- 
an of the first World War, “Yours is a very 
great name, and I still respect it.” As for 
the still-missing jewels, she would wait 
and hope for their recovery by the police. 

The Comtesse de La Rochefoucauld al- 
lowed herself only one comment about the 
faithless Comtesse de Marliave: “To see 
her ride at the horse shows, who would 
have thought that she wore a wig?” 


HUNGARY 


"Barbaric Culture" 

Jampec (pronounced yam-petz), the 
Budapest imitation of the U.S. zoot suiter, 
was under severe attack from Hungary's 
Communist government. The government 
flayed the jampec as a sinister penetration 
of U.S. “barbaric culture” into Hungarian 
social life. 

Managers of state-owned clothing shops 
displayed mannikins dressed in the jampec 
style, along with the warning that “every- 
body who imitates this American fashion 
madness belongs to the capitalist U.S. 
in spirit.” One shop window (see cut) 
showed a gorilla next to a jampec and a 
telegram from the Budapest zoo’s monkey 
house protesting against the insult of 
comparing a jampec to one of their kind. 

Last week the Communist Party organ 
Szabad Nep called on the government to 
crack down on jampec-dressed youngsters. 
Cried Ssabad Nep: “They portray the 
dismal picture of imitating the American 
gangster’s misanthropic spirit, moral de- 
cay and spiritual degeneration . . . Can 
we treat with indifference the fact that 
our youth are taught to dance sambas to 
the tune of the Hungarian czardas?” 





International 
Jampec & FRIEND 
Moral decay: capitalism and sambas. 
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CANADA 
No Pushing 


Canadians are ever conscious of the 
“colossus of the South.” Last week at a 
Pilgrim Society dinner in Manhattan, Sec- 
retary of State for External Affairs Lester 
Bowles Pearson pronounced the current 
Canadian view of the colossus: 

“Fortunately we in Canada, with a great 
neighbor across the border... are spared 

. the pushing and squeezing to which 
smaller countries in less fortunate parts of 
the world are subjected these days by their 
powerful neighbors. We appreciate our 
good fortune. 

“Our position, our resources, our in- 
terest and our ideals are such that what- 
ever the journey that lies ahead in world 
affairs, we must take it with you. We hope 
that you will realize that it is occasionally 
difficult for us to keep up the pace... 
maintained by a great, long-striding power. 
There may even be occasional moments 
when the course may seem to us to be a 
trifle zigzag, but we know in Canada that 
the general direction is right and the goal 
is good.” 


"In Quiet & Reflection" 


Whenever the late Prime Minister Mac- 
kenzie King had a particularly knotty 
government problem to untangle, he would 
retire to the solitude of his study in the 
attic of Laurier House. There, before a 
portrait of his mother that was always 
softly lighted and graced with fresh flow- 
ers and a cross, Presbyterian King made 
most of his decisions. “The profound 
things of life,” he once explained, “are 
worked out in quiet and reflection.” 

Last week the Ottawa Citizen added a 
startling footnote to the story of King’s 
lonely meditations. Mackenzie King, said 
the Citizen, was a practicing spiritualist 
who believed that his dead mother helped 
him with advice from the spirit world. 

Full Appreciation. The Citizen’s story, 
based on an interview with the dowager 
Duchess of Hamilton,* was taken from 
the London weekly Psychic News, a lead- 
ing publication of Britain’s spiritualist 
cult. A longtime acquaintance of the bach- 
elor Prime Minister and an ardent spirit- 
ualist herself, the duchess declared that 
King “fully appreciated the spiritual direc- 
tion of the universe and was always seek- 
ing guidance for himself in his work...” 

The duchess went on to name some of 
the mediums King consulted in Britain 
and the U.S., and said that King stood 
$6 high in spiritualist circles in both coun- 
tries that he once served as an inter- 
national go-between, An engraved gold 
watch given by Queen Victoria to a British 
spiritualist “in acknowledgment of bene- 
fits received from mediumship” had found 
its way to the U.S. Mackenzie King was 


* Whose son, the present Duke of Hamilton, 
was the owner of the estate near Glasgow where 
Rudolf Hess landed in 1941. 
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Roger Coster, Raph 


MACKENZIE KiNG & Portrait or Hts MorHEeR 
The duchess insisted. 


chosen as the intermediary to return the 
watch to England, where it was turned 
over to the London Spiritualist Alliance. 

There could be no doubt of King’s faith 
in spiritualist guidance, the duchess in- 
sisted; he tried constantly to “see the 
vision.” His only reason for keeping his 
spiritualist activities a secret was because 
“in his official capacity he couldn’t allow 
it to be too well known.” 

Firm Belief. King’s secret was indeed 
so well kept that his closest associates in 
Ottawa last week were unable either to 
confirm or deny that he was a practicing 
spiritualist. Some of them knew that King 
attended séances in London and Paris, but 
they attributed his curiosity to his reli- 
gious nature and his firm belief in life 
after death. None of them could say 
whether, in the privacy of his study, Mac- 
kenzie King actually tried to communi- 
cate with his dead mother or whether his 
Spiritualist experiments had any effect 
upon his conduct of the country’s affairs. 

Chances were that no one would ever 
know. The personal diaries which King 
kept every day and which might have 
shed some light on the subject, were 
ordered destroyed after his death under 
the terms of Mackenzie King’s will. 


BRAZIL 
After the Landslide 


Now that Getulio Vargas was the Presi- 
dent-elect, what could Brazil expect next? 
With three-quarters of the votes counted, 
there was no longer any doubt that the 
little ex-dictator had shaken the nation 
with an electoral landslide. Even before 


the final count, President Dutra sent word 
to Vargas last week that the government 
would “protect the people’s mandate,” 
i.e., tolerate no coups between now and 
Vargas’ inaugural next Jan. 31. After that, 
it would be up to Getulio Vargas. 

As usual, canny Getulio was in no hurry 
to commit himself. From Rio Grande do 
Sul, the old man issued his first post- 
election statement. Said Getulio: “I come 
to power with a heart clean of hate and 
resentment . . . I bow before a triumph 
which has been less mine than that of the 
Brazilian people.” Aside from talking 
vaguely about forming a coalition or per- 
haps a British-style labor government, 
that was about all he said. 

Odd Ties. But Getulio Vargas, dictator- 
President of Brazil from 1930-45, was no 
unknown quantity. He first came up out 
of Rio Grande do Sul in the depth of the 
depression as the rallying point and presi- 
dential candidate of all the discontented 
elements in Brazil. He was always a man 
of action. Counted out at the polls by the 
old-guard regime, he marched on Rio with 
his gauchos and seized the presidency. 

Once in office, he proved to be a mas- 
terly politician—a dictator always ready 
to compromise for the sake of expediency, 
a Strong Man ever ready to conciliate to 
hold his power. He reorganized the courts 
to make justice available to the poor as 
well as the coffee barons. He gave Brazil 
the 48-hour week, a minimum wage, pen- 
sions, vacations with pay. He also banned 
strikes, abolished Congress and founded 
the Estado Novo, an “authoritative de- 
mocracy” complete with a fascist-type 
constitution, press censorship, and a 
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What a wonderful, pleasing wake-up glow — 
when you use “Live-Action” Vitalis and the fa- 
mous “60-Second Workout!” 

50 seconds’ massage with active Vitalis (1) 
stimulates scalp (2) prevents dryness (3) routs 
flaky dandruff (4) helps check excessive falling 
hair. Then 10 seconds to comb, and your hair is 
neater, handsomer—set to stay that way all ag 
Natural looking—never “‘slicked down.” Vitalis 
contains no greasy liquid petro- 
latum—just pure, natural vege- 
table oil. Get Vitalis at your drug 
counter or barber shop. 2 


@ Many skin specialists prescribe 
two of Vitalis’ basic ingredients 
for dry, flaky scalp. 
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home-grown gestapo. When the Nazis 
swept over Europe in 1940, Vargas pro- 
claimed: “It is not the end of civilization 
but the beginning, tumultuous and fecund, 
of a new era.” 

That was as far as Getulio Vargas ever 
went in flirting with the Axis. His dic- 
tatorship was always more personal than 
ideological; the historic ties of U.S. friend- 
ship held strong. Vargas swung his country 
to the Allied side long before it was clear 
that the Allies would win. He granted the 
U.S. air bases across Brazil’s strategic 
northeast bulge. Later he dispatched a di- 
vision to the Italian front, the only South 
American troops to fight overseas in 
World War II. 

New Pattern. Vargas never lost touch 
with Brazil’s poor and underprivileged, 
but by war’s end, the Estado Novo was 
discredited. The army, announcing that 
the country was overdue for democracy, 
forced Vargas to resign, and he went into 
self-exile at his Rio Grande do Sul ranch 
from which he emerged this year. 

Now at 67 he was back, but for the first 
time in his long career, as a democratically 
chosen, constitutional President. Perhaps 
the supple old opportunist could change 
enough to fit the new pattern. Brazilians 
have always said that Getulio could change 
his socks without taking off his shoes. 


MEXICO 


Free Loader 

In the bleak, cotton-growing Ejido Flo- 
rencia, back in the hills from the northern 
city of Torreén, the name of Cliserio 
Reyes was a standing joke. While other 
boys of his age in the small farming com- 
munity interested themselves in girls or 
beisbol, 18-year-old Cliserio spent all his 
spare time and meager pocket money 
building model airplanes. To repeated 
gibes, and pleas from his friends to aban- 
don such foolishness, he replied flatly: 
“Some day I’m going to fly.” 

After the hard work of bringing in the 
cotton crop was finished last week, slim, 
brown-haired Cliserio hopped a ride on a 
truck into Torreén and hiked out 24 
miles to the city airport. For a time he 
watched open-mouthed while the silvery 
planes landed and took off from the field. 
Then Cliserio had a dazzling idea. 

He double-timed all the way back into 
town and invested all his savings in a wool 
cap with earflaps and a pair of bicycle 
goggles. Clutching his package he trotted 
back to the field and unobtrusively made 
his way around to an abandoned hangar 
on the far side of the landing area. From 
the doorway of the hangar he watched for 
a chance to put his idea into effect. 

Into the Night. At 9:30 that night, 
Veteran Pilot Jorge Guzman taxied 
LAMSA’s Flight 202 out to the end of the 
runway and revved up his engines for the 
nonstop flight to Mexico City, 430 moun- 
tain-studded miles to the southeast. Guz- 
man tested his flaps and rudder, then gave 
his DC-3 the gun and soared up into the 
chill, starry night. At 12,000 feet he 
seemed to feel something wrong. “It didn’t 
feel like anything serious,” he later ex- 





CLISERIO REYES 
Sometimes hot, sometimes cold. 


plained, “but there was a vibration some- 
where in the back and the controls didn’t 
feel just right.” The temperature outside 
was a few degrees above freezing. Pilot 
Guzman had been out for half an hour; he 
radioed Torreén that he was coming back. 

As the Torreén control tower’s search- 
light picked up Flight 202 coming back, 
one of its operators spotted a dark object 
clinging to the horizontal stabilizer on the 
right of the plane’s rudder. When Guzman 
brought the ship in, the object slid off and 
ran right into the ground crew's arms, It 
was Cliserio Reyes. 

"Now You Know." Stripping off his 
wool cap and the handkerchief tied over 
his nose (see cut), Cliserio fingered the 
torn sleeve which was all that was left of 
his shirt, and told his story. “When the 
plane warmed up its engines,” he ex- 
plained, “I climbed on and got a good 
hold... Sometimes I felt hot and some- 
times I felt cold, but I didn’t think I'd fall 
off . . . I didn’t know where I was going, 
but it didn’t matter—I wanted to fly.” 

This week, after having served five days 
in jail, as a warning not to repeat his 
escapade, Cliserio Reyes returned to Flo- 
rencia a hero. He told his friends: “Now 
you know I mean it when I say I’m going 
to fly.” From now on, no one would doubt 
it for a minute. 


HAITI 
The Winner 


Compared with handsome, bemedaled 
Colonel Paul Magloire, 43-year-old strong 
man of the island republic of Haiti, New 
Jersey’s Boss Frank Hague and Kansas 
City’s late Tom Pendergast were fumbling 
amateurs at the fine political art of turn- 
ing out the vote. For the first time in the 
nation’s 146-year-old history, Haitian vot- 
ers went to the polls last week to choose 
a President by direct popular election 
(Time, Oct. 9). By week's end, according 
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to the first unofficial returns, Candidate 
Magloire had piled up an early total of 
151,115 votes. His only formal opponent, 
an obscure architect named Fénelon J. 
Alphonse, polled less than 2,000. 


ARGENTINA 
Old Hands, New Directions 


A single-seat jet fighter mounting four 
20-millimeter cannon was undergoing new 
tests in Argentina last week, after whis- 
tling through a first trial flight clocked at 
a speed of 646 miles per hour. The swept- 
wing I.Ae, 33 Pulqui II, powered by a 
Rolls-Royce turbojet engine, is the sec- 
ond jet plane to be designed and built in 
Argentina. The designer: Professor Kurt 
Tank, former technical director of Ger- 
many’s Focke-Wulf concern and designer 
of the formidable FW 190. 

Ex-Nazi Tank is only one of a number 





Kurt TANK 
Also, a one-legged whirlwind. 


of German experts who escaped to Argen- 
tina after World War II. Now working as 
adviser on V-weapons for the Argentine 
Air Ministry is Werner Baumbach, one- 
time Luftwaffe bomber pilot who claims 
to have sunk 300,000 tons of British ship- 
ping. Another Air Ministry adviser is 
Adolf Galland, onetime Inspector General 
of the Luftwaffe Fighter Command. Work- 
ing with Designer Tank is Hans Ulrich 
Rudel, a one-legged whirlwind credited 
with sinking the Russian battleship Marat 
and two cruisers, as well as knocking out 
a record of 532 tanks. 

Designer Tank lives quietly with two 
daughters and a son in the western city 
of Cérdoba, site of Argentina’s chief air- 
craft factory. Though known to some peo- 
ple as Sefor Mathies, he entered Argen- 
tina legally and makes no attempt to con- 
ceal his real identity. A U.S. general officer 
who met him recently commented feel- 
ingly: “Thank God you are working on 
this side of the Iron Curtain.” 
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FOR TRAVEL FUN IN ’'51...PLAN ONE OF 


CANADA'S 10 TOP VACATIONS! 
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ENJOY SKIING—in Canada’s year-round 
playgrounds. Make an early reservation 
‘or Canadian National's 1951 summer 
cruises from Vancouver to fabulous 
Alaska and the Yukon, through the 
sheltered “Inside Passage."’ See totem 
poles, glaciers! 


Next year (or this Fall or Winter) 
take one of Canada’s “10 Top 


CANADIAN 


NATIONAL 


the railway to Canadas 
10 top vacations 


Vacations!" Visit Jasper National 
Park (above) and interesting cities 
included in the itineraries of popular 
“Maple Leaf" Vacations. Fish, hunt, 
golf, play—the Canadian way! Send 
now for free booklets describing 
your choice of any of Canada’s 

10 Top Vacations listed below. (U.S. 
Citizens need no passport.) 


CANADA’S 10 TOP “MAPLE LEAF” VACATIONS 


1. Across Canada. 2. Alaska Cruise. 3. British 
Columbia (“Triangle Route’’). 4. Eastern Cities 
and the Laurentians. 5. Gaspé Peninsula and the 
Saguenay. 6. Hudson Bay and Winnipeg. 
7. Jasper in the Canadian Rockies. 8. Lake of 
the Woods (Minaki). 9. Provinces-by-the-Sea. 
10. Ontario Highlands. 


Canadian National offices in Boston, 
Buffalo, Chicago, Cincinnati, Detroit, Duluth, 
Kansas City, Los Angeles, Minnecpolis, 
New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, 
Portland, Me., San Francisco, Seattle, 
St. Louis, Washington, D.C. In Canada, 
360 McGill Street, Montreal. 
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The Calloused Hand 


Turinese Tailor Antonio Santomauro, 
who made the elaborately embroidered 
Mantle of Peace worn by Pope Pius XII 
for special ceremonies, was busily stitch- 
ing away at two more peace jackets, One, 
of Tibet wool, double-breasted with four 
gold buttons and an embroidered globe 
carried by two small doves, will go to 
Harry Truman. To Joseph Stalin, cour- 
tesy of Tailor Santomauro, will go a sin- 
gle-breasted job, buttoned to the throat, 
with one embroidered dove. 

In Manhattan, warming up for her de- 
but as a pro, Gertrude (“Gorgeous Gus- 
sie”) Moran modeled her latest play to 
the tennis galleries: leopard-skin panties. 
Undecided what to wear on her six-month 
tour of the country, she thought it would 
be “something simple, made out of better 
material than the dresses for amateur 
matches”—perhaps black velvet panties 
“completely covered except when I move.” 

In Chicago for a series of lectures, T. S. 
(The Cocktail Party) Eliot, 62, mused: 
“The years between 50 and 70 are the 
hardest . . . You are always being asked 
to do things, and yet you are not de- 
crepit enough to turn them down... 
Basically I am a very lazy man... After 
Christmas I will try to get down to doing 
another play. I know that no one ever has 
two successes in a row, so I am writing 
the next play for a small out-of-the-way 
theater in London . . . You must go on 
living day to day, but you cannot go on 
. . « Without hope. If there is not hope, 
then we would all lie down and expire.” 

Said Hollywood Tough Guy John Gar- 
field: “I’m not tough . . . Hell, I haven’t 


had a fight since I was 13.” 





Eileen Darby aphic House 


HELEN TRAUBEL 
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PEOPLE 


James A. Farley, in Spain for his third 
visit since the war, had a 40-minute chat 
with Franco, failed to get official permis- 
sion to enlarge his Barcelona Coca-Cola 
plant. 

Home from the hospital, nursing his 
recently fractured thigh, George Bernard 
Shaw, 94, confided to a visitor: “I don't 
think I shall ever write anything more.” 
Otherwise, said his doctors, their patient 
was doing well; he was allowed to leave 
his bed for 90 minutes a day to take 
wheelchair tours of his flower beds (see 
cut) and soak up the autumn sun. 

The Yankees’ pitching pride, Southpaw 
Eddie Ford, 21, was awaiting another 
decision: results of his second draft phys- 
ical to find out whether an intestinal bug 
picked up in Mexico two winters ago had 
gone away. 





The Furrowed Brow 

Dosed with penicillin and fighting a 
cold, Marlene (the “World’s Most Glam- 
orous Grandma”) Dietrich arrived in Lon- 
don 24 hours behind schedule to play a 
middle-aged film star in the film No High- 
way. She still had time to call a press con- 
ference and set reporters straight on a 
matter of figures. Said she: “I am 44, 
not 47.” 

Speaking at Western Reserve Universi- 
ty, David Lilienthal, onetime boss of the 
Atomic Energy Commission, decried 
scare-mongering, but conceded that “any 
person who wants to live a peaceful, 
quiet, uneventful life has just picked the 
wrong time to live.” 

Excited rumors ran through Paris that 


GEoRGE BERNARD SHAW 
Faith, flowers and vital statistics. 


France’s No. 1 Communist Maurice 
Thorez had been liquidated, but it turned 
out he was merely resting comfortably in 
his villa after getting treatment for high 
blood pressure, brought on, said his doc- 
tors, by “physical and intellectual over- 
exertion.” 

Back in Boston for the first time since 
she declared war on Harvard ten years 
ago when the Lampoon voted her the 
movie star least likely to succeed, onetime 
Oomph Girl Ann Sheridan was in a mel- 
low, forgiving mood. “I’m not worried 
any more about what Harvard University 
thinks of me... By the way whatever 
happened to that editor? It would be 
interesting to know what he is doing in 
1950." 

The Metropolitan Opera’s Helen Trau- 
bel sounded a Wagnerian note for her 
home town when she announced that she 
had bought into the St: Louis Browns, 
perennial sad sacks of the American 
League. The deal was no gamble, said she: 
“I know they are going to do something 
. .» This is an investment in faith and 
in sentiment.” 

From a federal jail in Manhattan where 
he has served five months of his one-year 
sentence for contempt of Congress, pudgy 
Eugene Dennis, general secretary of the 
U.S. Communist Party, answered a query 
on the state of his health: “The carcass is 
scaled down somewhat . . . The mind is, 
of course, cogitating, and the spirit is fine. 
Everything is O.K. with me except for the 
loss of precious time.” 

A last-moment hitch developed in the 


% The Lampoon's 1940 editor, W. Russell Bowie 
Jr., is now European research editor for the U.S. 
State Department's Intelligence Division, 
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V LONGER ME than ever before 
JY MOKE BATTERY FOR YOUR MONEY 





Always a top-quality battery, the GREAT NEW top-quality service too. Exide Dealers, with the 
EXIDE gives you more in power and perform- latest equipment are ready to give you expert 
ance than ever before. It’s a development of our service ... ready, also, to supply you promptly 
research-engineering staff, backed by 62 years with factory-fresh Exide Batteries. Depend on 
of battery-building experience. You can count on the Exide Dealer for Good Products, Good Service. 


THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY COMPANY, Philadelphia 32 © Exide Batteries of Conada, Limited, Toronto 
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WHEN IT’S AN Exide YOU START 





For the most exciting winter of your life— 


Tat, Yur Yoon” 
~ 2. Souitglen 












Get a handsome snow-tan watching—or joining—gay 
international skiers on the thrilling ten-mile runs of the 
Parsenn. Then travel to Ticino’s sunny valleys and lakes. 
Four hours take you practically anywhere in Switzerland— 
you save up to half on special rail fares! 


The man to know 
before you go 
is your 
TRAVEL AGENT 








You'll know why Casanova stayed in Solothurn 
when you see this enchanting walled town, with its 
historical cathedral that gleams blue-white on moon- 
lit nights. And—everywhere in Switzerland—such 
food, such service, such hospitality ! 


There’s an exciting reason every season 


to start your vacation in SWITZERLAND 


CENTRE OF EVERYTHING 
TO SEE AND 0O 


For full information and free booklets, write: Dept. M35 


SWISS NATIONAL TOURIST OFFICE 


475 Fifth Ave., New York, N.Y. 661 Market St., San Francisco, Col, 
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well-laid wedding plans of Cinemactor 
Errol Flynn, 41, and Hollywood Dancer 
Patrice Wymore, 23, when a French Lu- 
theran clergyman suddenly withdrew the 
use of his church. The twice-divorced 
groom scurried about, thought he had 
found another, an abandoned church in 
Beaulieu-sur-Mer, Other reported plans: 
a civil ceremony in Monaco with an army 
guard of honor, peasants dancing in the 
streets, followed by a one-day honey- 
moon, the shortest of Flynn’s career. 
Speaking of women in politics, Milli- 
cent Carey Mcintosh, dean of Barnard 
College, had a hunch that more girls 
would grow up to become Senators. But 
a lady President? Out of the question: 
“Other women wouldn't vote for her. . . 
Women themselves are extremely con- 
servative about other women. They still 
prefer men doctors or lawyers or bosses.” 


Just Folks 


The Illinois society of the Sons of the 
American Revolution polled its members 
to see who should get the annual Patriot- 
ism Award, found 9 to 1 in favor of the 
Chicago Tribune’s Colonel Robert (“Ber- 
tie’) McCormick, the state’s “greatest 
patriot of this generation.” 

In Paris, President Vincent Auriol 
stocked his pantry with almond milk and 
other dainties to welcome a visitor, thorny, 
willful Sidi Mohamed Ben Youssef, Sul- 
tan of Morocco. After a dervish whirl of 
party-going, the Sultan doffed his white 
burnoose, slipped into hunting knickers 
for a shooting party at Marly-le-Roi 
where he bagged 76 pheasants, ten hares, 
two partridges. 

For the U.N. blood bank in Tokyo, 
Prince Takamatsu, younger brother of 
Emperor Hirohito, parted with 300 cc of 
his royal blood, then grinned broadly as 
he prepared to down a glass of apple juice. 

Because English weather did not agree 
with his ailing mother, Queen Aliyah, 
Iraq’s sloe-eyed boy King, Feisal Il, 15, 
decided to change schools, checked out of 
Harrow and flew home to sunny Baghdad 
to enter the Iraqi Military College. 

For a medical research benefit, a New 
York auction gallery held a famous-name 
rummage sale, bagged such customer- 
catching donations as a Paisley shawl 
from Irene Dunne, the bat Joe DiMaggio 
used for his home run in the last World 
Series, Sigmund Romberg's original score 
for When I Grow Too Old to Dream, a 
Toscanini baton, a self-portrait of Enrico 
Caruso. 

Mohamed Reza Pahlevi, the Shah of 
lran, divorced from beauteous Princess 
Fawzia, sister of Egypt’s tubby King 
Farouk, announced that his next wife 
would be a commoner, pretty Soraya Es- 
fandiari, 19, granddaughter of a tribal 
chief. The wedding date: Dec. 27, birth- 
day of Mohamed. 

In a three-car caravan with physician, 
secretary and seven servants, Belgium’s 
King Leopold and his Princess de Rethy, 
who is expecting, arrived at Abano, Italy. 
He planned to join the rheumatics for 
some quiet mud baths; she would take 
some slow, countryside motor trips. 
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W-A-S-H-A-B-LE... 
won't shrink out of fit / 


Arrow is mighty proud to present this particular 
fabric. Called “Alpine Flannel,” it is 100° vir- 
gin wool and, believe us, Alp-high in quality! 
Team this rich, fleecy wool with Arrow’s su- 
perb tailoring and you've got yourself a shirt in a 
million! Perfect for general wear on week ends 
...Telaxing in the evenings . .. whenever the air 
is nippy. You've NEVER known such luxurious 
comfort! Best of all, it’s “SANFORLAN”-labeled 
-really washable—won't shrink out of fit. 





These superb Arrow “Alpine Flannel” Shirts 
come in 12 solid colors, and 7 sets of lively plaids. 
ALL are cut free-and-easy for action. $10.00 
Arrow’s handsome all-wool neckties: $1.50. 
Cluett, Peabody & Co., Inc. 

Makers of ARROW Shirts 


Handkerchiefs * Underweor 
Ties * Sports Shirts 


ALPINE FLANNEL 
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: Polarized portholes. Turn a knob Boat ‘n Bottle Bar. Quaint ship- Poolside cafe. Looks out on the lavish 
and polarized lenses admit as much or models in bottles tell the history of Sea Island Club. Here is an American 
as little light as you please. Banishes American sail. Such details as uphol- soda fountain. Here, on heavenly days, 
glare . . . permits a clear view of blue stered elbow-rests at bar make this the the glass top rolls back like a convertible 
seas, blue skies. cleverest cocktail lounge afloat. to Ict in the soft, Southern air. 


GYILST MAIDEN VOYAGE 


CRUISE TO THE MEDITERRANEAN A M c Rl ( AN 
February 10, 1951... The INDEPENDENCE makes her bow to smart 


seagoing America. 53 days. 22 Mediterranean ports « Rates from 


$1500, Reserve Now « Passenger lists are filling fast « Regular Atlantic 
service of the Constitution and Independence to Gibraltar, Naples, 
Cannes, Genoa and all Europe starts April 12, 1951 ¢ Consult your 
Travel Agent or American Export Lines, 39 Broadway, New York 
6, N. Y. (Offices also in many principal cities.) ©1950, A. E.L. 
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inthe new MMependence and Constitution 


Modern American living goes to sea 


i em two great sister ships carry American 
ingenuity to sea— with a host of exciting 
new ideas in ocean travel. Shipwide air condi- 
tioning, polarized portholes, picture windows, 





Bedroom by night. . 


Read, relax, chat with friends in your own 
spacious living room . . . luxurious as a 
private yacht. At night, beds magically ap- 
pear from the walls. Specially designed 


. living room by day. 


Scaluxe mattresses are extra wide, deep, 
comfortable. Drawer and wardrobe space 
galore! Private baths throughout First and 
Cabin class. 





Sea Island Club designed especially for 
these Sun Lane liners. In the center is a 
large swimming pool with dramatic aqua- 
lighting—surrounded by a spacious play 
and refreshment area. On either side of 


the pool are spectator wing-decks where 
you can laze in the sun and look down 
on the fun. Even your deck chair was 
re-designed—made half as heavy, twice as 
comfortable. 


EXPORT LINES w= 


convertible cabins, sound-proofing, private baths, 
and scores of other innovations! Come aboard 
these fastest, largest of Mediterranean liners — 
right here on this page... 





Dial your own climate. Personal air 
conditioning controls in every stateroom. 
Your room gets a complete change of 
bracing air every 8 minutes. Sleep re- 
laxed—awake refreshed! 





Box-seat on the sea! The Observa- 
tion Lounge’s circular sweep of picture- 
window takes in a panorama of beauty. 
Intimate furniture groups . . . sound- 
proofing for conversational privacy. 





THE SUN-LANE TO EUROPE 

























and Victoria Vat” 


The Medal SCOTCH of the World 


Famed the world over are the Tartans 

of the Clans, still proudly worn on festive 
days by every true Scot. There you'll 
likely find another tradition—Dewar’s 
White Label and Victoria Vat, forever and 


always a wee bit o’ Scotland in a bottle! 


for distinguished service 


White Label 
Medal Scotch for more 
than 80 years 








Victoria Vat 


“None Finer” 


The Tartan of 
Cameron of Lochiel 


IMPOR 
om [neSeny | 
Copyright L 


Schenley Import Corp., N.Y. 





Both 86.8 Proof Blended Scotch Whisky 


SPORT 





Again & Again? 

After his drubbing by Ezzard Charles 
last month, Joe Louis said: “I'll never 
fight again.” But the $100,000 he got for 
the Charles fight was far from enough to 
pay his $200,000 back-income tax tab to 
the Treasury. Said Joe Louis last week: 
he would fight again after all. 


Old Age Benefits 


Yankee Manager Casey Stengel, a man 
who got to fame in the sere and yellow 
leaf, was naturally jubilant about winning 
the World Series, but, at 59, he was a lit- 
tle undecided about his future. After the 
last game in his team’s clean sweep, Casey 
surprised sportwriters by saying, “I don’t 
know whether I’m coming back next year 

. - it will depend upon my health.” Last 
week Stengel got just what the doctor 
ordered: a two-year contract making him 
the highest-paid manager in baseball his- 
tory. True to a modern baseball custom 
much favored by front offices, Casey 
would not reveal the exact terms. The 
best guess: $65,000 a year plus a possible 
$15,000 more in profit-sharing bonuses. 

. «€ te 

Another manager was not so jubilant. 
For the first time in twelve years, the St. 
Louis Cardinals had finished in the second 
division. This week Manager Eddie Dyer 
made an expected announcement. Said 
Eddie: “I am not a candidate for the job 
of managing the Cardinals in 1951.” 


Into the Records 

For the last two seasons, freckle-faced 
Francis (“Reds”) Bagnell had been a pret- 
ty good country halfback for the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, but there was never 
a stampede to pick him for the All-Amer- 
ica. Last week, in a thrilling seesaw with 


Dartmouth on Franklin Field, Penn’s cap- 
tain wrote “Bagnell” into the records big 
enough for all the pickers to see it. 

The first indication that it might be 
Bagnell Day came in the second quarter, 
when he ran across for two touchdowns to 
overcome Dartmouth’s early lead. Before 
he had finished for the day, he had passed 
for a third touchdown, spun for a fourth 
on a 63-yd. run, 

Halfback Bagnell completed 20 out of 
29 passes for 276 yds. Fourteen of the 
completions came in a row, to break an old 
record (ten in a row) set by Cornell’s 
Lynn Dorset in 1947. In 18 carries he 
ripped through Dartmouth for 214 yds. 
Total Bagnell yardage: 490 (out of Penn’s 
590 for the day), to break the alltime 
individual yardage record (458 yds.) set 
by Indiana University’s All-America Bob 
Hoernschemeyer against Nebraska in 1943. 
Penn won, 42-26. 


Southwest Show 

The eyes of Texas were upon three of 
the four top football teams in the country 
last weekend, and it was quite a weekend. 
In downtown Dallas, exuberant Texans 
and holidaying Oklahomans put on so 
many pre- and post-game celebrations that 
the Dallas police, without trying to spoil 
the show, hauled in 452 celebrators in 48 
hours. In a day-night doubleheader in 
mammoth Cotton Bowl, 151,045 specta- 
tors also saw some high-class football. 

In the afternoon, undefeated Oklahoma, 
No. 3 team in the country, put up its 23- 
game winning streak for sharpshooting 
Texas, No. 4, to aim at. The Texans drew 
a bead, held a 13-7 lead with less than 
five minutes to go. Then, as the shadows 
lengthened over the bowl, the Texas aim 
wavered, A fourth-down kick attempt was 
smothered, and Oklahoma took possession 
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Philadelphia Bullet 


PENN’S BAGNELL (TOP OF THE PILE) FIRING A Pass 
Big enough to see. 
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Why for years, in the Big 


Money Tournaments, have 
more players used the Title- 
ist than any other golf ball? 
* * * 

For no other reason than that 
players know through actu- 
al experience in competition 
what the Titleist will do. 


Acushnet Process Company, 
New Bedford, Massachusetts. 


ACUSHNET 


GOLF BALLS, 


Sold the World Over Through Pro Shops Only 
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CRUISES 


The Outstanding Travel Adventures 
of the Coming Winter Season 


ROUND-THE-WORLD 
CRUISE in the Superb new 


CARONTA 


111 DAYS ::: 32,000 MILES 
5 CONTINENTS ...30 PORTS 


From N. Y. JAN. 6, 1951 
From Los Angeles JAN. 18, 1951 


Follow the sun and high 
seasons around the globe 
... all five continents in 
both hemispheres . . . see 
the mysteries and 
wonders of the earth’s 
far off corners ... 
fascinating, fabulous, 
unforgettable... blended 
with life aboard the 
lovely Caronia... 
designed and created 
for cruising comfort... 
enjoy gracious living 
at its best. Rates 
from $3500. 


ALL MEDITERRANEAN 
CRUISE in the luxurious 


BRITANNIC 


62 DAYS—21 PORTS. 
From N. Y. FEB. 3, 1951 


Sail the length and 
breadth of the storied 
Mediterranean ... 
romantic sea of 
antiquity .. . visit 
Morocco, Palestine, 
Greece, Egypt, Turkey, 
Italy, Riviera, Spain, 
Portugal and other 
countries . . .Your ship 
the beautiful Britannic, 
splendidly suited to 
leisurely cruising . . « 
enhanced by sipatiiss 
Cunard cuisine and 
service. Rates from $1500. 

















Both cruises allow 
indefinite stopovers in Europe; 
Consult your travel agent 


CUNARD LINE 


CUNARD WHITE STAR 
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deep in the heart of Texas territory. In 
one play, an eleven-yard end-sweep, Okla- 
homa tied the score. Tackle Jim Weather- 
all won the game for Oklahoma with a 
point-after-touchdown placement. 

That night, Texans evened things up 
when Southern Methodist’s Mustangs, 
No, 2 (after Army) in the country, gal- 
loped all over Oklahoma A. & M., 56-0. 
The results demonstrated clearly that 
football, Southwest style, takes no back 
seat to the brand played anywhere else 
in the country. Oklahoma’s victory gave 
them a good chance to run their streak to 
31 straight by season’s end. Southern 
Methodist seemed strong enough to give 
Army a good run for top national honors. 

. © 2 

Other college football victors last week: 
@ In New York City, Army, over Michi- 
gan, 27-6, to boost its undefeated string to 
23 straight. Shackled in a 6-6 tie at half- 
time, Army broke loose for three second- 
half touchdowns in 54 minutes. 

@In New Orleans, Notre Dame over 
aroused Tulane, 13-9, to start the Irish on 
another victory string, now one straight. 
@ At Lafayette, Ind., underdog Miami 
(Fla.) over giant-killer Purdue, 20-14, to 
support, in part, Coach Stu Holcombe’s 
prediction after the Notre Dame upset: 
“We'll probably lose the rest of our games.” 


The Breaks 


Max Hirsch is a veteran horse trainer 
not given to dreaming. When he sized up 
the King Ranch two-year-old crop last 
year, he earmarked three colts—Air Lift, 
Beau Max and Middleground—for future 
greatness. Air Lift, the most promising, 
broke an ankle in his first race and had to 
be destroyed. Beau Max proved unsound, 
never trained or raced to expectation. 
Middleground, despite a suspicious ankle, 
won four of his five races and topped the 
Experimental Handicap ratings. 

This season, as a three-year-old, the son 
of Bold Venture went on to win the Ken- 
tucky Derby and the Belmont, two-thirds 
of the triple crown, and run his total earn- 
ings to $237,725. Last week, his luck ran 
out. During a workout he suddenly broke 
stride, pulled up with his right foreleg 
hanging limp. X rays showed breaks in 
both sesamoid bones on his ankle. 

It was a question whether the colt could 
even be saved for stud duty. Middle- 
ground soon indicated his intention: he 
learned to lie down and get up without 
using the injured leg (now in a cast). Said 
Trainer Hirsch: “He’s so sensible, I’m 
pretty sure he'll make it.” 


Who Won 


@ In Milan, Italy, Armando Filiput over 
time, by *o of a second, to set a new world 
record of 51.9 sec. for the 440-yd. hurdles. 
@ In Paris, the U.S.’s Joe Pitman over 
Russia’s V. Svetilko for the world light- 
weight weight-lifting championship. Said 
Joe: “That Russian was the only one I 
really wanted to beat.” The U.S. went on 
to win the team title. 

@ In Fort Worth, National Amateur Golf 
Champion Beverly Hanson over Pro Patty 
Berg, 1-up, for the Texas open title. 











is Hormel Onion Soup. It's made in 
small batches, under the watchful 
eye of Hormel’s great chef, Jean 
Vernet ... Big mild onions are 
sliced paper-thin, browned tenderly 
in much butter, then simmered 
gently in a lusty beef broth. 
Seasonings are in the French 
tradition, with specially-aged 
Parmesan as the crowning touch. 

Here is a gourmet's soup... to 
evoke memories of France. Try it! 
Geo. A. Hormel & Co., Austin, 
Minn. 


HORMEL onion soup 


HORMEL | 


GO00 FOOD 
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Your welcome will be warm 
in Spain. Every modern con- 
venience and comfort awaits 
you. Hotels are excellent. Food 
is distinctive. And your dollar 
goes far. 


See your travel agent or 


SPANISH 
TOURIST OFFICE 


485 Madison Avenue 
New York 22, N. Y. 
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THE PRESS 


No News Is Bad News 


What happens in a big U.S. city when 
all daily newspapers stop publishing? 
Last week Pittsburgh was finding out. 
When the Mailers’ Union went on strike 
a fortnight ago—and the Drivers’ Union 
refused to load papers — Pittsburgh's 
Scripps-Howard’s Press, Hearst's Sun- 
Telegraph, William Block's Post-Gazette 
were forced to close. 

By the second week of the shutdown, 
Pittsburgh’s 3,000 to 3,500 copies of out- 
of-town dailies made up the major supply 
of newspapers for a city which normally 
buys 800,000 papers a day. Early every 
morning, long lines queued up outside the 
city’s newsstands to scramble for them. 
Since harried news vendors favored only 








Howard Moyer—Pittsburgh Press 
Eprror DietricH 
He promised to go out of business. 


regular customers, a lively grey market 
soon started. One surprised traveler, 
alighting at the railroad station with a 
Sunday New York Times, was handed so0¢ 
for his day-old newspaper. Metropolitan 
sales of Pittsburgh’s Negro weekly, the 
Courier, shot up from 23,000 to 41,000, 
while the demand for newsmagazines far 
outran the supply. 

Vacuum Fillers. Pittsburgh’s seven ra- 
dio stations stepped up their own news 
broadcasts to fill the vacuum left by the 
dailies. Station KQV even tried an obit- 
uary column of sorts by listing recent 
Pittsburgh deaths. But the stations could 
neither give the news as a newspaper or- 
dinarily does nor handle the demands of 
merchants for spot commercials to replace 
their newspaper ads. One result: store 
sales dropped 10% to 50%. 

Pittsburgh’s dailies all protested with 
reason that they were the victims of an 
irresponsible union. The A.F.L. Interna- 
tional Typographical Union agreed; last 
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And wash away garbage 
with the new G-E Disposal! 





All-new, all-white kitchen marvel— 
designed to fit practically every sink! 


Ir’s your TURN—never to see, touch, 
smell unsanitary garbage again. Your 
turn to live in a house minus garbage 
. +. With food waste shredded into tiny 
particles and washed harmlessly away 
to sewer or septic tank! 

And the wonderful appliance that 
makes all this possible is the all-new, 
all-white G-E. Disposall®’—designed to 


fit practically every sink. With new, 
improved features—inside and out— 
and with refinements on those features 
that have already made the Disposall 
a favorite appliance in a quarter of a 
million American homes. 

See the great new General Electric 
Disposall at your dealer's today. Gen- 
eral Electric Co., Bridgeport 2, Conn. 


SEE HOW EASILY THE G-E DISPOSALL WORKS! 


into drain opening. 


control all in one. 


You can put your confidence in— 


1. You just serape food waste 


2. Turn the marvelous Twistop 
safety control. The Twistop 
locks into place during opera- 
tion. This great G-E feature is 


stopper, strainer and safety 


3. Simply turn on cold water. 
Instantly the G-E Disposall 
goes into action—grinding food 
waste into tiny bits. An amaz- 
ing G-E flow switch insures the 
proper amount of “flushing 
water” to wash away all food 


waste, 


GENERAL @@) ELECTRIC 
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Old King Cole was a merry old soul 
And a wonderful sole had he. 

He wore Drake socks 

And they never had a hole 

And he lived to be 93 


DRAKE 100 


ribbed anklets with natural 
rubber elastic tops 


The Drake Hundreds, like Old King Cole, come 
from Britain for your delight. 

They're royally right for every occasion except 
a darning session. Comfortable, shrink-resistant 
wool, reinforced with nylon at the heel and toe, 
they come in a rainbowful of gay and formal 
colors that refuse to run or fade. 

And they burn no holes in your pocket, either. 


This does not constitute; under modern conditions, a guarantee of long life to 
wearers of Drake socks. It is merely a recipe for living their allotted span in 
glorious comfort. 


Every genuine Drake 100 anklet bears the inscription “imported by Drake America Corporation” 


Write for your free copy - 
NEW... BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED 
———— || BOOKLET ABOUT 
BERMUDA 


Look through this exciting 16-page 
booklet before you decide where you'll 
spend your vacation. Here’s the story 
of Bermuda...its sights, sports, shops, 
living... pictured in superb full-col- 
oured photographs ... together witha 
handsome map of the islands. Look 
through this booklet, and you, too, 

will fall under the spell of these de- 

lightful semi-tropical islands. Write 
for your copy today! 











| The Bermuda Trade Development Board, Dept. T-10 
IT’S FUN to fly quickly by | 620 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N.Y. 

plane ...or to enjoy a lei- | Please send me, without charge, a copy of your new Bermuda 
surely trip by steamer. Your | booklet, “Bermupa WeLcomEs You.” 

Travel Agent will makecom- | 

plete arrangements for your l EEE 
Bermuda vacation—at no 

cost to you. 
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week it revoked the charter of its Pitts- 
burgh Mailers’ local for violating 1.T.U.’s 
bargaining rules. The local had refused to 
sign a written contract, had turned down 
a 10¢-an-hour wage increase (it demanded 
13}¢) and rejected arbitration. 

New Paper. The dailies had laid off all 
but a handful of their 3,400 non-striking 
employees on a payless “furlough.” As a 
result, one sportwriter went to work in an 
iron foundry and scores of others took 
temporary jobs to tide them over. 

But Harold Dietrich, 50-year-old assist- 
ant news editor of the Sun-Telegraph, de- 
cided he would rather put out a newspaper. 
With the sponsorship of Pittsburgh’s 
C.1.0. Newspaper Guild and craft unions, 
he turned a three-room downtown office 
into a newsroom and recruited some 20 
furloughed newsmen to cover their old 
beats. This week, on the 14th day of the 
strike, Dietrich’s crew ended Pittsburgh's 
news famine by turning out an eight-page, 
regular-sized daily, the Pittsburgh Daily 
Reporter, printed at the plant of labor- 
paper-publishing Western Newspaper 
Union. The Reporter’s press run was 100, 
cco copies (at 5¢). Enterprising Editor 
Dietrich promised his readers to go out of 
business as soon as he and his men got 
their old jobs back. 


Off to Queer Street 


Britain’s newspaper publishers, already 
cramped by a newsprint shortage and 
soaring prices, caught another body blow. 
The Newsprint Supply Co. Ltd., the non- 
profit cooperative through which the pub- 
lishers allocate their newsprint supplies, 
announced last week that paper was so 
short that the wartime rationing system 
would have to be reimposed. Under it, the 
use of newsprint will be limited to the 
level of 1950’s first nine months, thus 
force every paper either to freeze its cir- 
culation or to cut its size, already down 
to six or at most eight pages. 

Wryly, publishers called the move 
“self-imposed, under duress.” They were 
forced to it by a crisis of the Labor Gov- 
ernment’s own making. While the Gov- 
ernment had gone on exporting 75,000 
tons of British newsprint this year to 
Australia (whose newspapers run as high 
as 48 pages), it had choked off almost all 
Canadian newsprint imports to save $7,- 
500,000 in Canadian credits. Scandinavian 
suppliers, quick to take advantage of the 
shortage created by the Canadian em- 
bargo, had boosted prices to Britain in 10 
months from £30 to £35 a ton. Higher 
prices alone, warned the Sunday Express’ 
Editor John Gordon, would put “many 
newspapers in ‘Queer Street,’ ” and prob- 
ably force a number of marginal provin- 
cial papers out of business. 


You Can't Print That 


In Manhattan’s Waldorf-Astoria last 
week, 348 North, Central and South Amer- 
ican editors & publishers met to organize 
a permanent Inter-American Press Asso- 
ciation with the high-sounding goal of 
guarding “freedom of the press through- 
out America.” But a more specific purpose 
soon emerged sharp and clear: it was to 
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b make yourself 





The memories come t , back in pictures real. so alit Movies turn back the clock . . . and the high 
. a ’ moments of a richly rewarding day spring 
magically to life on the home screen. 





How well you remember and how faithfully He had a good day, and you were proud of The birds broke cover fast, but the movie 
your movies record the blue of the sky, him. And what a satisfaction to have these camera caught all the action, all the 
the blaze of autumn glory in the trees. movies when his hunting days are over. excitement . . . just the way it happened. 





Movies bring back the best of the past . . . Beautiful full-color movies are simple as What do movies cost? Today they fit so 
trips, vacations, the children’s growing-up snapshots —with a Kodak movie camera. comfortably into the budget that a million 
years, the festivities at ¢ hristmas... You'll get beauties from the very beginning. and more families make them regularly. 


Cine-Kodak Reliant Camera (Smm.), 
$79. Fast f 2.7 lens, built-in 
exposure guide, “slow motion,” 

00! Price subject to change without 
tice and includes F ederal Tax. 









The little movie you see on this page... made into 
seven full-le ngth scenes in full color... need cost no 
more than a dollar. (Film processing cost included! ) 


Camera cost is well within reach, too. Kodak has a 
new economy 8mm. mov ie maker, Cine-Kodak 
Reliant Camera, and most Kodak dealers offer time 
payments. See all the Kodak movie cameras at your 
dealer's. There’s one just right for every family. 


Kodak 


Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester 4, N. Y. TRADE-MARK 





He took a new job and the world changed 


He was a big, sturdy man . .. no longer young .. and 
tired by six hard years of war. Now they were 

offering him a new job. 

The work was exhausting. The hours were endless, 
The future was uncertain. The pay was small. 

But the boss—you couldn’t say “No” to that boss. 


So the man whose name was George Washington rook 
the job called the Presidency of the United States 
And for the first time in the history of the world, a 
whole people became their own boss. 


George Washington placed his right hand on the 
Bible . .. and a blacksmith in New Hampshire sang 
as he pounded the anvil. He was a free man, and 
George Washington was w orking for him. 


George Washington sat down at the Presidential desk 


... anda fisherman on the Grand Banks, a farmer in 
Virginia, a schoolmaster in Connecticut, all stood up a 
little straighter. They were free men, and George 

W ashington was working for them. 


All over the world, wherever the news pnt men stopped 
to wonder at this new American thing— 

people who would not be ruled, but governe d themselves. 
A people who had taken the love of independence that 

is in all men, and made it work as a way of life. 


Independence as a way of life is no longer 
something to wonder ‘about. Faith in the things 
George Ww ashington stood for has made 
independence work for Americans for more 

than one hundred and fifty years. 

Holding to that faith w ill make independence work— 
always. 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


Che HONMLO MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
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forge a weapon to fight press censorship 
in the Western Hemisphere, notably in 
Latin America. In a committee report that 
pulled no punches, the countries where 
censorship exists and the degree of press 
repression were ticked off. Peru, Venezue- 
la, the Dominican Republic and 13 other 
countries were all criticized for current or 
recent attempts to censor the press. But 
the chief and most persistent offender 
named by the editors was Argentina. 

The delegates were well aware, as the 
report pointed out, that censorship in Ar- 
gentina meant the summary closing of 
newspapers in some cases (“At the begin- 
ning of the present year, 50 newspapers 
were closed in a single day”), and the slow 
strangling of others deemed too powerful 
to be done in at one blow. 

Loud Cheers. The chief target was La 
Prensa, one of the world’s great newspa- 
pers, and its editor & publisher, broad- 





Acme 


Dr. ALBERTO GAINZA Paz 
The government waited for rain. 


browed Dr. Alberto Gainza Paz. A dele- 

ate to the conference, Dr. Gainza Paz 
Symbolized for the delegates the fight 
against censorship, and each time La 
Prensa’s name was mentioned, the dele- 
gates cheered loudly. 

Perén’s campaign against Buenos Aires’ 
La Prensa and La Nacién, also anti-Perén, 
dates back to 1945, when he had Dr. 
Gainza Paz and Dr. Luis Mitre of La 
Nacién arrested without explanation. They 
were released after a few hours, but since 
then more than a dozen ruses have been 
employed to try to put the papers out of 
business, Peron has personally urged read- 
ers to boycott La Prensa. Laws govern- 
ing the import of newsprint have been 
juggled to take paper away from La Pren- 
sa and La Nacién and give it to pro- 
Perén papers. 

Once, government inspectors forced La 
Prensa to clear its warehouse of paper and 
put it in the street, ostensibly so that 
they could make an inspection of steam 
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pipes. The “inspection” dragged on until 
rain ruined the newsprint. 

Wide Publicity. Recently the govern- 
ment took over the placing of all employ- 
ment want ads, thereby shrinking one of 
the substantial revenue sources of both 
papers. So far, La Prensa (circ. 460,000) 
and La Nacién (circ, 250,000) have man- 
aged to survive. But La Prensa has been 
whittled down from a fat 32 pages to a 
sick twelve by the Perén campaign, 

To work against it—and all hemisphere 
censorship—the newly constituted Inter- 


| American Press Association decided to 


mobilize its strongest weapon: the force 
of public opinion. Henceforth, complaints 
againt the suppression of press freedom in 
any of the Americas will bring on an in- 
vestigation by the association, whose 45 
directors include Dr. Gainza Paz. If any 
country refuses to permit the investiga- 
tion, that fact will be given “the greatest 
publicity possible.” 

If the new technique has any merit, the 
editors will probably soon have the chance 
to test it. Already, their plan was under at- 
tack in Argentina’s pro-Perén press, which 
called the editors “journalistic gangsters” 
in the service of the U.S. Government. 


Passion with a Purpose 

When John H. Johnson, a young Negro 
publicity man in Chicago, borrowed $500 
to start a new magazine, he took a suc- 
cessful model: the Reader’s Digest (circ. 
about 9,000,000). But Johnson’s Negro 
Digest, launched in 1942, was edited ex- 
clusively for Negroes. By culling other 
magazines for thoughtful articles about 
Negroes and their problems, and running 
original pieces by such writers as Hodding 
Carter, Johnson gave his Digest a sober, 
conscientious tone that was new to the 
generally sensational, often irresponsible 
Negro press. By 1945, Digest was such a 
success that Johnson started Ebony, a 
Lrre-like picture monthly (Trae, Oct. 1, 
1945). As Johnson saw it, “[white] pa- 
pers only give the extremes in Negro life, 
the successes or the crimes. We try to give 
a down-to-earth picture of the Negro.” 

Although the down-to-earth picture oc- 
casionally contained such flagrant reader- 
catchers as “What I told Kinsey” (by a 
young Negro schoolmarm), it was general- 
ly a lively, well-edited presentation of 
Negro life. With Digest (circ. 115,025) 
and Ebony (circ. 350,000), Johnson be- 
came the leading U.S. Negro publisher. 

Good Advice. Last week, Johnson add- 
ed a third slick-papered magazine to his 
string: Tan Confessions. It was a big cut 
below the other two. Blending a combina- 
tion of passion (“Desert Madness,” “My 
Secret Sin”) and come-hither morality 
(“Is the Chaste Girl Chased?”), Contfes- 
sions looked to be just what it probably 
will be—a moneymaker for go-getting 
Publisher Johnson. Said he: “We polled 
the Negroes and found that they read 
more confession magazines than anything 
else.”” He was well aware that “a lot of it 
is poor stuff,” but argued that the mag- 
azine’s home-service section (featuring 


beauty and food hints) compensated for | if 
the sex and sensation. Said Johnson: “We ! 











The Punishment of Tantalus 
Is Immortalized in Our Word 


TANTALIZE 


REEK mythology records the story of 
King Tantalus who seriously offended 

the gods and was punished in an extraor- 
dinary manner. He was placed in the midst 
of a lake whose waters reached his chin, but 
receded whenever he attempted to allay his 
thirst. Over his head hung branches laden 
with choice fruit, which likewise receded 
whenever he stretched out his hand in an 
attempt to satisfy his hunger. Tantalus be- 
came the symbol of teasing and torment, and 
his name is the origin of our word tantalize. 
Every day you use hundreds of words whose 
origins are as interesting and surprising as 
this. You will find their fascinating stories in 
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may get into the house with the sex idea, 
but then we give them some good advice 
once we're there.” 

Although he says he makes money with 
both the Digest and Ebony, Johnson is 
convinced that the Negro press, in gen- 
eral, is handicapped by its poverty, which 
stems from its failure to attract national 
advertising. With Ebony, which will carry 
487 pages of national ads this year, John- 
son hopes he is breaking down the eco- 
nomic prejudice against advertising in Ne- 
gro publications because their readers’ in- 
comes are supposedly too low. If he can 
make more money with Tan Confessions, 
he thinks he can do a betier job in his 
other magazines of telling “the Negro how 
to make the best of his opportunities. We 
have a twofold job. We must inform the 
Negro of the injustices in his life, and we 


pretty 


‘ 
 & 





Mike Shea 
PUBLISHER JOHNSON 
First, get into the house. 


must make him press. . . for the freedom 
and equality he deserves. Also we must 
remind him of his responsibility to his 
country.” 

Word Search. At 31, John Harold 
Johnson has made the most of his oppor- 
tunities. A hard worker from the day he 
left the University of Chicago, he puts in 
104 hours a day on the job, skims through 
some 30 newspapers and magazines each 
morning (“All I’m looking for is the word 
‘Negro’’’). He long ago moved out of the 
shabby two-by-four office in which he 
started publishing, now occupies brightly 
decorated quarters in a remodeled mortu- 
ary. His own 29 by 24 office has 1-in.-deep 
buff carpets, rust and green drapes, a huge 
bay window, and a massive white oak 
desk flanked by a bronze nude and a gold- 
painted Dictaphone. 

Says pudgy Publisher Johnson: “We 
can do more good for the Negro by being 
successful than anything else ... A strong, 
solid publication, run by Negroes, can 
wipe out all this prejudice. That’s what 
We want to do.” 
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How Many People Do You Know 
Who Have Gone Around The World? 
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ports of the East, ancient Africa, the great cities of Europe. At sea, enjoy 
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THE THEATER 





New Musical in Manhattan 


Call Me Madam (music & lyrics by 
Irving Berlin; book by Howard Lindsay 
& Russel Crouse; produced by Leland 
Hayward) opened with an advance sale of 
over $1,000,000 and the sort of fabulous 
buildup that can all too easily backfire. 
But Call Me Madam, while far from stu- 
pendous, is perfectly satisfactory—and at 
least can boast of one stupendous per- 
former, Ethel Merman. 

Call her madam—or Madame Du Bar- 
ry, or Panama Hattie, or Annie Oakley 
she remains unsurpassed in putting over a 
song (and a show). No lungs can send 
forth more compelling sounds, no lips can 
enunciate words more clearly. She func- 











Lindsay & Crouse’s libretto is quite primi- 
tive as satire, and rather shameless (three 
of those phone calls to President Truman 
that are beginning to outnumber, on 
Broadway, the old Eleanor Roosevelt 
gags), but it is breezy and good-natured. 
George Abbott’s direction is pleasantly 
breezy too; and Jerome Robbins’ light 
and stylish dances provide an airy con- 
trast to Miss Merman’s earthy charm. 


New Play in Manhattan 
Legend of Sarah (by James Gow & 


Arnaud d’Usseau; produced by Kermit 
Bloomgarden) shows the serious-minded 
authors of Tomorrow the World and Deep 
Are the Roots having their first fling at 
comedy. The result is innocuous, but it is 


ETHEL MERMAN 
Even the eggs are golden. 


tions with the precision of a machine and 
the animation of a cheer leader, and is as 
American—and as lowdown—as chewing 
gum. Beyond that is her showmanship: 
even when her material lays an e 
makes it seem a golden one. 

This time, in a highly topical spoof of a 
lady ambassador to “the Grand Duchy of 
Lichtenburg,” she plays one of those high- 
up roles made to order for her lowdown 
ways. She observes protocol with a prat- 
fall, practices diplomacy by outright prop- 
ositioning. When she gets fired and can no 
longer be called Madam, a grateful Lich- 
tenburg hangs a cross round her neck that 
entitles her to be known as a Dame. For 
romance she has Paul Lukas, a distin- 
guished actor who manages to seem so 
while having no opportunity to act; and 
for assaulting the rafters, there are such 
numbers as The Hostess with the Mostes’ 
on the Ball, Can You Use Any Money 
Today? and You're Just in Love. 

If the show itself tags and eventually 
begins to toil after Merman, it never 
trips her up. Irving Bertin’s score is pleas- 
ing and varied, offering now the pretty 
Old World tinkle of The Ocarina, now a 
pre-election selection called They Like Ike. 








also tenuous and labored—the sort of 
play that could end virtually anywhere 
and never seems to end at all. 

It tells of young Minerva Pinney 
(Marsha Hunt), who quarrels with the 
arrogant young writer (Tom Helmore) 
she is living with in Greenwich Village, 
and goes back to her New England home. 
Descendant of a Revolutionary War hero- 
ine who once detained General Howe for 
four days—whether from passion or pa- 
triotism—Minerva gets involved with a 
foundation that wants to honor her an- 
cestress by “restoring” the town. She gets 
even more involved when the young writ- 
er turns up. The play gets most involved 
of all trying to keep afloat. 

The trouble with Legend of Sarah is not 
just that the pattern is familiar but that 
like the pattern in wallpaper it endlessly 
repeats itself. Sarak starts with lovers 
scrapping and they continue to scrap, at 
ten-minute intervals, for the rest of the 
play. Betweenwhiles, the genteel agitation 
over the ancestress could be excused its 
lack of drama if it ever had any real gaiety 

tire. The dogged humor of the play is 
not sd by the relentless vivacity of 
the production. : 
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EDUCATION 


Separate but Equal 


When the U.S. Supreme Court ordered 
the University of Texas to admit a Negro 
law student last June (Tre, June 12), it 
set other Southern states to anxious self- 
appraisal. The key point in the court’s 
decision: if Negro education is “separate” 
(segregated), it must be equal in quality 
to that in white schools. On that princi- 
ple, the University of Virginia has decided 
to admit a Negro to its law school this 
fall, and the attorney general of Tennes- 
see has advised the University of Tennes- 
see to do the same. In North Carolina last 
week, the decision went the other way. 

Ruled Federal Judge Johnson J. Hayes: 
the eleven-year-old law school of the 
North Carolina College for Negroes, in 
Durham (26 students, six professors 
essentially just as good as the University 
of North Carolina’s 105-year-old law 
school at Chapel Hill (280 students, ten 
professors). Therefore, concluded the 
court, the Chapel Hill law school has the 
right to turn Negro applicants away. 


The Old Bean Pot 


In more leisurely days it took three 
years to turn out a sound Cheddar, 17 
years to produce a worthy draft of bour- 
bon, a generation or more to establish an 
enduring interscholastic tradition, Then 
the technicians and pressagents turned on 
the speedup. Last week, having lighted a 
fire under a pan of tradition, Boston Uni- 
versity, with some help from Syracuse 
University, was preparing to prove that it 
could be cooked to a turn in no more 
than the time a mountain distiller would 
take to turn out a batch of Old Popskull. 

What the annual Boston-Syracuse foot- 
ball game needed for greater class, a spe- 
cial B.U. committee had decided, was a 
nice trophy—something like the Michi- 
gan-Minnesota little brown jug or the 
Indiana-Purdue old oaken bucket. The 
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This can be the year for you and your family 
to discover living in Florida is a delightful 
year-round adventure. 

All year long Florida residents enjoy the balm 
of Florida's sparkling sunshine and health-giving 
climate, its broad beaches and fascinating inland 
waters, the unlimited opportunities for outdoor 
fun and relaxation. All year long Florida children 
enjoy the advantages of excellent schools, 
churches, and fine community living. And all year 
long Florida families share the rich bounty of 
good times and good living to be found in all 
parts of Florida in all seasons of the year. 


And perhaps best of all, Floridians have 
found that the way of life which offers so 
much more actually costs less than any other -- 
that building costs and living expenses are 
well below the national average. Come down 
now and see for yourself why no other place 
under the sun can compare with Florida for that 
vacation of a lifetime -- or a lifetime vacation. 
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directory — write for free catalog. 
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committee considered and discarded the 
notion of a totem pole or a big bass drum. 
Finally someone suggested an oldtime 
Boston bean pot. Bright B.U. Publicity- 
man George Wood took over from there. 

His first step was to find a bean pot 
with great potential aura. After a search 
through local potteries, he found a dandy: 
a 200-qt., 100-lb., 50-year-old affair. Then 
one day last week he loaded his bean pot 
into a Yellow Cab, had himself driven to 
a deserted highway excavation, eased the 
pot down into the mud (“to dirty it up a 
bit”), and hauled it back to his office. 
Next day, Boston papers received a spe- 
cial B.U. release: “A gigantic bean pot 

- .« Was unearthed on the banks of the 
Charles River yesterday . . . Prof. Albert 
Morris . . . expert on anthropology... 
declared that the bean pot was definitely 
authentic and ‘at least so years old. . .’” 
Following the sound rule of never trying 
to make a chump of a city editor, Wood 
also candidly tipped the city desks that it 
was just a polite hoax. 

Except for the Boston Record, which 
went along to the extent of running a pic- 
ture of the pot, the Boston press pretty 
much ignored the big find. But Publicity- 
man Wood was not through. Later, he 
mailed out another release: the president 
of the Syracuse University Alumni Club 
of Boston had claimed the pot on the 
grounds that it was “very likely” made in 
Syracuse. Final announcement (due some 
time before the B.U.-Syracuse game next 
week): the two schools have agreed to 
play for the bean pot from here on out. 

Publicityman Wood didn’t seem to 
mind that a lot of people knew about his 
stunt. He was confident that, within a few 
years, nobody would care very much how 
the old Bean Pot Tradition did start. 


Knowledge v. Pet Ideas 

London’s arch-Tory Recorder carried 
the story under a six-column headline: 
WILD MEN LOSE CONTROL OF LONDON 
SCHOOL OF ECONOMICS! What the Re- 
corder and other London papers went on 
to tell their readers: the stormy London 
School of Economics had just appointed a 
new man to the chair of political science, 
last occupied by the late leftist, owlishly in- 
tellectual Harold Laski. And by any stand- 
ard Laski’s successor was no wild man. 

He was mild-mannered, string-haired 
Michael Oakeshott, 48, longtime (1923- 
49) Cambridge history don, a conserva- 
tive with a passion for horse races.* To 
many a Briton, it seemed as if L.S.E, and 
its 3,600 students might be headed down 
mid-road at last. 

No Light Matter. Rightly or wrongly, 
for 55 years the London School of Eco- 
nomics has had a reputation for just the 
opposite—a hotbed of socialism, Tories 
called it, a breeder of radicals. It began 
one day in 1894, when Fabian Socialist 
Sidney Webb received an unexpected leg- 





% Among Oakeshott’s publications is a treatise 
entitled A Guide to the Classics. It is not a man- 
| ual of what good books to read, but a discussion 
| of ways to pick a winner in Britain's classic 
| Derby, St. Leger, etc. Auther Oakeshott himself 
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acy of £10,000 from a fellow Fabian who 
had just blown his brains out. After mull- 
ing over the matter with his wife Beatrice, 
Sidney decided to start a new school 
where socialist theory would stand on an 
equal footing with more conventional 
viewpoints. “Above all,” explained Bea- 
trice Webb to her diary, “we want the 
ordinary citizens to feel that reforming 
society is no light matter, and must be 
undertaken by experts specially trained 
for the purpose. . .” 

Before long, the world began to hear a 
good deal about L.S.E. Hundreds of stu- 
dents flocked to hear Philosopher Ber- 
trand Russell, or Sidney Webb himself, 
lecturing on the Fabian way in his high 
nasal voice. In 1912 a young man named 
Clement Attlee joined the faculty to teach 
social science and administration. Former 
pupils remember him as a quiet, dry, 


Normen Miller 
LoNDON's OAKESHOTT 
No wild man, he. 





sometimes boring lecturer, devoted to his 
subject, who inspired classes only by his 
meticulous sincerity. Later, other young 
reformers followed: Philip Noel-Baker, 
now Labor’s Minister of Fuel and Power; 
onetime Chancellor of the Exchequer 
Hugh Dalton; and in 1926, Harold Laski. 

"Diabolically Clever." For 23 years 
Laski seemed to overshadow everyone else 
at L.S.E., became in the public mind al- 
most a synonym for the school. “My 
life,’ he once cried, “is my students!” 
and some of his students never forgot 
what he said (in the 1945 election, 67 
of them were elected Labor M.P.s). A 
brilliant man who could read 200 pages in 
an hour (“diabolically clever and om- 
niscient,” said Justice Oliver Wendell 
Holmes), he was also a spectacular lec- 
turer. Sometimes gesturing excitedly and 
sometimes staring motionless at his palm, 
he spoke “with a force and conviction,” 
recalls one student, “that sent us all away 
determined to reshape the world.” 

Did the Oakeshott appointment really 
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mean that L.S.E. had changed overnight? 
Actually, the appointment was part of a 
tradition much older than that of Laski. 
“We are,” wrote Beatrice Webb, “perfect- 
ly bona fide in our desire to advance... 
knowledge, caring more for that than for 
our own pet ideas.” In this desire, the 
Webbs—and later the self-perpetuating 
Court of Governors who now make all 
appointments—hired a good many teach- 
ers who had no truck with “Sidneywebbi- 
calism.” L.S.E.’s first director was Oxford 
Don W. A. S. Hewins, an outspoken Tory. 
Since then, in the school’s two spra 
buildings on Houghton Street, the sc 
has found space for scholars of 5 
divergent views, from liberal Lord Bever- 
idge to conservative Arnold Toynbee 
from middle-of-the-road Historian Denis 
Brogan to anti-socialist (The Road to 
Serfdom) Friedrich igust von Hayek 
(“Poor Fritz, poor Frit used to 
say, “he is a 1906 liberal, a Walter Lipp- 
mann Good Society man’’). 

Last week, as Michael Oakeshott took 
over Laski’s old chair, he did not seem 
out of place to those who L.S.E. 
well. “I am not a politician,” says he. “I 
was brou up an historian.” In the older 
tradition of caring more for knowled 
than pet ideas, Michael Oakeshott felt he 
was right at home. 



































Harvardman on the Hocking 

At Ohio University, in the relaxed 
southern Ohio town of Athens (pop. 
9,000), the current saying is: “A Yale 
founded the school, but a Har 
put it on its feet.” The Yalemar 
Manasseh Cutler, who helped start the 
university in 1804 as the nation’s first 
land-grant college. The Harvardm 
year-old John Calhoun Baker, Ohio’s pres- 
ident since 1945. 

When John Baker arrived at Ohio's 
Hocking Valley campus five years ago, he 
found the old college in shabby shape. 
While Ohio State at Columbus was boom- 
ing along with 7, Ohio Uni- 
versity’s enrollmer 























mere 1,395. It was stum 
a $1,450,000 budget—far vha 
needed. The roof of historic old Cu 
Hall leaked, and the building had been 
emned. Other buildings needed 
ing, painting, and repairing. Pat 
bare ground showed through tl 
turf like moth holes in a bear x 
Not surprisingly, faculty and student mo- 
rale was in the dumps. 
Open to Everyone. S< 
Baker, who had been 
Harvard University, was no man to sit 
and fret I 
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about adversity. He seemed to be 





1ere at once. At 8 ea 
the daily parade of visitors 
his office ready to see one & all (“ 
iminister in a vacuum,” says 













can’t ac 
“My do 
he would be striding about the 
inspecting and making plans, tossi 
a cheerful “Howdy” to whomever | 
Late at n t led 





is open to everyone”). 







t, while the fire crackled in 
study, he went on with his work lon 
after most campus lights were out. 

As the months passed, the university 
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Great Trains of America—6000 horsepower Milwaukee Road Freight near Mt. Rainier, Washington. 
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On the logging trails of northern Wash- 
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began to buzz. Baker persuaded the legis- 
lature to give him enough money to dou- 
ble his plant. He built two spanking new 
dormitories, new chemistry and engineer- 
ing buildings, an indoor swimming pool, a 
health center, an astronomy laboratory— 
seven new buildings in all. He spent near- 
ly $1,000,000 streamlining the older build- 
ings from top to bottom, planting clumps 
of shrubbery, restoring turf to the lawns. 
Partly because of the G.I. bill, but per- 
haps as much because of John Baker, uni- 
versity enrollments more than tripled. 
Open for the Best. President Baker's 
streamlining did not stop there. To perk 
up his faculty, he sent some of his pro- 
fessors off for a year of extra study at 
Harvard. (““What’s he trying to do,” some 
Ohioans wondered, “make this a Harvard 
on the Hocking?”’) He hired others from 
such universities as Columbia and Chi- 
cago. He searched like a talent scout for 





Outo's BAKER 
No man to sit and fret. 


the best men he could find to fill the va- 
cancies in the colleges of fine arts, applied 
science, education and commerce. He left 
no doubt of his plans: “We are building 
a quality institution.” 

Last week, after five years in office, 
President Baker was giving some of his 
alumni a chance to see what he had done. 
He had invited a special committee of old 
grads down to Athens—the nucleus of 
what he hoped would be a network of 
high-powered alumni clubs. Old Ohioans 
would find their restless president difficult 
to keep up with. He was still striding 
about the Green, still bubbling over with 
new projects. Among them: another 
$300,000 dormitory, a new golf course, 
a speech-department building equipped 
with broadcasting station and theater. He 
was still tossing “Howdys” in all direc- 
tions. “When I walk around,” says he, 
“IT like to feel that everybody is my 
friend.” At Ohio, alumni were learning 
last week, everybody is. 
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a train 


He's been on the go every minute since he hit New York. Now he’s 
back in his room at The Commodore . .. ready to check out and head 
for home. Why so relaxed? Because he knows he can make his train in 
a walk—there's a direct entrance right into Grand Central Terminal from 
the Commodore lobby! (B & O and Airlines Terminals are just across 
the street.) 

Coming or going, that's convenience—the kind that adds extra time 
to your New York visit. Gives you more time, too, to relax and enjoy 
the hospitable comforts of 
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Doug McClain, one of the nation’s top 
professional handlers of dogs, poses 
Champion Blue Bluster of Melbee, the 
third generation in a line of Kerry Blues 
to be judged the best dog in a major 
dog show. McClain says: “I have al- 
ways stressed the importance of a good 
balanced diet for these great dogs. And 
it has been a big factor in their success. 
That’s why I go on record so often 
recommending Dash Dog Food. It’s a 
good, balanced food for dogs— fortified 
1 Gres 86 Proof with liver. And it’s made by Armour!” 


WILE Julius Wile Sons & Co., Inc., N.Y. Get Dash at your sieamareiag 
[euwssarnt Sole Agents for the U.S.A, Dash — fortified with liver! 
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RADIO & TV 


Color Climax 


In Manhattan, a salesman earnestly but- 
tonholed a doubtful customer. “They'll 
never lick this thing,” he cried. “It’s too 
big. With Marshall Plan and arms for Eu- 
rope, and if we should have another war— 
God forbid—who knows when there'll be 
color television? Better take this set right 
now...” In Washington, another dealer 
moaned: “Yesterday I sold exactly one re- 
ceiver. Normally, I'd get rid of 30 to 50 in 
one day.” Across the nation, other TV 
dealers gloomily surveyed piles of canceled 
orders. Manufacturers, with TV sets in 
their warehouses, gritted their teeth. 

For the industry, it was the most con- 
fused day since Orson Welles, twelve years 





CBS's STANTON 
“You may save some money... 


ago, launched his invasion-from-Mars. 
The Federal Communications Commission 
caused it all last week by handing down a 
final decision on color TV. As it had indi- 
cated it would last month, FCC ruled out 
the dot sequential system of RCA and the 
line sequential of Color Television Inc., 
plumped for the field sequential system of 
CBS (Tim_, Nov. 28). 

Red, Blue & Green. Just how good is 
CBS color TV? Most TV critics agree that 
the picture it produces is generally excel- 
lent. The colors are soft, not glaring, and 
the image is easier on the eyes than black 
& white TV.* The difference is much more 
impressive than that between black & 
white movies and Technicolor. Because 
the TV screen is so much smaller than a 





* Some viewers of the CBS system complain of 


“color flash” when they look away from the 
screen. CBS officials point out that the cye 
quickly becomes adjusted and that color flash 


(caused by the persistence in the eye of the last 
one-color picture seen) soon disappears, 
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BARBARA BRITTON 
“dream of a trip“ 
@ “Oh, what a beautiful flight!’ exclaimed 
Actress Barbara Britton leaving E/ Inter- 
Americano at Miami. “One reason for my 
visit to Lima . . . knew El InterAmericano 
would take me there in luxury. All in all, 
I had a dream of a trip.” 

El InterAmericano is the fastest daily 
flight from the U.S.A. to Buenos Aires. 
Deluxe DC-6 Sleeper follows the short 
route... via Pan American and Panagra 
from Miami to Balboa, Guayaquil, Lima, 
Santiago, “B.A-”’ Exclusive — The “Fiesta 
Lounge”! Call your Travel Agent or Pan 
American, U. S. Sales Agents for 
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Anacin® is like a doctor's 

prescription, That is, Anacin contains not 
one but a combination of medically proved 
active ingredients. Anacin is specially com- 
pounded to give FAST, LONG LASTING 
relief. Don’t wait. Buy Anacin today. 
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movie screen, color giv es a great deal more 
information. Football and basketball are 
easier to follow because of contrasting 
jersey colors; backgrounds are better de- 
fined and more realistic; clothes, food and 
furnishings become more attractive. 

The colorcasts which CBS expects to 
launch next month will require a fairly 
heavy financial outlay from any of the 
8,000,000 U.S. set owners who want the 
images to appear on their screens. To re- 
ceive color telecasts even in black & white, 
set owners must spend $30-$s50 for an 
adapter. When plugged into the set, the 
shoebox-shaped adapter (about the size of 
a midget radio) reduces the number of 
“scanned” lines on each screen from the 
525 used for ordinary telecasts to the 405 
lines required by the CBS system. To get 
telecasts in color, set owners must spend 
another $75-$100 for a converter. The 











CBS Converter & TV Set 
“Against the public interest”? 





converter is a whirling, motor-driven disc 
which slides in front of the TV screen (see 
cut) and filters the image through red, 
blue and green colors at such speed that 
they are blended by the human eye into a 
full-color picture. 

The mechanical, spinning disc is respon- 
sible for the high standard of CBS color 
pictures. But it also limits their size. The 
diameter of the disc must be twice the size 
of the desired picture. Even if an original 
black & white screen measures 20 inches, 
the most practicable color picture will be 
a 124-inch one. Technicians, both at CBS 
and RCA, are currently working on an 
electronic, direct-view color tube that 
may, eventually, permit color screens of 
any size. 

No Admittance. By Christmas, CBS 
plans to have 20 hours a week of color TV 
on the air. These colorcasts, during the 
daytime and late at night, will not inter- 
fere with CBS's regular black & white TV. 

On paper, CBS seems certain of collect- 
ing up to $150 million in royalty fees from 
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The Automatic 
Dishwasher with 


THE FIRST 
la ORIGINAL 


Built-in Electric 
Hot Water Tank 





| DISH*A+ MATIC 

| Super-heats and keeps its 
= | water at pasteurizing 180° for 

| hygienic washing and rinsing! 





Far and away the finest automatic 
| dishwasher you can own! Your 
| DISH-A-MATIC automatically 

washes, rinses, dries all the dishes, 
, glassware, silverware—even pots 
and pans—in complete service for 
6! Operates so quietly you can 
hardly hear it. 

Take your choice of 3 models—beau- 
tiful sink unit (illustrated), com- 
pact cabinet model, or drop-in unit 
for installation in present kitchen 
counters. New anti-jamming Apex 
WASTE-*‘A*MATIC Food Waste 
Disposer gets rid of food waste 
electrically! Available with sink 
unit; fits any standard sink drain. 
Write for descriptive literature now! 


THE APEX ELECTRICAL MFG. CO, 
DEPT. T-5 * CLEVELAND 10, OHIO 
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WOME CLEANERS 
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“The versatility of AUDOGRAPH Electronic 


Soundwriter keeps selling us every day!” 


says Claude Putnam, Pres., 
Markem Machine Company 
Keene, N. H. 














In addition to heading the 
Markem Machine Company, 
Mr. Putnam is this year's 
president of the National 
Association of Manufacturers. 
He is alert to better ways 
of getting things done. 


Dictation is EASIER 


with AUDOGRAPH 


@ Markem Machine Company 


started with AupocrapH for streamlining dictation and corre- 
spondence handling; discovered other AupoGRAPH uses. Now 
AupoGRAPHS accompany officials on trips to the field. Recorded 
discs are mailed to the home office for instant action. Markem 
also uses AUDOGRAPH to record sales meetings, conferences, 
telephone conversations. “The versatility of the AupocraPH 
Soundwriter keeps selling us every day!” says Mr. Putnam. 


You too will welcome this small, compact electronic servant 
that permits you to work as fast as you can think. Your business 
—no matter how small or large—can save effort, money and time, 
starting today! Use the convenient coupon now and step up the 
tempo, efficiency and output of your office or profession. 

Made by The Gray Manufacturing Company (established 1891— 
originators of the Telephone Pay Station). 


TRADE MARK “AUOOGRAPH”™ BEG. U. Ss. PAT. OFF. 
ELECTRONIC 
SOUNDWRITER 


AUDOGRAPH sates THE GRAY MANUFACTURING COMPANY, HARTFORD 1, CONNECTICUT 
and service in 180 
Tce cities of the 

S. See your Classi- 





fied Telephone, Diree- Send me Booklet Z-10—"Now We Really Get Things Done!” 
tory — under “ “Dicta- 
ting Machines. 


Canada: Northern @ NOMC. scccccccccccccccscscccssesessssseeeessesesssseeee eases 
Electric Company, 

Ltd., sole authorized 

agents ie the Domin- 

ion, Overseas: Westrex @ 

Corporation (export 

affiliate of Western 

Electric Company) in 

35_foreign countries, © 
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patents on its exclusive color process 
developed by Hungarian-born Dr. Peter 
Goldmark. But, at week’s end, CBS dis- 
covered it still had a fight on its hands. 

Almost without exception, the major 
TV manufacturers denounced the FCC 
decision in favor of CBS. Board Chairman 
David Sarnoff of RCA labeled it “scien- 
tifically unsound and against the public 
interest.” TV Pioneer Allen B. Du Mont 
snorted: “The decision just says to hell 
with the people who already own televi- 
sion sets.” Pilot Radio Corp. threatened 
federal court action against FCC hecause 
it had “exceeded its jurisdiction.” The 
Radio-Television Manufacturers Associa- 
tion called a special closed meeting on 
color TV, refused admittance to a CBS 
representative. 

Body Blow. On the air at week’s end, 
CBS President Frank Stanton protested: 
“We do not want the future of color tele- 
vision to fall into the hands of any self- 
appointed group meeting in secret behind 
closed doors. We intend to do everything 
we can to prevent anyone... from block- 
ing color television and keeping it from 
the American public.” 

Announcing that CBS was eager to li- 
cense every TV manufacturer in the U.S. 
to make equipment based on “CBS color 
inventions,” Stanton struck a body blow 
at the recalcitrant manufacturers. He sug- 
gested that his listeners may want to wait 
six months before buying a new TV set. 
By waiting, said Stanton, “you may save 
some money and you will have a self- 
contained set with built-in compatibility 
and built-in color. On the other hand, if 
you buy an ordinary black & white set 
now, you will be able to enjoy the black & 
white programs being broadcast. But, if 
you do buy such a set, buy only from a 
manufacturer who will give you positive 
assurance that there will soon be adapters 
and converters which will enable you to 
get color.” 


Program Preview 


For the week starting Friday, Oct. 20. 
Times are E.S.T., subject to change. 


Pulitzer Prize Playhouse (Fri. 9 p.m., 
ABC-TV). Abe Lincoln in Illinois, with 
Raymond Massey and Betty Field. 

Your Show of Shows (Sat. 9 p.m., NBC- 
TV). Guest M.C.: Madeleine Carroll. 

Showtime ... U.S.A. (Sun. 7:30 p.m., 
ABC-TV). Gertrude Lawrence and Her- 
bert Marshall in a scene from Susan and 
God. 

Colgate Comedy Hour (Sun. § p.m., 
NBC-TV)., Starring Fred Allen. 

Theatre Guild on the Air (Sun. 8:30 
p.m., NBC). Hemingway’s A Farewell to 
Arms, with Joan Fontaine and Humphrey 
Bogart, 

President Truman (Tues. 11:30 a.m., 
all networks). Foreign policy address on 
the U.N.’s fifth anniversary, 

Prudential Family Playhouse (Tues. 8 
p.m., CBS-TV). Dodsworth, with Ruth 
Chatterton and Walter Abel. 

Hallmark Playhouse (Thurs. 10 p.m., 
CBS), Lionel Barrymore in Legend of 
Sleepy Hollow. 
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You'ut find no royal pomp in this pic- 
ture, but the fields and gins where King 
Cotton reigns are worthy of every citi- 
zen’s respect. 

Here, from boll to bale, is the great 
staple textile crop of America, with a 
production of 16,127,000 bales last 
year —$2,262,779,000 worth of cotton. 

Cotton is almost as much a part of 
your life as air or water, as close to you 
as your skin. It’s the clothes you wear 


—the sheets you sleep on—the basic 


material of many military needs. 


Across the land, from the Carolinas 
to California, “Caterpillar” Diesel Cot- 
ton Gin Engines supply power for gin- 
ning. And in countless other fields— 
mining, oil drilling, pipelining and 
pumping; in sawmills, light plants, 
factories and farms; in locomotives, 
tugboats, power shovels, rock crush- 


ers — you'll find the big yellow engines 


CATERPILLAR 


COTTON’S THRONE 





working steadily and economically to 
keep America strong. 

Built in a complete range of sizes for 
all industrial uses, “Caterpillar” Diesel 
Engines and Electric Sets deliver up to 
500 HP. or 314 KW. Wherever depend- 
able power is needed, in isolated com- 
munities far from the high-lines or on 
the defense fronts, these rugged, self- 


contained units are doing their job. 


CATERPILLAR TRACTOR CO., PEORIA, ILL. 


DIESEL ENGINES 
‘TRACTORS » MOTOR GRADERS 
EARTHMOVING EQUIPMENT 


The most important new car it 









America... 


“It fills the needs, the wants, the purchasing power of all America sn I | 
as no other car has done in the last ten years, and has the full 2 
generous proportions to which Americans are accustomed. 
It is the car that every American family can afford to buy, The Henry J’s a honey! Smart to 
to operate, to maintain, and be proud to own.” look at... smart to own! Note the 


“low waistline”... speed-style radiator 


(signed) HENRY J. KAISER 


grille... fluted upswept fenders... 
fashioned flanges at wheel cut-outs. 
Extra-wide doors, front seat 5 feet 
wide! And the rear seat folds forward, 
giving you 55 cubic feet of 

storage space! 


tough! 


The Henry J’s tough as an elephant 
yet nimble as a kitten! Husky 
Double-Channel Frame...the rear 
axle Hypoid-geared, as in most 
expensive cars! Largest vision area 
in any low-priced car! Short turning 
radius, Triple-Control Steering, 
oversized brakes, make it far safer, 
much easier to handle, to park! 


thrifty! 


The Henry J means less to pay every 
way. You get up to 30 to 35 miles per 
gallon from the quiet, responsive 





Supersonic Engine (choice of 4 or 6 
cylinders). Lower maintenance... 
repair bills...insurance...operating 
cost! Your savings, in just two years, 
can more than total the down 
payment on the Henry J! 


Built to Better the Best on the Road! 


Kaiser*Frazer Sales Corporation, Willow Run, Michigan 





With a marvel in his hand 


T has shaped a civilization and 
built an era. It has helped to ad- 
vance our agriculture a thousand 
years in a century. 
It has played a vital part in creat- 
ing the greatest industrialized society 
. and the highest standard of liv- 
ing . . . in history. 
It has made possible the building 
of structures that rival the “seven 


KOPPERS 


wonders of the world.”’ It has aided 
men to live beneath the sea like fishes, 
and to fly through the air like birds. 

It has helped to give us more com- 
fort, greater safety, better health and 
higher happiness than we have ever 
enjoyed before. 

You know what it is, of course. 
It’s steel. 

We find a lot of satisfaction in the 
fact that Koppers Company, over 
the years, has designed and built 
many of the coke oven and chemical 


plants for the industry that makes 
this miracle metal. And that today, 
Koppers service to the iron and steel 
industry goes far beyond the build- 
ing of coke plants, and includes met- 
allurgical construction of all kinds. 

If you have an engineering and 
construction problem on your mind 
. . » metallurgical or otherwise . . . 
we invite you to get in touch with us. 
Koppers Company, Inc., Engineer- 
ing and Construction Division, Pitts- 
burgh 19, Pa. 


ENGINEERING AND CONSTRUCTION 


Designing and erecting steel plants and other industrial structures is just one way in which 
Koppers serves industry and you. Koppers also produces chemicals from coal. It manufac- 
tures couplings, roofing, paving materials, propellers, piston rings. It is a leader in the wood- 
preserving industry. There are many Koppers products or services that will help your business. 


ART 


A Place in the Sun 


Los Angeles’ city parks blossomed with 
soo paintings and sculptures last week. 
The exhibits had been culled from no 
less than 3,000 art works submitted in a 
city-sponsored contest. They boasted no 
big names, but for sheer weight of un- 
known ones the shows were impressive. 

Art was everywhere except underfoot. 
It hung from trees and on bushes, on 
fences and around a swimming pool. 
Chartered buses covered the shows with 
a grueling ten-hour tour. Mexican danc- 
ers, Negro-spiritual singers, Hollywood 
starlets and a borrowed elephant livened 
the proceedings. The artists themselves 
hovered near at hand, ready with explana- 
tions and price lists. “It makes me feel 
good to be looked at,” one of them in- 
formed a gaping bobby-soxer, “but I wish 
people would look at my pictures instead.” 

Actually few of the displays merited a 
second look, but the city’s Municipal Art 
Commission had done a bang-up, Holly- 
wood-style job of putting them before the 
public and the public apparently enjoyed 
seeing art in the sunlight. “I don’t like 
galleries,” said one elderly park-goer, 
“they remind me of funerals.” His wife 
agreed: “Outside you don’t mind looking 
at pictures, and even statues, so long as 
they’re not vulgar.” 





Live Eyes 

One of the last portraits El Greco paint- 
ed was of a man dead some 70 years. The 
picture is one of the most striking, and 
least familiar, in a fine new book of repro- 
ductions released last week under the brief 
title, El Greco (Harry N. Abrams; $10). 
In the accompanying text, Critic Leo 
Bronstein explains that El Greco painted 
his portrait of Spanish Cardinal Tavera 
from a death mask, kept the whole pic- 
ture correspondingly austere. 

“Everything is reduced to the very idea 
of economy,” observes Bronstein. “One 





Hospital of San Juan Bautista, Toledo 
“CARDINAL TAVERA” 
One truth. 
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“BURIAL oF CounT OrGAz” 








Church of Santo Torné, Toledo 
(DETAIL) 


One face. 


erect triangle for the architecture of the 
figure ...a beautiful single hand... and 
one truth of the face—the skull. Every- 
thing is rigid, motionless, everything, save 
the living eyes.” 

Posthumous portraits are among the 
toughest commissions artists get. Today 
they work from photographs of the sub- 
ject, but posed photos are apt to miss the 
revealing gesture or the characteristic turn 
of lip, nostril or eyelid that painters look 
for. El Greco, with only a rigid mask for a 
starting point, made a virtue of his diffi- 
culty. Cardinal Tavera’s imagined hand, 
with its long tapering fingers, and his dark, 
luminous, meditative eyes perhaps have 
more of the painter himself than of the 
cardinal about them; they reappear in 
most of El Greco’s works. But they inten- 
sify the portrait’s life-in-death stillness 
(see cut). 

No one knows if the artist ever got 
around to painting himself. Some say he 
did, once or twice, and that one of the 
mourners in his Burial of Count Orgaz 
represents El Greco. The picture com- 
memorates a legend that St. Stephen and 
St. Augustine descended from Heaven to 
help bury the 14th Century noble. Histori- 
ans have guessed that the little boy stand- 
ing before St. Stephen is the artist’s son, 
and that the face peering at the spectator 
over the saint’s head is El Greco’s own. 


Hard Lines 


“Drawing,” French Painter Jean Ingres 
once remarked, “is the probity of art.” To 
many laymen, modern art as a whole lacks 
probity. But that does not mean the mod- 
erns can’t draw. The best of them, like the 
best artists of any century, draw almost 
as they please. The trouble is that few 
moderns care to please the puzzled lay- 
man. That point was driven home last 
week with an exhibition of drawings by 


"86 top-drawer moderns in the north Italian 


city of Bergamo. 

The U.S. entries were among the hard- 
est to decipher. John Marin’s seascape 
sketches and Karl Knaths’s penciled still 
lifes seemed little more than shorthand 
notes made for the artists’ convenience. 


Some School-of-Paris giants were repre- 
sented by studies which proved to the hilt 
their ability to echo the classical tradition 
that Ingres most admired. But gallery- 
goers paused longest before their less read- 
able works, drawings which bore the stamp 
of each artist’s rebellious, individualistic 
style: 

@ Pablo Picasso’s pen & ink Nude Woman 
with Raised Arms was sketched in 1909, 
when the artist had already proved him- 
self a master of academic drawing, and 
got bored with it. African carvings gave 
him a new departure: they substituted 
corners for classical curves and punch for 
prettiness. Picasso applied their principles 
to his Montmartre models, but he kept a 
respect for the realities of the human fig- 
ure which the Africans never had. His 
Bergamo sketch was a tense, ebony-hard 
construction, half model and half idol. 
With such rough-cut works, Picasso had 
served notice that he preferred pioneering 
to perfecting his art. 

@ Georges Rouault’s Nude had been done 
with just a few swirls of a heavily loaded 
ink brush. Her head was heavy and rough 
as rock, her breasts were like sheep’s eyes, 
her puny thighs terminated in doughnut 
knees. But the picture’s very crudeness 
gave it drama. Backed into a dark corner, 
the body was startlingly white. At first 
glance the brush work might seem clumsy 
as a calligraph drawn in a Chinese kinder- 
garten, but it made space of the flat paper, 
and crammed it with fat, interlocked sau- 
sages of light. 

@ Henri Matisse’s charcoal Seated Nude 
in a chair was a smudgy, uncertain study 
with none of Rouault’s power. The viewer 
could barely tell the flesh from the up- 
holstery, and the girl looked as impersonal 
as a pillow. But all that had been part of 
the artist’s intention. By smudging out 
instead of neatly erasing his first hesitant 
strokes, he gave the picture a hot-off-the- 
easel look that it would otherwise have 
lacked. By sticking to foggy greys and 
muffling the girl’s personality in the arm- 
chair’s embrace, he reduced the drawing 
to what interested him: an arabesque of 
harmoniously looping and weaving lines. 
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@ When rheumatic pain has you ready to 
scream...quick...reach for Absorbine Jr.! 
This famous soothing liniment comes to 
your rescue fast—goes to work as soon 
as you apply it with two wonderful pain- 
h | chasing actions: 

It soothes those aching sore spots! And 
it counters the irritation that causes pain 
with a grand, warming effect! 

Keep Absorbine Jr. ready for the next 
time rheumatic pain strikes. $1.25 a long- 
lasting bottle wherever drugs are sold. 


W. F. Young, Inc., Springfield, Mass. 











SCIENCE 





Journey into Wonder 


Six days after the three-caravel fleet 
eased west from the Canary Islands, the 
scientific mysteries of a strange watery 
world began to crop up. On Sept. 13 the 
compass needles pointed 34° west of the 
North Star. Christopher Columbus and 
his jittery mariners had never before seen 
this westerly shift. But Columbus guessed 
an explanation: the North Star moves.* 
This was a notable contribution to the sci- 
ence of navigation and it was the expedi- 
tion’s first triumph over the mysteries 
that dogged the voyage. 

Columbus sailed 458 years ago into more 
new things than a New World. In the cur- 
rent issue of Natural History magazine, 
Professor Norman J. Berrill of McGill 
University tells how the Admiral of the 
Ocean Sea was led and misled over 6,000 





Actually, the lonely little formation had 
not yet reached mid-Atlantic: boatswain 
birds wander hundreds of miles from land 
and the seaweed was the Sargasso Sea. 

Fortunately, says Historian Berrill, Co- 
lumbus did not know all that modern nat- 
ural historians know. He sailed on & on, 
believing that each dawn would light a 
distant rock, Each misread sign gave his 
fractious sailors a new shot of hope too. 
On their tenth day out of San Sebastian, 
they had more water before them than 
behind. 

More than 1,500 miles from landfall at 
San Salvador, the caravels came upon 


smooth seas, drizzling rains and a whale. 
Whales had always been seen close to shore 
for the same good reason boatswain birds 
had: men had never sailed far enough to 
see them elsewhere. On Sept. 25, after 
sandpipers and a dove—supposedly sure 





The Bettmann Archive 


CotumBus & Frienps 
The mermaids were disappointing. 


miles of uncharted seas by phenomena 
not understood in the 15th Century. 
Hopeful Signs. When lookouts spotted 
a tern and a boatswain bird zipping over- 
head, hope of sighting land ran high. 
“These birds,” Columbus noted in his log 
on the seventh day out, “never go more 
than 25 leagues [about roo miles] from 
land.” But the nearest islands at that point 
were the Azores, 600 miles to the north. A 
few days later the Santa Maria, Nina and 
Pinta ran into an oceanful of good omen. 
Soft breezes, another boatswain bird and 
a sea of floating weed with a live crab still 
enmeshed in it pleased everyone, and “the 
best sailors went ahead to sight land first.” 


* Columbus was not entirely right. While the 
North Star does rotate, compass needles point 
not to it, as sailors had thought for centuries, but 
to the North Magnetic Pole, which was discov- 
ered in 1831. Latest calculations put this shift- 
ing spot on an island off the coast of northern 
Canada, at about 73° N., 100° W. 


harbingers of land—were reported, an is- 
land was “sighted” and Columbus knelt 
down and gave thanks to the Lord. The 
“island” was a cloud on the horizon. 

Beacon Lights. Two hours before mid- 
night on Oct. 11, Columbus saw from the 
poop of his Santa Maria a far-off light 
waxing & waning in the dark. Searching 
for an explanation, Berrill points out that 
the light could not have come from San 
Salvador, That island was too far off 
(about 50 miles) when Columbus sang 
out. Nor could it have come from a native 
canoe. Berrill thinks it came from a colony 
of 1-2 in. sea worms which live among the 
rocky reefs of the Bahamas and shed their 
eggs near the sea’s surface with an intense- 
ly phosphorescent slime. 

Perhaps the strangest sight Columbus 
saw was off the coast of Hispaniola on his 
way back to Spain. Looming out of the 
Caribbean Sea were three manatees—sea 
cows. These warm-blooded mammals 
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Aluminum 
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An entirely new combination storm window-screen 


Exclusive construction Ft 


These 3 sash (two 
storm window units 
and one screen unit) 
slide on stainless 
steel in aluminum 
frames—no catching, 


binding. 





Exclusive beauty —— 


Soft gray aluminum 


" | finish, Narrow re- — 
4 +} cessed frames, more 
light area, Easy to 


2. identify. ~ 







Exclusive ventilation 


Sash locks in ventilating positions 
with positive spring catches. Use 
Screen at top or bottom. 


You just slide the sash to sait the season 
when Eagle-Picher Triple-Slide Windows 
are installed in your home. They give your 
home striking new beauty, new comfort, 
new convenience, draft-free ventilation, 
and save up to 30% on fuel! 

With new Eagle-Picher Triple-Slide Win- 
dows, the self-storing screen and sash are 
always in place, ready for quick change. 
They can be washed in place, from inside, 


Send in 

EAGLE THE EAGLE-PICHER COMPANY, GENERAL OFFICES: CINCINNATI (1), OHIO this coupon 
= uss GQ =m 6 . . Cen ce -— = for more 

. | ~~ | a si information 

a ran “OD | jo Mes today! 

PICHER A modern diversified compony serving home and industry since 1843 _ 
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or easily removed. 


The strong, extruded 





aluminum frames, interlocking top and 
bottom sash, mean a permanent weather- 
tight fit, no gaps, no rattling, no heat-leak. 

There's a complete range of sizes—also 
combination doors to match, and storm 
enclosures for metal casement windows, 
picture windows, porches—all of durable, 
beautiful aluminum! They're non-rusting, 
non-warping, stay beautiful and workable. 














Aluminum closures 


Eagle-Picher House Paints 
Durable, economical paints—for 
dazzling beauty, years of serv- 
ice. Choose Eagle-Picher paints 
—for every exterior purpose. 





Eagle-Picher 
Interior Finishes 


Pre-harmonized wall colors that 
enhance rather than clash with 
your present room furnishings— 
flat, semi-gloss, gloss finishes. 


Eagle-Picher Certified 
Home Insulation Job 
A Certified Job means factory- 
specified installation of efficient 
mineral wool—wherever needed. 
Saves up to 40% on fuel bills. 






Your Home 
deserves the Best... 
Eagle-Picher manufactures many 
products for better tiving in 


homes—many others ore used by 
industry to make better products 






Eagle-Picher Lead and Zinc 
Pigments are used in making: 
Paints * Varnish © Storage 
Batteries * Ceramics © Rubber 
And in many other industries. 


em Eagle-Picher Metallic Goods: 
Solders * Bearing Metals © Roof 
Flanges * Lead Pipe @ Plumbers’ 
Lead Goods * Lead Wool. 


Other Eagle-Picher Products: 


Insulation for high and low tem- 
peratures * Industrial Floor Dry 
Diatomaceous Earth Products 
Mony other products, 
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e ‘‘Zerex’’* is non-evaporating anti-freeze 
. .. one shot in a properly operating 
cooling system gives you winter-long 
protection against freeze-ups. 


e Du Pont has put a chemical rust-inhibi- 
tor in “Zerex”’ to protect your motor 
against rust and corrosion... because it 
stays in solution, it can’t clog radiators. 


e Remember, anti-freeze is a product of 
chemistry. From Du Pont, leader in 
chemical research, you expect the finest 


anti-freeze. And you get it in ‘‘Zerex"’! 
*Reg. U. 5. Pat. Of. 


THE DEALER WHO DISPLAYS THIS 
EMBLEM offers you a special winter 


Cooling 


System service. Make o date with him early for 
Specialists 


onti-freeze and for a thorough cooling 
system check-up before the anti-freeze 
rush jams his driveway. 





“ZEREX" 4s 
the 





Here's “"Y the new favorite in S 
permanent-type antitreeze 


i$ DuPont ZEREX: 


Du Pont “Zerone"’* 





BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING 
««. THROUGH CHEMISTRY 


looked half human as they raised their 
heads and chests and clasped their young 
in their arms to suckle them. Columbus 
found them disappointing mermaids. He 
confided in his log: ‘They are. . . not so 
beautiful as they are painted.” 


Majestic Bird 

The slate-grey and black-barred pere- 
grine falcon (duck hawk) is one of the 
speediest and most powerful of all flying 
organisms. It flies on the level at 60 m.p.h., 
dives at 180, knocks out its quarry (birds 
up to the size of duck) with its steely 
talons, kills only what it will eat. Its 
attacks are always made from open sky, 
and what it does not kill with the first 
attack, it seldom bothers to pursue. The 
late Gerald H. Thayer once admiringly 
described the peregrine falcon as a “pow- 
erful, wild, majestic, independent bird, 
living on the choicest of clean carnal food 
plucked fresh from the air or the surface 
of the waters; rearing its young in the 
nooks of dangerous mountain clifis ... It 
is the very embodiment of noble rapacity 
and lonely freedom.” 

Falcons have an impressive history. 
More than 4,000 years ago they were used 
for hunting by the Chinese. Falconry (the 
art of directing a falcon to take off, attack 
its prey and return to the extended arm of 
its trainer) was the sport of kings through- 
out the Middle Ages. 

Last week U.S. bird watchers had an 
eye peeled for the peregrine falcons which 
were migrating from the northeastern U.S. 
and Canada to the Gulf states and the 
Caribbean. But not all were migrating this 
month. The New York World-Telegram 
and Sun noted that a very few will winter- 
as-usual, of all places, high on craggy sky- 
scrapers in Manhattan. There they have 
found ledges as bare and precipitous as 
any mountain falcon eyrie. And they have 
a year-round food supply in the thousands 
of fat and sassy Manhattan pigeons who 
linger below. 


Milky Way 

Farmers are paid for milk according to 
its butterfat content. Dairies use a compli- 
cated test in which they spike a milk sam- 
ple with sulphuric acid and then centrifuge 
the solution three times. The acid and the 
heat induced by its action break down the 
heavy non-fat molecules. By centrifuging, 
the fat globules are forced to the top where 
they can be measured. 

This week Dr. (D. Sc.) Philip Schain, 
chief of the clinical laboratory at Halloran 
Veterans Administration Hospital in New 
York City, told a Milk Industry Founda- 
tion convention in Atlantic City about a 
new and simpler process. Dr. Schain uses 
a specially prepared solution, containing 
two detergents. He claims that the deter- 
gents quickly dissolve all but the butter- 
fat, which then floats to the top. Farmers 
may soon be able to check the dairies’ fat 
readings with Schain’s test without the 
danger of corroding their sinks and char- 
ring their hands with acid. What’s more, 
says Dr. Schain, the farmer’s wife may use 
the same detergent solution to wash the 
windows. 
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RDC, introduced a year ago, is 
the new all-stainless steel, self-propelled 
Budd rail diesel car. It is good looking, 
quiet, smooth riding. It is comfortable, 
clean and air-conditioned, 

The New Y ork Central nowhas two 
Budd RDC’soperatinginexpress service 
between Springfield and Boston, and a 
third providing local service between 
western Massachusetts and Albany. 

Western Pacific has two RDC’s 
covering the 924 miles which separate 
Oakland and Salt Lake City. 

Pennsylvania-Reading Seashore 
Lines have just placed six RDC’s 
in operation between Camden, 
Ocean Gity, Wildwood and Cape May. 
They leave Camden as a six-car train 
and end up as two-car trains at each 
of the three Jersey seashore cities. 





RDC—All-purpose Railway Passenger Coach 





Chicago & North Western has three 
RDC’s in commuter service; the 
Baltimore & Ohio will soon have two 
and New York, Susquehanna & West- 
ern, four. 

These varied uses to which RDC 
is being put cover almost every kind 
of service a railway passenger coach 
can render. 

The general acceptance of the 
Budd all-stainless steel RDC suggests 
that the development of railway pas- 
senger coach equipment may be headed 
in a new direction, 


The Budd Company 
Philadelphia, Detroit, Gary. 
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MEET SCOTLAND'S FAVOURITE SON... Men- 


about-town—like everybody else—agree that Scotland’s favourite 
is their favourite, too... Johnnie Walker. It’s just naturally 
Scotch... a smoother-than-smooth whisky of superlative mellowness 
and richness of flavour to the very last sip. 

Blended Scotch Whisky 
... the same high quality the world over. Red Label, Black Label 
—both 86.8 proof. Canada Dry Ginger Ale, Inc., 


New York, N. Y. Sole Importer. 


Born 1820... still going strong ~~) 4 \ 








MUSIC 


Man from Minneapolis 


Long after their ruckus with tempera- 
mental Artur Rodzinski (Tre, Feb. 17, 
1947), the directors of the New York Phil- 
harmonic-Symphony Orchestra seemed 
unwilling to give full-conductor powers 
to anybody else. Staggered by guest con- 
ductors and triumvirates, the U.S.’s old- 
est (108 years) and once finest orches- 
tra lost much of its poise and polish. 
Last spring the directors finally over- 
came their hesitation, picked Minneapolis’ 
Greek-born Dimitri Mitropoulos, who 
shared the season with Leopold Stokowski 
last year. 

At the Philharmonic’s first fall concert 
in Carnegie Hall last week, traditional 








Fred Fehl 
CONDUCTOR MITROPOULOS 
St. Francis was the model. 


opening gun of the Manhattan music sea- 
son, Philharmonic fans greeted their new 
conductor with a heart-warming welcome. 

With the first wave of his long, seem- 
ingly boneless hands, tall Conductor 
Mitropoulos gave them a sample of the 
moderns-cum-classics programs they could 
expect on many evenings this season. The 
opener: a monstrously brassy orchestra- 
tion by the late Italian composer, Alfredo 
Casella, of the Chaconne from Bach's 
Suite No. 2 for Solo Violin. Beethoven's 
happy Fourth Symphony, delicately if 
fussily performed, smoothed down ruf- 
fled feathers momentarily, but Prokofiev's 
screaming Symphony No. 5 got some of 
them ruffled right up again. 

Booster Shot. In one way, 54-year-old 
Dimitri Mitropoulos is just the man to 
give the Philharmonic a booster shot. No 
prima donna, he has tried to win his mu- 
sicians with consideration (he does not 
want to be dictator, he says, but president 
of a republic), and by giving them the 
first feeling of security they have enjoyed 
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Britain's Your Bonus 
When You 
SPEEDBIRD to Europe! 


And B.0.A.C. has co-ordinated 
service via London to 11 key European cities 


AT LOWEST WINTER RATES* 


Any day—every day of the week—fly to London in 
the twin-deck luxury and sleeper comfort of Strato- 
cruiser Speedbirds—the world’s largest airliners. 
Enjoy famous British service, “on the house” drinks, 
meals, between-meal snacks. De luxe flights and no 
tipping! 

Stay in England and Scotland as long as you like 
—that’s your bonus when you fly B.O.A.C. Or if you 
continue direct to the continent—B.O.A.C. co-ordi- 
nates London arrival times with flights via British 
European Airways, to 11 key European cities. 

*In accordance with official tariffs, 


See your Travel Agent 
for expert travel service. 





Over 1000 travel agents in the U. S. A. can schedule 
your B.O.A.C, flight, plan stops, arrange tours. And 
more than 100 world-wide B.O.A.C. offices will give 
you every help. B.O.A.C. takes good care of you! 


ONLY B-0-A-C 
GIVES YOU ALL THREE! 


e Traditional British service 
e Finest Speedbird equipment 


e 31 years’ flying experience 


BRITISH OVERSEAS AIRWAYS CORPORATION 


342 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. Also reservation offices 
in Washington, Chicago, Los Angeles, San Francisco and Miami 
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MARKS 


THE NATIONS 
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BATTERY 








America’s leading automotive engineers insist on the finest 
equipment. That’s why Delco—the nation’s number one 
battery—is found in more new cars and trucks than any 
other make! For Delco batteries are dependable. They’re 
durable. Delco batteries give you reliable starting power, 
day in and day out. When your car needs a new battery, 
do as millions of car owners do. Replace with a Delco. 
There’s no finer battery made! 


a DELCO BATTERIES... A UNITED MOTORS LINE... DEALERS EVERYWHERE 





Replace with a DELCO Battery 
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in years. Last week all of last season’s 
players were back in their chairs. 

In choosing a man with Mitropoulos’ 
zeal for new music, however, the Phil- 
harmonic trustees have taken something 
of a gamble. The new conductor's pro- 
gramming may drive some of the more 
traditional away from the box office, and 
1950 is a poor year for the Philharmonic 
to do that. The symphony ended last sea- 
son with an $81,500 deficit. This season, 
for the second year in a row, subscriptions 
are down and the Philharmonic has no 
sponsor for its Sunday broadcasts, None- 
theless, Mitropoulos’ arguments have con- 
vinced the Philharmonic’s board that he 
is on the right track. He believes that the 
U.S. can develop a great musical culture, 
but to do so new U.S. music, and other 
new music, must be heard. Says he: “We 
have to show a front to Europe, to the 
rest of the U.S. We cannot stand on our 
high buildings and cars alone. What lasts 
in world history? Only culture, finally.” 

No "Glamour." A modest, monastical- 
ly-minded bachelor who disdains money 
and “glamour,” takes St. Francis of Assisi 
for his model, Mitropoulos once surprised 
Minneapolis society by living in a cubicle 
in a University of Minnesota dormitory; 
he donated much of his $25,000 salary to 
needy composers. He has not changed his 
ways in Manhattan. Last month, when he 
took the Philharmonic into Manhattan's 
Roxy Theater as the stage attraction 
(partly to reach new audiences), he 
turned half of his own $5,000-a-week sal- 
ary over to the orchestra’s pension fund. 
He lives alone in a small apartment half a 
block from Carnegie Hall, usually eats un- 
ceremoniously at a hamburger shop across 
the street. 

After twelve years in Minneapolis, why 
has he come to New York? His answer 
shows his confidence and pride in his new 
orchestra. Says Mitropoulos: “I thought I 
owed myself a better instrument before I 
die. Would any artist refuse to have a 
Stradivarius?” 









Master Meistersinger 

The New York City Opera’s smart Di- 
rector Laszlo Halasz was feeling pretty 
pleased with the repertory of his crack 
little company. Mozart was well taken 
care of, with bright, fast-paced produc- 
tions of The Marriage of Figaro and Don 
Giovanni. So were the French, with Car- 
men and Faust, and the Italians, with 
Aida, La Bohéme, Tosca, La Tra 
There was only one cloud in an otherwise 
sunny sky, but that one was a thunder- 
head: Wagner. Last week, with the help 
of an old Wagnerian, Halasz dissipated it. 

The help came from 62-year-old Hun- 
garian-born Baritone Friedrich Schorr, 
once the famed Wotan and Hans Sachs of 
the Metropolitan Opera. Ever since he 
retired from the Met in 1943, Schorr had 
been itching to “start a Wagnerian tradi- 
tion right here.” When Halasz gave him 
the chance last July to go to work on Die 
Meistersinger, Schorr jumped at it. He 
had to start from scratch with the almost 
all-American cast, but that was exactly 
what he wanted to do. 
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For the first three days Schorr, now 
head of the vocal department of the Man- 
hattan School of Music, “just talked” to 
his City Opera “kids.” He saw no reason 
to do Meistersinger “the way we did it 
30 years ago.” But he wanted them to 
understand the true (non-Wagnerian) his- 
tory of the 16th Century German guilds 
so they would know what they were sing- 
ing about. Then he went to work on Ger- 
man diction. When he got down to the 
fine points of acting, his final advice was 
simple: “Be yourself. Act as naturally as 
possible and you are the best actor in the 
world.” 

At dress rehearsal, the veteran baritone 
brooded and flapped over his flock like a 
mother hen. When 34-year-old Baritone 
James (Figaro, Don Giovanni) Pease 
showed up in his Hans Sachs costumes 


The New York Times 
BARITONE SCHORR (AS HANS SACHS) 
Wagner was the thunderhead. 


“looking like a sick Henry VIII,” Schorr 
dug out his own 25-year-old costumes, 
insisted Pease wear them instead. 

Last week, when a City Center audi- 
ence finally heard the result, they brought 
the house down. Everything clicked: or- 
chestra (under Joseph Rosenstock), scen- 
ery (by H. A. Condell) and singers. James 
Pease made the role of Sachs, the cobbler- 
poet, glow with gentle wisdom, The little 
second-act rage of the blonde Eva (So- 
prano Frances Yeend) was as charmingly 
impetuous as it should be. Her Walther 
(young German Heldentenor Hans Beirer) 
was impassioned, and in notable voice, 
in the Prize Song. And for once there was 
a Beckmesser (Baritone Emile Renan) 
who kept his comedy on the right side 
of slapstick. Altogether, it was a Meister- 
singer done with tender wit and the kind 
of freshness and spirit that brings cheer- 
ing fans to their feet. Glowed ecstatic 
Friedrich Schorr, embracing—and being 
embraced—backstage when the final cur- 
tain was down: “Magnificent. I am so 
proud of my kids.” 
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By specifying Air Express, this Midwest maker of automatic toasters 
got component parts from East Coast supplier 800 miles away — in 
just 9 hours from pick-up to delivery. Shipping cost: 15 lbs., only 
$3.80. Savings: 300 man-hours. Use this hustle-up service regularly 
to keep your business rolling. Air Express goes on all flights of 
Scheduled Airliners. Phone Air Express Division, Railway Express 
Agency, for fast action. 


Air Express gives you all these advantages: 


World's fastest transportation method. 

Special door-to-door service at no extra cost. 

One-carrier responsibility all the way. 

1150 cities served direct by air; air-rail to 22,000 off-airline points. 
Experienced Air Express has handled over 25 million shipments. 


HAIR UGKES 


GETS THERE FIRST 


Rates include pick-up and delivery door 
to door in all principal towns and cities 






A service of 
Railway Express Agency and the 
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but furnishings 
were damaged 


all over the house! 








Claim #$H-49-9440: It was a 
typical small fire. The owner and 
his wife were away from their New Jersey house at the 
time and a neighbor gave the alarm. The Fire Depart- 
ment arrived promptly, soon had the blaze under control 
and confined it to the living room. In spite of their effi- 
ciency, a day bed, a large upholstered armchair and a 
9 x 12 rug were destroyed, and other furnishings through- 
out the house were damaged by water or smoke. Fortu- 
nately, this couple had Hartford Household Contents 
Insurance and Hartford paid the entire loss ... $1,150. 


e ° e 


As in this case, even a small fire can cause a big loss in 
furnishings and personal effects. That’s why it’s a good 
idea to get your belongings under insurance protection. 
But be sure you include them all. . . find out exactly 
what they’re worth. Hartford’s Inventory Booklet makes 
this easy. Write us for a free copy, or ask your Hartford 
agent or insurance broker. In over 5000 communities 
you can locate your Hartford agent by calling Western 
Union, asking for “Operator 25.” 


HARTFORD 


HARTFORD FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
HARTFORD ACCIDENT AND INDEMNITY COMPANY 
HARTFORD LIVE STOCK INSURANCE COMPANY 
Hartford 15, Connecticut 


Year in and year out you'll do well with the Hartford 
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Success Story 


Fifteen years ago, Joe Bushkin was the 
kind of talented kid who could sit in at 
the piano in any jazz joint in town and 
earn himself $10 a night. He couldn’t read 
music very well, but he could climb all 
over the piano with a solid, hard-riffing 
style that earned him a lot of respect 
from people like Louis Armstrong, Benny 
Goodman and others of “the mob.” 

His first big job was playing piano for 
Trumpeter “Bunny” Berrigan in a hole in 
the wall in Manhattan’s “Jazz Street” 
(West 52nd) called The Famous Door. In 
1938, Tommy Dorsey, who then had a 
couple of staff singers named Jo Stafford 
and Frank Sinatra, picked Bushkin up 
from Berrigan. Dorsey hired him as a 
pianist even before he heard him play a 
piano; he liked his musicianship on the 
trumpet—an instrument Joe had taken 





Werner Wolff—Black Star 
PIANIST BUSHKIN 
Tallulah led the cheering. 


up in high school. One of Joe’s songs, Oh, 
Look at Me Now, was Sinatra’s first solo 
hit. Joe just kept on playing that good 
piano. 

Last week, the talented kid had out- 
grown pure piano and was as big as they 
come. Well-married, he had graduated 
from a West Side hotel to the East Side’s 
expensive River House. Convinced by his 
new personal manager, Ernie Anderson 
(who is also Louis Armstrong’s press- 
agent), that he could be a “stellar night- 
club attraction,” Joe had “gone visual”: 
even though he stutters slightly, he was 
booked for a 22-week television show. 

For his opening last week in Greenwich 
Village’s cavernous Café Society, the joint 
was jammed—but not with the intellec- 
tuals who used to lounge at the bar and 
dig the jazz. With Tallulah Bankhead to 
help lead the cheering, Joe Bushkin had 
become a darling of the Cadillac-con- 
vertible set. 

As a glib master of ceremonies, he gave 
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PROGRESS ON PAPER 


For centuries, the progress of the world 
has been recorded on paper. It is a 
history of achievement in all the arts, 
including the making of paper itself. 
These achievements in paper cover an 
unbelievable range of paper products— 
from thinnest tissues to the heaviest 
boards, from wrapping paper to writing 
paper, from newsprint to vellum. In 
many phases of production, paper 
makers rely heavily on chemistry for 
help. They get it from Monsanto. 





Pitch has long been a bugaboo of paper 
mills, If uncontrolled, it gums u 
machines, holds up production, i oe 


spots up a finished sheet of paper. 
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A single Monsanto product—Mertanol*— 
minimizes all these troubles. It is a 
dispersing agent—prevents massing of 
pitch particles—permits fine particles of 
resin to come out in the finished paper 
without any lowering of quality. 
Mertanol is easy to head le—can be 
piped wherever needed—goes to work 
immediately, 





sizing ... coating 


A lot of paper must resist moisture 
absorption—ledger sheets, checks, paper 
cups, Kraft bags. Here, another 
Monsanto chemical—Mersize* CD-2, 
engine sizing agent—provides greatly 
increased surface resistance to ink, water, 
and water solutions. It acts as a “booster” 
and stabilizer; is economical, easy to 
handle, nonfoaming . . . Mertone* WB-2 
is a precoat for blueprint and other 
reproduction papers; assures clearer, 
more legible prints. 





absorption 


Some paper stock must be treated so 
that it is very absorbent when in use. 
Paper toweling is a prime example. Here, 
Monsanto's Sterox* CD finds wide 
application. It is a rewetter, When 
incorporated in paper, it makes the 
finished product “drink up” water 
rapidly and thoroughly—makes it 

more effective in use. 





rot resistance 


Paper can be protected against rot 
with solutions of Monsanto Milmer* 1. 
Its preservative qualities are especially 
valuable where paper bags and 
wrappings are sad fia protection— 

in storage and in packing for export 
shipment . . . Other Monsanto chemicals 
for the paper industry: Santobrite* for 
slime at ies control; Santosite* for 
semichemical pulping of straw and wood, 





more information 


Paper makers may find it profitable to learn 
more about Monsanto chemicals that apply 
from pul ing to finished stock. Mail the cow ® 
or write Monsanto Chemical Company, iz 
South Second Strect, St. Louis 4, Missouri. 
In Canada: Monsanto (Canada) Limited, 
Montreal and Vancouver. 

*heg, U.S. Pat. OF 
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Serving Industry... Which Serves Mankied 
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INFORMATION FOR PAPER MANUFACTURERS 


Listed below are a few Monsanto chemicals of special interest to paper 
manufacturers, Check those on which you would like more information 
—then return the coupon. If you wish special information, please write. 


 Mertonol, for pitch control . . . [) Mersize CD-2, engine sizing agent... . 

Mertone WB-2, precoat for reproduction papers... | Sterox CD, rewetter . . . 
(J) Sterox DNK, for de-inking newspaper stock... Milmer 1, for rot resistance 
« « « & Santobrite, for slime and algce control . . . Sontosite, for semi- 
chemical pulping... AROCLORS,* for paper specialty applicotions . . - 
Lacquers, for specialty papers . . . Plosticizers, for paper specicities . . - 
— Resimene* melamine-formaidehyde resins, for paper lomination. 


MONSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY 
1721 South Second Street, St. Louis 4, Missouri 


Please send information on products checked at the left for use in 
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If you like whiskey, you'll love bourbon...especially 
James E, Pepper! It’s the Bourbon that makes people switch 
to bourbon! First ever made in Kentucky (1780) and 


still the finest! Try it...you'll stay with it! 


Kentucky straight bourbon. 100 proof. yee E. Pepper & Co., Inc., 


Lexington, Kentucky. ©1980 sawes &. perren 
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them everything they came for and more. 
When he settled down to the piano, with 
clarinet, drums, bass fiddle and a “pleas- 
ant” string quartet behind him (“You can 
die in a cocktail lounge with a trio”), he 
showed he could just about play the pants 
off any pianist in town. He was a hit, all 
right. Like many another jazz musician, 
Joe, whose face has gotten harder at 
33, finds that good playing is no longer 
enough for tapping the big money. But he 
says, “Playing the piano is very impor- 
tant to me. While I’m playing I have less 
trouble making up my mind whether I’m 
happy or not.” 


New Pop Records 

If Columbia Records has caught the 
public pulse and not just the beat in its 
own thumb, U.S. record buyers want pi- 
ano, piano and more piano. Columbia is 
giving it to them in an ambitious and 
“continuing” project called Piano Moods, 
“a cross-section of major piano styles of 
the day.” Before the series is finished, 
Columbia plans to put most of the big- 
name “eighty-eighters” (missing: Art Tat- 
um, George Shearing, who are tied up 
with other companies) onto two ten-inch 
LP sides apiece. The five sets out last week 
are a fair slice of Columbia's cross-section. 

Pittsburgh-born Erroll Garner, playing 
trademark tunes such as When Johnny 
Comes Marching Home and My Heart 
Stood Still, displays a lot of chordy har- 
monic curiosity, with occasional lapses 
into his running-waterfall style. Bump- 
tious Joe Bushkin, the flashiest current 
craze (see above), plays with steadier 
rhythm and a harder, right-handed riffing 
style. The only woman in the list so far, 
Dardanelle (Breckenridge), shows a light, 
teasing touch, articulate phrasing. Ralph 
Sutton, a favorite at Greenwich Village's 
Eddie Condon’s, bumps out Ain’t Mis- 
havin’, Muskat Ramble and Deep Hender- 
son in two-beat and Fats Waller style. 
Walter Gross's efforts with Mozartiana 
and The Way You Look Tonight are 
pretty and carefully arranged. 

Other new pop records: 

I'm in the Middle of a Riddle. Lazy 
and lilting, this is one of the best of the 
new ones in waltz time, by Franz Winkler, 
composer of last year’s popular Forever 
and Ever. Percy Faith (Columbia) and 
Lawrence Welk (Mercury) both do it well. 

Shades of Blue (Ethel Waters; Rem- 
ington). A worthwhile reissue of an old- 
timer warbling with wide but fine-toned 
tremolo some famed old songs: Cabin in 
the Sky, Am I Blue, Dinah, 

College Prom (Elliot Lawrence and Or- 
chestra; Decca). Strictly for rolling the 
rug back. Includes such favorites as / 
Can’t Get Started, East of the Sun, Deep 
Purple, etc., done up in a more danceable 
than distinguished style. 

A Rainy Day Refrain (Mindy Carson; 
Victor). A cute and cozy little seasonal 
number, sung with lazy appeal; one the 
trade picks to catch on. 

George Shearing and His Quintet 
(M-G-M). Blind British Pianist Shearing 
and his group wrap up eight to prove “that 
bop is still very much alive.” Unproved. 
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WOULD You BELIEVE IT ? 


These are unretouched photos of the same 
man showing the amazing difference which 
grooming hair with Krem! makes! WwW hy not 
give Kreml a try—see if it doesn't greatly 
improve your appearance! 
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| WEAR 
FALSE TEETH 


yet my mouth feels 
fresh, clean and cool 


No“ DENTURE BREATH" 
for me” 


*“| keep my false teeth clean and 
odor-free with Polident. When 
my plate feels clean and fresh 
and cool from a Polident bath, 
I'm safe from Denture Breath.” 


Mrs. S. B. McE., Longview, Wash. 





You know what Mrs. McE. means— 
it’s a wonderful feeling to know that 
you're not offending friends with 
Denture Breath. And it’s great when 
your plates feel clean and cool and 
fresh—from their Polident bath. 
Remember, dental plates need the 
special care of a special denture 
cleanser. Don’t brush, soak them in 
Polident (only about a cent a day) 
to keep them sparkling clean, free 
from Denture Breath. Get Polident 
tomorrow. 


NO BRUSHING 


Soak plate or bridge 
daily—fifteen minutes 
or more—in a fresh, 
cleansing solution of 
Polident and water. 


POLIDENT 


RECOMMENDED BY MORE DENTISTS 
THAN ANY OTHER DENTURE CLEANSER 
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The Record 


One of Soviet Russia’s boasts is that it 
has wiped out anti-Semitism, guaranteed 
equal rights to its 2,000,000 Jews. In 
Manhattan last week, free-lance Jewish 
Scholar Will Herberg analyzed the record: 

“Tn all Russia . . . there is no trace of 
formal Jewish organization or institutions 
. « « There is not a single Jewish newspa- 
per or periodical throughout the length 
and breadth of the Soviet Union. Hebrew 
is forbidden. Religious instruction and 
everything that smacks of religious tradi- 
tion is under the same ban .. . Every- 
thing Jewish is either eliminated or else 
suffocated under a heavy blanket of of- 
ficial silence.” 

Herberg’s conclusion: “What decades of 
Czarist persecution could not do, Commu- 
nist totalitarianism seems on the verge of 
accomplishing—the stifling of every form 
of Jewish expression, the total extinction 
of Jewish existence.” 


First to Go 

For 25 years in Peiping, the American 
Fathers of the Divine Word have operated 
the Roman Catholic Fu Jen University 
(current enrollment: 1,100). Last week, 
Peiping radio announced that Fu Jen had 
become the first of China’s 15 missionary- 
backed universities to be seized by the 
Communist government. Education Min- 
ister Ma Hsu-lun explained blandly: “The 
government decided to take over... to 
protect the people’s rights.” 


REVIVAL IN FORMOSA 


Purposeful Lutherans 

For nine days in Des Moines’ KRNT 
Theater, the 600 delegates to the 17th bi- 
ennial convention of the United Lutheran 
Church in America gathered for nine pur- 
poseful hours a day. Moaned one weary 
churchman: “This is almost as bad as 
Congress.” 

U.L.C.A., largest (nearly 2,000,000 
members) of the 18 Lutheran groups in 
the U.S., had talked for years of church 
unity. This year the delegates voted the 
United Lutherans into the National Coun- 
cil of Churches of Christ in the U.S.A.* 
Thus, for the first time in its history, 
U.L.C.A. became a full member of an in- 
terdenominational U.S. Protestant agency. 

With that much accomplished, the con- 
vention turned to the perennial problem 
of unity among Lutherans. It dutifully 
approved two resolutions favoring union, 
but U.L.C.A.’s president, Dr. Franklin 
Clark Fry, was not very hopeful. While 
deploring the “American Lutheran habit 
of living in fractions,” he predicted that 
“prospects for any broad merger. . . are 
likely to be deferred . . . probably for a 
full generation.” 

The United Lutherans also: 

@ Opposed establishment of diplomatic 
relations between the U.S. and the Vati- 


%* Incorporating the powerful Federal Council 
of Churches and seven other interdenominational 
bodies, the council will be formally organized 
next month in Cleveland. 


Wide World 


The white smocks worn by these lay Christian preachers—a merchant, a drug- 
gist and an arsenal engineer—are emblazoned with evangelistic messages. Sym- 
bolic of an all-Chinese revival now going on in Formosa, the robes have become 
almost as familiar as Nationalist army uniforms. The movement, founded in 
1924 in Foochow by a college student, has no name, offers no salaries, Its only 
“creed”: the Bible, which believers may interpret as they choose. After 14 recent 
daily meetings, approximately 5,600 Formosans had signed membership cards. 
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can (which President Fry termed a “mi- 
nuscule secular state, hardly larger than a 
respectable golf course” ).* 
@ Reported that $6,730,500 had been 
raised in the last six months for U.L.C.A,’s 
23 colleges and seminaries. 


New Approach 

“, . . It was confusing, sickening, ex- 
hilarating, exhausting . .. What, really 
happened was that I was experiencing 
God's redemptive power in action.” Such 
was the reaction of one ministerial candi- 
date to his twelve-week training course 
in a mental hospital. ‘ 

The student was one of 1,288 potential 
and ordained Protestant pastors who have 
received non-theological instruction in 
mental health from the Council for Clin- 
ical Training. Last week some of them 
were on hand at Chicago Theological Sem- 
inary as the council met to honor its 
founder, 73-year-old Dr. Anton Boisen. 

The Price We Pay. Dr. Boisen, a Con- 
gregational minister, had spent six years 
in rural church work before serving in 
World War I as an A.E.F chaplain. At 44 
he discovered that mental illness was a 
part of his own religious experience. A 
nervous collapse put him in a mental 
hospital for two years. 

On his recovery, Dr. Boisen concluded 
that sickness like his was “the price we 
pay for being men.” Ministers, he decid- 
ed, would have to help “set free the force 
in men to strive for their true objectives.” 

To prepare himself for his new mission, 
“Pappy” Boisen (as he is affectionately 
known) took psychology courses at Har- 
vard. In 1924 he became chaplain of 
the Worcester (Mass.) State Hospital, 
and the following year started to put his 
ideas to work. Out of them grew the 
Council for Clinical Training. At first it 
grew slowly. Many a student-clergyman 
was reluctant to add the study of psycho- 
therapy to his already heavy theological 
schooling. But today the council offers 
training in 26 prisons, hospitals and cor- 
rectional institutions. 

Sin & Salvation. The students work as 
many as 13 hours a day at such tasks 
as interviewing patients and writing case 
studies. The council draws no denomina- 
tional lines. Explains red-haired Director 
Frederick Kuether: “When you find out 
that all people are confronted with the 
same problems ... the differences in 
theology are not so different... If a 
seminary student can learn about the 
most serious of human troubles .. . he 
can recognize the symptoms when he sees 
them in his congregation.” 

At the Chicago conference, Pappy Boi- 
sen finally reached for his cane, struggled 
to his feet, rumbled a valedictory: 

“T don’t think that clinical training is 
any new gospel or that it has brought any- 
thing new to the theological field. . . It is 
only a new approach to the central prob- 
lems and task of the church: the problem 
of sin and salvation.” 


* Area of Vatican City: 108.7 acres; area of 
the famed Pine Valley, N.J. golf course: 200 
acres, 
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FAMOUS AMERICAN HOMES 








RROWHEAD.... HOME 5 
HERMAN MELVILLE 


“A fine old farmhouse . .. dipped to the eaves 
in foliage, surrounded by mountains, old 
woods and Indian pools” — that was Herman 
Melville’s description of Arrowhead where he 
wrote “Moby Dick, or the White Whale,” his 
major claim to immortality. 

Melville’s own life reads like fiction, After a poverty-stricken childhood 
he shipped as cabin boy and later cruised the Pacific on a whaler. Because 
of the captain’s cruelty, he jumped ship in the Marquesas and lived among 
friendly cannibals who made him a god. Then he worked in Tahiti and spent 
a year aboard a frigate. 

Melville’s novels of the sea, written on his return to this country, brought 
him immediate fame. He married Elizabeth Shaw and in 1850 bought a farm 
near Pittsfield, Massachusetts, named Arrowhead in memory of his whaling 
days. The home, built in 1780, is now privately owned. 

Though modern critics have hailed 
“Moby Dick” as “a great prose epic that 
has no equal in American literature,” it 
was not popular upon its publication in 
1851. Thereafter, Melville lived a life of 
comparative obscurity at Arrowhead and 
later in New York. Yet ironically, an Eng- 
lish critic wrote that he had vainly sought 
in America for Herman Melville, “the one 
great writer fit to stand shoulder to shoul- 
der with Whitman on that continent.” 
And after his death the New York Times 
commented that the teller of tales of the 
South Seas had died an absolutely for- 
gotten man, 

That was the epitaph of Herman Mel- 
ville, acclaimed by many today as Amer- 
ica’s most original author. 








The Home, through its agents and brokers, is America’s leading insurance 
protector of American homes and the homes of American industry. 


There is a competent Home w TH E H O M E w 


representative in your Fu Can 
community to serve your CIWMONEEES G é CY 
insurance needs Home Office: 59 Mciden Lane, New York 8, N. Y. 


FIRE ° AUTOMOBILE ° MARINE 


The Home Indemnity Company, an affiliate, writes Casualty Insurance, Fidelity and Surety Bonds 
Copyright 1050, The Home Insurance Company 
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20% OF ALL PROPOSED PRIVATE. 
CONSTRUCTION IN THE U.S.” 


is agey for the 


Vote. 





































One-fifth of all proposed spending of pri- 
vate money for construction in the entire 
United States will go to the Gulf South 
..more than three billions of dollars of 
private money to be invested in new in- 
dustrial, commercial and other building. 
That means more jobs, more spending 
money, greater prosperity for all. 


Private capital has confidence in the Gulf 
South—and there are good reasons for 
that confidence. 


The Gulf South is truly America’s new 
industrial frontier. A year-round working 
climate...abundant skilled and semi- 
skilled labor—tremendous supplies of di- 
versified raw materials...rich mineral 
deposits. Miles of modern highways... 
an extensive network of railroads, supple- 
mented by inland waterways—and here 
in the Gulf South, the growth of markets 
is keeping pace with the expansion of 
industry. 


x 


Locate your new plant in the friendly, co- 
operative and progressive communities of 
the Gulf South where United Gas is meet- 
ing the fuel requirements of many grow- 
ing industries. Our Industrial Develop- 
ment Department will furnish informa- 
tion to aid you in deciding on a suitable 
location. 


Proposed privately financed construction as re- 
ported at the end of 1949 by ENGINEERING 
NEWS-RECORD, a McGraw-Hill publication, 
for Texas, Louisiana and Mississippi. 
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A gas-fueled petroleum refinery—one of 
many expanding plants in the Gulf South, 


UNITED GAS cy Cee 


WRITE INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT DIRECTOR, P. O. 1407, SHREVEPORT, LA. 
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STATE OF BUSINESS 
Taking the Measure 


Everyone knew that the boom was 
growing week by week. But how much? 
From Washington agencies last week came 
the latest measurements of its growth. 

@ Industrial production in September 
pushed the Federal Reserve Board’s index 
up five points to a peacetime peak of 213, 
highest since June 1945. 

@ The President’s Council of Economic 
Advisers reported that the gross national 
product (total value of all goods and serv- 
ices produced) had run at an annual rate 
of $282 billion during the third quarter of 
1950, an alltime high. (Previous peak: a 
rate of $270 billion in the second quar- 
ter of 1950.) 

@ The CEA also estimated that corpora- 
tion profits before taxes were at a record 
annual rate of $40 billion in the third 
quarter (v. the previous high of $35.3 bil- 
lion in the same quarter of 1948). Profits 
after taxes were running at the rate of 
$23.2 billion a year, $1.3 billion ahead of 
the old 1948 record. 

@ Personal income in August, said the 
Commerce Department, had reached an 
annual rate of $223.4 billion, up $2.7 bil- 
lion from July and up $2.6 billion from the 
previous alltime high of December 1948. 


STEEL 
Too Tough? 


The National Production Authority, 
which had imposed a sweeping Defense 
Order (DO) priority system only two 
weeks ago to make sure that there would 
be enough steel for arms orders, last week 
decided that it had acted too hastily. It 
relaxed the order. NPA feared that the 





Acme 


STUART SYMINGTON 
Cries of anguish. 
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Copyright 1948, The Fly Ash Arrestor Corporation, Birmingham, Alabama 
MONKEYSHINES IN STEEL 
New rumblings and a wry laugh. 


hazy DO system would overload some 
companies with arms orders, thus delay 
deliveries, and bring spotty civilian short- 
ages. To spread the load more evenly, 
NPA announced that no company need 
accept DO priorities in any one month for 
more than 15% of its carbon steel capac- 
ity, or 25% of its special alloy steel. 

The change did little to ease the grey 
market, Fabricators got a wry laugh out 
of a picture showing their difficulties in 
getting legitimate steel (see cut), then 
went out and paid as much as $300 a ton 
over the list price in the grey market. 

There were also new rumblings from 
Washington that steel companies are not 
expanding fast enough. Though Secretary 
of Commerce Charles Sawyer was satis- 
fied, Assistant Secretary of the Interior 
C. (for Crow) Girard Davidson, one of 
the Administration’s top planners on steel 
and electric power, last week said that he 
was not. Said Davidson: by 1953 the U.S. 
will need 125 million tons of steel, but its 
capacity will be only 100 million tons. 


THE ECONOMY 


Lowering the Boom 

Until last week, Washington planned to 
tighten up gradually on credit to fight in- 
flation, Then Chairman Stuart Symington 
of the National Security Resources Board 
took a hand in the matter. Result: drastic 
new restrictions on housing and install- 
ment credit which brought loud cries of 
anguish from businessmen and consumers. 

House builders were the first to feel the 
crackdown. They had thought that for the 
time being, at least, there would be com- 
paratively mild controls. But Stu Syming- 
ton, the man chiefly responsible for gear- 
ing the U.S. for war production, thought 
differently. The only way to keep prices 
down and to free men and materials for 
the rearmament program, he said, was to 
clamp down harder & faster. After talking 
it over with FRB & housing officials last 
week, Symington won his point. The new 
restrictions: 


@ For veterans, down payments on new 
one and two-family houses, which were 
5%, now range up to 459% on houses val- 
ued at $24,250 or more. 

q For non-veterans, down payments which 
had ranged from 10% to 25% were raised 
to a maximum of 50%. 

@ For veterans and non-veterans alike, 
the payoff time on houses costing more 
than $7,000 was cut from 30 to 20 years. 

The object of the new regulations was 
to cut new housing construction from the 
current rate of 1,400,000 units a year to 
800,000. But builders cried that the cut 
would be much greater. Said Long Island's 
Builder William J. Levitt: “We'll be lucky 
to have a half million housing units built 
in 1951.” Some other builders thought it 
would be as low as 400,000. 

In any case, construction men every- 
where scrambled to get credit under the 
old liberal terms. During the 24 hours be- 
fore the new rule took effect, Washington 
builders alone swamped the Veterans Ad- 
ministration and the Federal Housing Au- 
thority with 14,000 applications for Gov- 
ernment-insured credit on new houses, 
more than the number of houses built in 
the area this year. 

"Bad Faith!" Stu Symington then put 
the heat on FRB to tighten up regulation 
W (which covers credit on all installment 
purchases ). He wanted it made almost as 
stringent as during World War II. FRB 
fell in line. The new regulations: 

@ Down payments were raised from 15% 
to 25% on radios, television sets, refrig- 
erators, washers and other appliances, and 
the payment time cut from 18 to 15 
months. 

@ Down payments on furniture were 
raised from 10% to 15%, and the payoff 
time cut from 18 to 15 months. 

@ The payoff time on automobiles was cut 
from 21 to 15 months, but the one-third 
down payment was unchanged. 

Retailers, who had just finished discuss- 
ing installment credit with Washington 
officials and had been given no hint of the 
move, shouted: “Bad faith!” FRB had as- 
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$22,000,000 


McKesson & Robbins, Incorporated 


2.80% Promissory Notes due October 1, 1975 


The notes evidence loans which have been arranged privately. 
They are not offered for sale and this announcement 
appears as a matter of record only. 


Goldman, Sachs & Co. 


October 13, 1950 





BUYERS OF INSURANCE FOR 
COMMERCE AND INDUSTRY 


What every BROADEST PROTECTION 


BUSINESS EXECUTIVE LOWEST PREMIUM 
wants BEST BROKERAGE SERVICE 


How J&H can help you 


You benefit from our experience of over a century; our organiza- 
tion—skilled technicians in fire, marine, casualty, group life, and 
pension fields. We have separate departments to help you reduce 
rates, control losses, adjust claims, and provide actuarial service. 


To find out about our extensive services, write 
or phone—a J&H representative will call. 


JOHNSON & HIGGINS 


INSURANCE BROKERS — AVERAGE ADJUSTERS 
Employee Benefit Plan Consultants 
63 WALL STREET +» NEW YORK 5 


NEW YORK ~- CHICAGO ~- SAN FRANCISCO - LOS ANGELES 
CLEVELAND - PHILADELPHIA ~- PITTSBURGH ~- BUFFALO - 
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sured them, they said, that there would be 
no change in credit regulations for 120 
days at least. Automen were just as sur- 
prised. Some of the smaller companies 
were already talking of layoffs and produc- 
tion cutbacks. Said one automan: “Ex- 
pensive cars just won't be sold any more.” 

The feeling was the same among TV set 
dealers, whose problems were compourded 
by FCC's color ruling (see Rapio & TV) 
and a 10% tax which starts Nov. 1. Cried 
an enraged TV dealer: “The boys in Wash- 
ington are doing everything short of put- 
ting out an elimination order.” 

Word from the Voters. There was no 
doubt the new restrictions would cut down 
buying and trim some prices. The much 
milder restrictions of the past two months 
(Trae, Sept. 18 et seg.) had already had 
a chastening effect. Prices of lumber and 
many another building material were on 
the skids, housing starts were dropping 
and used car sales had slumped as much as 
75% in some cities. 

If the new curbs caused as sharp a pro- 
duction cutback as predicted, Washington 
might find it hard to keep them in force. 
Furthermore, there were already com- 
plaints, which no sensitive politico’s ears 
could miss, that the credit curbs were 
hurting the poor man worse than the rich. 
At week’s end, the Veterans Administra- 
tion was the first to decide that the new 
housing curbs were too harsh. It restored 
the maximum payment terms to 30 years 
in cases of “real need.” 


DIVIDENDS 
One in 50 


To one out of every 50 U.S. families 
this week went dividend cheer from 
A.T. & T., which was paying its regular 
quarterly dividend of $2.25 per share to 
975,000 stockholders. It was the biggest 
dividend mailing in U.S. history. Total 
payment: $63 million. Total weight of the 
letters: eleven tons. 


AVIATION 


Up from the Doodlebug 

On a freezing December night in 1928, 
a weird-looking little monoplane called 
“the Doodlebug” took off from a Milwau- 
kee airfield and headed hopefully in the 
general direction of New York City. De- 
signer-Pilot James S. McDonnell Jr., then 
29, hoped to make aviation history by 
a daring night flight. He also hoped to 
prove that his plane was the safest in the 
air, thus get enough orders to start manu- 
facturing the air “flivver.” But he had 
scarcely cleared Milwaukee before the en- 
gine began flying apart. By a well-executed 
dead-stick landing in a farmer’s field Pilot 
McDonnell saved his skin. 

The Doodlebug washed out, but Den- 
ver-born, M.I.T.-trained “Mac” McDon- 
nell kept on doodling with designs, ulti- 
mately founded his own company and 
made his share of aviation history. In 
1945, he got an order to build the first 
carrier-based jet fighter for the U.S. Navy, 
and thereby turned his small, six-year-old 
McDonnell Aircraft Corp. into a fast- 
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growing big planemaker almost overnight. 
Last week, as he announced new expansion 
plans, McDonnell put his backlog at more 
than $200 million, the seventh biggest in 
the industry. And his profits for the fiscal 
year just ended were $2,800,000 on sales 
of $38.6 million, nearly a 70% profit 
jump in a year. 

High Ceiling. Some cynics have an easy 
answer for McDonnell’s fast rise on an 
original investment of only $200,000. 
“How could he miss,” they say, “with all 
that Rockefeller money behind him?” Of 
his original $200,000, McDonnell did get 
$10,000 from Laurance Rockefeller. Later, 
Laurance and his family (Time, Jan. 31, 
1949) increased their investment in Mc- 
Donnell Aircraft to $475,000, giving them 
20% of the stock, But Mac McDonnell 
put “M.A.C.” (as he calls McDonnell Air- 
craft) on its feet through his own talent 





; A. Falck Jepsen 
M.A.C.’s McDONNELL 
He made a virtue of necessity. 


for design, production know-how and 
sharp eye for cost-cutting. 

After the failure of his Doodlebug, Mc- 
Donnell went to work for the Glenn L. 
Martin Co., rose to be chief project engi- 
neer of land planes. In 1938 he decided to 
take a second try at manufacturing, gave 
himself exactly six months to raise his 
stake. It took him seven. He rented a 
second-story office in St. Louis, hired 20 
engineers and went scouting for orders. In 
the first two years he got none, even 
though he won a $3,000 design*award from 
the Army and a $9,900 award from the 
Navy. His first actual order was for $7,672 
worth of parts for Convair’s Stinson ob- 
servation planes. The company kept going 
during World War II by making such 
varied products as ammo boxes, gun tur- 
ret parts and tail assemblies. 

Unable .to get a toechold in conventional 
plane manufacture, M.A.C. made a virtue 
of necessity: it concentrated its research 
on jets. As a result, when the Navy decid- 
ed to equip two carrier squadrons with jet 
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FILMOSOUND works 


for J. |. Case Company 








Employees of J. 1, Case Company viewing film on modern farming 





No Sprocket Hole Damage 
Exclusive Safe-Lock sprock- 
ets literally stand guard over 
film! Incorrect film thread- 
ing is prevented. Film dam- 
age cannot possibly occur. 
This new construction makes 
Filmosound even easier to 
thread than before. 








Single-Case Filmosound 
For 16mm sound or silent 
films. Governor-controlled 
gear drive assures constant 
film speed. Metered lubrica- 
tion. Weight only 3542 Ibs. 
with 6-inch built-in speaker. 
Other models also. Write for 
further information. 


Tue J. I. Case Company of Racine, Wisconsin 
has prepared a number of movies showing the 
most modern and progressive farming tech- 
niques, These movies are shown to company 
personnel, community groups, and students.* 
Case dealers use the films at farmer meetings. 

And for these extensive showings, the J. I. 
Case Company uses more than 30 Filmo- 
sounds. This company has found that these 
precision-made projectors mean more hours 
of clear, lifelike pictures, the best in full, nat- 
ural sound. The Filmosound is easy to carry, 
simple to operate. 

To use movies to best advantage in your 
company, make sure you show them with 
Filmosound. Your nearby Bell & Howell spe- 
cial representative will be happy to explain to 
you the many advantages of using Filmosound. 


Guaranteed for life. During life of the product any defects 
in workmanship or materials will be remedied free 
(except transportation). 


*Sound and silent films alike are offered free of charge 
to teachers, county agents, program chairmen of farm 
groups and others interested in advancing farming 
methods. Write to: J. I. Case Company, Racine, Wis. 


You buy for life when you buy 


Bell « Howell 


Chicago 45 
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ALL THREE 
MACHINES ARE TYPING 


PERSONAL LETTERS... 
faster than human fingers can fly! 


Auto-typist is one of the most amazing busi- 
ness machines ever built. Any typewriter 
can be mounted on the mechanism, Then it 
will type letters—automatically—from two to 
three times faster than human typists can 
work, Your typist can operate three or four 
Auto-typists. She can turn out from 300 to 500 
letters a day—each letter completely and in- 
dividually typed with a provision for manual 
interpolation of names, amounts, dates, or 
any other “personalizing” references. 


RUSH COUPON FOR AUTO-TYPED LETTER 
DESCRIBING THESE AMAZING MACHINES 


Office managers are amazed—typists delighted 
when they see perforated paper record rolls 
flashing out the tedious repetitive typing in 
one-third the time. Sales managers boost re- 
sponses to their mailings by sending individ- 
ually typed letters to their prospects. 

Rush your name. We will answer with an 
Auto-typed letter, individually typed for you 
as a demonstration of the almost human flex- 
ibility, and the superhuman speed of this 
astonishing business machine. 


Use the coupon or your stationery. 


The ustto-trypist 


Dept. 110-D, 610 N. Carpenter St. 
Chicago 22, Illinois 


t AMERICAN AUTOMATIC TYPEWRITER CO. ' 
: Depi. 10D, 610 N. Corpenter St., Chicago, Ill. * 
t Write to me on the Auto-typist ond send with : 
1 your specimen letter a circulor describing the 1 
| three models of Auto-typist. There is no charge = 4 
rT or obligation. 1 
: Nome : 
: Company - 
! Address 1 
: City Zone Stote - 
L----------- - - = == = === <n 
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fighters after World War II, McDonnell 
was ready with his twin-jet 500-m.p.h. 
Phantom. The Navy liked the Phantom so 
well that it ordered 235 of the plane’s 
heavier, faster sister, the twin-jet Banshee, 
has since greatly stepped up its orders. 

In- addition, the company won an as- 
sortment of experimental orders for air- 
craft, including the long-range penetration 
XF-88 Voodoo fighter, the tiny, bomber- 
borne XF-85 parasite jet fighter, the first 
ram-jet helicopter (“Little Henry”), ra- 
dio-controlled bombs and _ jet-powered 
“drone” aircraft to simulate attacks on 
fighter pilots during training. 

Low Overhead. Mac McDonnell still 
keeps his nose close to his drawing board, 
his eye on production. He likes to pad 
around the huge war-surplus plant on the 
edge of Lambert-St. Louis field, uses a 
public-address system to tell his 6,500 
employees about new orders as soon as 
they come in. Lest they think that he is 
overpaid, he reminded them in his last 
annual report that his own salary (after 
taxes) is only “equal to the wages. . . of 
ten unskilled laborers.” 

By such informal touches and by gener- 
ous benefits (retirement plans, stock-par- 
ticipation programs, etc.), McDonnell has 
kept morale high, has never lost a day’s 
production through strikes. Neither has he 
lost his Scotch canniness; for the annual 
Christmas party, he figured out that ex- 
actly twelve ounces of eggnog per person 
was the right amount to insure convivi- 
ality without excessive hilarity—and or- 
dered the whisky accordingly. As a result 
of such dollar-watching, his overhead, 
says the Navy, is among the lowest in the 
business. 


PERSONNEL 
Key Woman 


Thomas A. Edison always had a warm 
spot in his heart for the Western Union 
Telegraph Co., because it gave him his 
start. As a young man, Edison was a 
Western Union telegrapher; later, the 
company bought his improved stock and 
commodity ticker for $40,000, which en- 
abled Edison to set up as a full-time 
inventor. 

Last week Western Union showed that 
it still has just as warm a regard for Edi- 
son’s family. The company’s board elect- 
ed Mrs. Madeleine Edison Sloane, one of 
Edison’s six children, as a director, the 
first woman—and the first Edison—to sit 
on the board. Fiftyish Mrs. Sloane has 
been active in charity, Republican politics 
and civic affairs, but has only a nodding 
acquaintance with business. (Her broker 
husband was a onetime governor and 
treasurer of the New York Security Deal- 
ers Association.) Nevertheless, she feels 
at home in the telegraph business. “I was 
brought up on it,” she says. “I learned 
the Morse code when I was eight; my 
father taught it to me. When my brother 
Charles* and I had scarlet fever we rigged 
up a line from room to room.” 





* Who later became Secretary of the Navy 
(1939-40), governor of New Jersey (1941-44). 









Acme 
MADELEINE SLOANE 


Ever since she had scarlet fever. 


Would Mrs. Sloane make it her specific 
job to represent Western Union’s women 
employees and stockholders on the board? 
Certainly not. Said she: “I don’t know 
why women are different from anyone 
else.” 


CORPORATIONS 
"A Brilliant New Name" 


On the West Coast, the biggest radio & 
television manufacturer is Los Angeles’ 
upstart Hoffman Radio Corp. Its boss is 
handsome, white-haired H. Leslie Hoff- 
man, 44, a supremely confident salesman 
who has more than tripled his gross (from 
$3,525,396 to $11,987,650) in two years. 
In that period his company’s stock has 


Murroy Gorrett—Graphic House 
Lestie HorrMAN 
After he saw a sheriff's sign. 
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soared from $2.75 to $16.50 after two 
splits, an actual increase of 1,200%. 
Last week, Hoffman became the king- 
pin of West Coast radio. With the help of 
Oilman Edwin Pauley, the Los Angeles 
branch of the investment firm of Blyth & 
Co. and R. H. Macy’s, he anted up $11,- 
200,000 and bought the 45-station Don 
Lee Broadcasting System, the West 
Coast’s biggest radio network. The chain 
was founded by another super salesman, 


the late Don Lee, who made millions sell- | 


ing Cadillacs to Hollywood film stars.* 

For the sale price, Les Hoffman got the 
chain’s wholly owned four radio stations, 
one FM station and Los Angeles’ televi- 
sion outlet KTSL—plus the chain's pro- 
gramming contracts with 41 West Coast 
members of its network. He also got Don 
Lee’s 20% stock interest in the Mutual 
Broadcasting System, and $5,000,000 in 
cash from liquidation of Salesman Lee’s 
Cadillac franchises, 

End Run. Illinois-born Les Hoffman 
started his career by going into business 
for himself in the ’20s at Albion College, 
Michigan. His college tailor shop and 
cleaning concession did so well that “it 
took me quite a while to get used to the 
drop in income after I graduated.” But it 
was not until 1939, after he had been 
everything from a lifeguard to a radio 
salesman on the West Coast, that he went 
into business for himself again, selling 
fluorescent lights in Los Angeles. 

One day he went to the struggling Mis- 
sion Bell Manufacturing Co., (radios), 
which owed him $400, and found a sher- 
iff’s sign over the door. Hoffman thought 
it looked like a good chance to get into 
the radio business. He raised $10,000 and 
bought the company (later changing the 
name to Hoffman Radio to avoid confu- 
sion with Mission Bell Wine). But Hoff- 
man did not get a chance to make many 
radios then. World War II made him, in- 
stead, the world’s largest manufacturer of 
kites. He turned out 300,000 “antenna- 
hoisters” used for the “Gibson Girl” trans- 
mitters installed on life rafts. He had two 
plants and was grossing $4,200,000 at 
war's end, when he finally got his chance 
for big-scale manufacture of radio & tel- 
evision sets. It was the right time; the TV 
boom was just starting. 

Design ior Success. Knowing that he 
could not compete on prices with the 
East’s huge assembly lines, he plugged 
quality and superior design (he experi- 
mented with 5,000 cabinet designs). He 
plastered the Coast with _ billboards 
(“Hoffman—A Brilliant New Name in Ra- 
dio”) and sponsored a first-rate newscast 
with Historian J. Wallace Sterling (now 
Stanford's president ) as narrator. This fall 
he began televising the Pacific Coast Con- 
ference football games because he thinks 
football and wrestling are the two biggest 
attractions on television. 

By last week, Hoffman was turning out 


* Salesman Lee, who died in 1934, also ran his 
custom body-shop to turn out the gold-trim and 
other gewgaws fancied by filmdom’s elite. Among 
them: a $50,000 body on a Rolls-Royce chassis 
for Comic Fatty Arbuckle. 
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Smet 
New England 


in the U. S. Mint 
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L? {a7 The tourists were goggle-eyed 
over seeing so many greenbacks. “All that 
stufl’s made right up in New England,” Jim 
said, “the paper, I mean.” “H'n'h,” I snorted, 
“I suppose you New Englanders figure you 
keep the whole U. S. Mint going!” 


“Could be,” said Jim. “We do make 27% of 
the fine papers and 61% of the country’s thread 
—so making money out of 
those two products is a ‘nat- 
ural’ to us. We make 59% of 
the country’s newsprint paper 
too,” he added, “And 45% of 
its typewriters and 57% of its 
textile machinery. And we 
own about 50% of its open- 
end investment trust assets. 
Oh, we're doing all right. 
If—” 


“I know, Jim," I interrupted. “What you're 
going to say is that if I were smart I'd be figur- 
ing on a New England location for our new 
plant. Well, frankly, I am. What sells me 
about your New England is the fact that its 
7.3% of the nation’s non-agricultural workers 
account for only 4.2% of the time lost through 
strikes. And I'll have plenty 
of power and good trans- 
portation and no water 
shortages, to name just a 
few of the many other ad- 
vantages. Yes, Jim, I'm 
sold. It’s going to take me 
a little time but I'll be 


there.” 
NEW ENGLAND 
IS THE 
PLACE TO LIVE 
AND WORK! 















NEW ENGLAND'S 
LARGEST 
ELECTRIC 





1,000 sets a day and had captured about 
20% of the West Coast’s TV market. This 
year, Hoffman thinks his company will 
triple last year’s $11,900,000 gross and 
$1,300,000 net, 


INSURANCE 

Big Six 

The Travelers Insurance Company of 
Hartford, Conn. announced last week that 
it had joined the small group of U.S. com- 
panies with $1o billion in life insurance in 
force. The other five (1949 totals): 
Metropolitan ($41.7 billion), Prudential 
($31.3), Equitable of N.Y. ($14.1), John 
Hancock ($10.4), N.Y. Life ($10). 


RAILROADS 


Revolution in Plywood 

At a gaily decorated siding under Man- 
hattan’s Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, railroad 
men saw something new in freight cars 
this week. It was the “Unicel,” a gleam- 
ing white freight car made almost entirely 
of plywood. “This,” said John I. Snyder, 
40, chairman-president of the Pressed 
Steel Car Co., “is the first really new 
freight car built in the U.S. in half a 
century.” 

It is not quite that long. But Snyder’s 
car is the most radical change in design 
since steel boxcars were first introduced 
in 1914. Though it is 30% lighter than a 
steel car, the plywood car has withstood 
three times as much pressure in “squeeze” 
(collision) tests between two cars. Thus it 
is not only cheaper to haul but could trim 
the big—$1r15 million in 1949—railroad 
bill for damage to freight. 

Railroaders gave the new car a polite 
wait & see reception, meanwhile went on 
ordering old-style cars (New York Cen- 
tral this week ordered $38 million worth 
of the standard type). But Snyder, who 
had put three years of research and $250,- 
cco into Unicel, hoped to change their old 
habits, was betting that the new car would 
eventually revolutionize freight car build- 
ing. In a rearming U.S., which would need 
all the steel and all the freight cars it 
could make, Snyder had one big fact on 
his side: plywood is not nearly as scarce 
as steel, 





FOREIGN TRADE 
Shift 


Ever since 1937, U.S. exports have far 
outstripped imports, thus helped create 
the worldwide dollar shortage. Last week 
the Census Bureau reported that the bal- 
ance of trade has finally swung the other 
way. During August, U.S. imports, reach- 
ing an alltime high of $819 million, ex- 
ceeded exports by $58 million. The shift 
(Time, Oct, 2) was due to such things as 
the Korean war (which stepped up U.S. 
buying abroad and reduced exports), de- 
valuation of foreign currencies, and Mar- 
shall Plan rehabilitation abroad. The 
chances were that exports & imports 
would stay just about in balance for an- 

| other year or two—a healthy state of 
| affairs for world trade. 
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MEDICINE 


Vital Fractions 


Blood is full of a number of things. 
There are the red cells, which contain 
oxygen-carrying hemoglobin and are used 
in transfusions for anemia.There are white 
cells, which rush to defend the system 
against bacterial invasion. There are the 
little-understood platelets, which help in 
clotting. Besides these solids, there is the 
amber fluid (plasma), which contains a 
score or more different components, some 
already being used in medicine, others still 
in the research stage. To separate these 
various fractions, preserve them and make 
them available for medical use is a vastly 
complex process, 

Last week a shiny, 32-foot trailer truck 
lumbered up to the General Electric Co.’s 








Harvarp’s CoHN 
Red, white, grey and amber. 


laboratories at Schenectady, N.Y. A pro- 
cession of 25 blood donors trooped in at 
one end. Within a few hours, out came 
twelve different components of human 
blood, all neatly separated and refriger- 
ator-packed to hold their freshness and 
life-saving powers as long as possible. The 
world’s first “blood factory on wheels,” 
developed by a Harvard University re- 
search group, was being demonstrated to 
the National Academy of Sciences. 
Settling Red. Chief demonstrator was 
Harvard’s Professor (of Biochemistry) 
Edwin Joseph Cohn, whose research made 
the mobile laboratory possible. Because 
blood begins to deteriorate as soon as it 
leaves the veins, the needle used by Dr. 
Cohn’s team has a special inside coating to 
keep the white cells from sticking to its 
sides and being destroyed. From the needle 


the blood flows through a plastic tube | 


lined with a resinous compound to remove 
the calcium and keep it from clotting. 
After that, Dr. Cohn showed how the 
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DEBT-FREE 


AT COMPANIES 


Strong Concerns With Only 
Common Stock Outstanding 


BSENCE of bank loans or senior capital is a mark of distinction 
for any company—an indication of conservative management 
and strong financial standing. Stockholders in such debt-free com- 
panies are in the fortunate position of owning these businesses in 
entirety free from mortgages or prior claims. A new Report on 47 
debt-free companies has just been completed by our Staff. This Report 
divides these stocks into five classes as follows: 
10 Stocks with strong Growth characteristics 
10 Dividend-Payers for 26 - 65 years. Yields up to 7% 
10 Natural Resource Inflation-Hedge Issues 
10 Sound Stocks yielding from 7% to 13% 
7 Low-Priced Stocks (below 18) for Appreciation 
The 47-Stocks in this 2-page Report have been selected only after a careful 
appraisal of every debt-free company whose stock is listed on the New York 


Stock Exchange. You will find it most helpful in making new investments for 
either appreciation or increased income. 


This 47-Stock Report and the next four issues of the 12-page UNITED 
Service sent to new readers for only ONE DOLLAR. Use coupon below. 


UNITED Reports 
are backed by 30 
years’ experience in 
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AIR-CONDITIONED 


In Washington it's always delightfully 
cool ot the world-famous Mayflower where 
the lobby, restaurants and guest rooms 
ore, pleasantly air-conditioned. 

Single from $5.50 
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"s an alcoholic? 


MARTY MANN, Exec. Dir., Na- 
tional Committee for Alcohoham 
will relieve your mind and show 
you how te recognize the Alco 
holic and what to do about it in 
a on preg It's the 
only practical help. $2.00 post- 
paid. Rinehart & Company, 232 
Madison Avenue, N. Y. 16. 
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How were these copies made? 


They were mimeographed!Yes, 
MODERN mimeographing 
now actually reproduces print- 
ing type faces and intricate 
drawings—and still is un- 
challenged for over-all econ- 
omy. Now adda host of other 
bonus features. For example, 
duplicating in 4 or more colors 
atone time... two-sided work 
on thinner paper . . . mimeo- 
graphing on almost every 
kind of paper and card stock. 


im 


Such extra versatility above 
and beyond routine mimeo- 
graphing now makes this 
process more useful than ever. 
For a free portfolio of MOD- 
ERN mimeographing samples 
and full facts, send the coupon. 
Do it... write now! Learn 
how you can saye through 
MODERN mimeographing 
with A. B. Dick products—for 
use with all makes of suitable 
stencil duplicating products. 


A-B-DICK 


THE FIRST NAME IN MIMEOGRAPHING 


A. B. DICK COMPANY, Dept. T-1050-2 
5700 West Touhy Avenue, Chicago 31, Ill. 





blood goes through a maze of tubes and a 
series of whirling cylinders. In a plastic 
bag lined with a gummy substance, the red 
cells settle to the bottom. Thus separated, 
said Dr. Cohn, they can be kept for at 
least a year (whereas by older methods 
they were good for less than a month). 

Whirling White. The rest of the blood 
passes to the centrifuges. Whirled around 
first at 120 Gs (a speed giving the effect of 
gravity multiplied 120 times), the white 
cells are separated. Then spun at 400 Gs, 
the fluid yields its platelets (small, light- 
grey cells). That takes care of the solids. 

The fluid part of the blood goes through 
more centrifuges and chilling processes. 
Out come a serum globulin (used to pre- 
vent or control measles), serum albumin 
(for treatment of shock), fibrinogen, 
thrombin and prothrombin—and more 
components of blood for which medical 
science has not yet found uses. 

The Mobile Blood Processing Labora- 
tory can handle 200 pints of donor’s blood 
a day. Soon, Dr. Cohn hopes, it will be as 
familiar as the Red Cross Bloodmobile— 
and will be parked right behind it as the 
nation stores up blood fractions. 


Shocking & Choking 


Most psychiatrists hold that the way to 
treat the minor mental ills classified as 
psychoneuroses* is by mental means 
alone. The University of Illinois’ Dr. La- 
dislas Joseph Meduna has now published 
an outspoken dissenting opinion, Psycho- 
neuroses, he declares, are caused by some- 
thing wrong in the physical working of 
the brain’s nerve cells and can be cured by 
physical means. 

Sniff the Gas. In Carbon Dioxide Ther- 
apy (Charles C. Thomas; $5), Psychia- 
trist Meduna claims to have a possible 
answer: a few sniffs of the gas which puts 
the bubbles in soda water. This, according 
to Dr. Meduna, may make psychoanalysis 
unnecessary. And, he contends, it is won- 
derfully effective for anxiety, inferiority 
complexes and homosexuality, or such 
psychosomatic complaints as spastic colon, 
frigidity, impotence and stuttering. 

In his native Budapest, Dr. von Meduna 
was one of the first to use shock treatment 
(with the drug Metrazol) for psychoses. 
He tried carbon dioxide with no success. 
Soon after he settled in Chicago in 1939 
(and dropped the “von”), Dr. Meduna 
decided that psychoses were too deep- 
seated to reach with carbon dioxide. But 
neuroses offered him a promising field. 

In the Meduna method, the patient gets 
a mixture of 70% oxygen and 30% carbon 
dioxidet through an ordinary anesthetic 


mask. After a dozen whiffs (on the aver- 
age), the patient loses consciousness. He 
usually sweats and begins to struggle. 
See the Stars. After 30 to 50 respira- 
tions his legs move as if he were riding a 
bicycle. Both arms and legs may move, as 
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% Not to be confused with psychoses, the more 
severe mental ills for which shock therapy or 
brain surgery are often used. 











+ Composition of ordinary air by volume: 
78.03% nitrogen, 20.98% oxygen, .94% argon, 
.03% carbon dioxide, .o2% other gases. 
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if the patient were trying to run on all 
fours. He may see whole constellations of 
or orange suns, and have vivid 
dreams. The patient does not, as in psy- 
choanalysis, prattle endlessly about his 
past. Each treatment lasts only five or six 
minutes. The patient may get as many as 
a hundred of them, gradually becoming 
more relaxed. 

Dr. Meduna, who claims 68% success 
explains how he thinks it works: in neu- 
rotics, the nerve cells are sensitive to ab- 
normally small currents, that 
they react oftener than they sho or 
else they react with abnormal severity to 
ordinary currents. He believes 
dioxide reacts in 
more normal threshold of se 

Even at Illinois’ College 
Dr. Meduna’s theory and pract 


stars, 














electric 











t carbon 


the cells to restore a 





ILLINOIS’ MEDUNA 


Constellations and orange suns. 


yet generally accepted. Sniffed Colleague 
Franz Alexander: “Meduna is merely chok- 
ing, instead of shocking, his patients back 
to health.” But if Gasman Meduna’s the- 
out, Psychoanalyst Alexander 
may be out of business. 


Without Armor 


Nobody knew much about the dangers 
of overexposure to X rays when a young 
intern named Percy Emerson Brown set 
up the X-ray department at Boston Chil- 
dren’s Hospital. The year was 1903 and 
the X ray was only seven years old, As 
Dr. Brown later wrote, “E 


ory pans 








in the saddle, accoutered with the lance 
of investigation and the spurs of con- 
tinued experimental revelation, but not 
yet with the shield and armor of pro- 


tectior 





a year 





young Dr. Brown’s fin- 


} 


gers and nails showed signs of damage: his 





hands and 
warty 


ace became rough and s aly. 

But Dr. 
Brown kept on wit us work 
testing the value of X rays in the study of 
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“T’d say the heck 
with it, if...” 


@ “If it wasn’t my own daughter’s 
wedding,” said Mrs. Allergen Hives. 


@“‘Stop grousin’, old girl’’ said Col. 
Hives.‘‘We'll get the little thingummy 
that prints stamps on the envelopes.” 
She did. He did. Roger. 


@The Col. meant, of course, the DM 
—new desk model postage meter. 


@ Little larger than a desk phone, it 
prints any postage you need, plus a 
dated postmark, and (optional) small 
advertisement directly on the 
envelope...for any kind of mail. Has 
a built-in sealer for envelope flaps. 
Even handles parcel post. 


@The postoffice sets the meter when 
you buy postage. Postage in the 
meter can’t be lost or misused, is 
automatically counted. 


@There’s a meter model for every 
user of mail, large or small. Call the 
nearest PB office, or send the 
coupon for a free booklet. 


= PITNEY-BOWES 
Postage. 
~ Meter . | 


World's leading makers of mailing 
machines... offices in 93 cities... 
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PITNEY-BOWES, Inc 
1262 Pacific Street, 
Stamford, Conn. 

Please send free booklet on the DM. | 
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kidney stones, branching out to see what 
they could tell about disorders at the base 
of the skull. In France in World War I, 
he took X rays for operations to be per- 
formed by the late great Brain Surgeon 
Harvey Cushing. Dr. Brown worked day 
& night with virtually unshielded field 
equipment, ignoring the invisible peril. 
After a few years of civilian practice, 
Radiologist Brown realized that some of 
the warty growths which plagued him 
were cancerous. He went back to Massa- 
chusetts, eked out an existence on an 
Army disability pension. Over the years he 
submitted to 50 or more operations. Every 
few weeks, when he saw a fellow Harvard 
alumnus, Surgeon Ernest M. Daland, he 
would point to a bleeding wart and say: 
“That one’s degenerating a little ... 
Won't stop bleeding. Give me a little No- 





Dr. Percy BROWN 
Like patchwork quilts. 


vocain and take it off.” The wound would 
be grafted with skin from Dr. Brown's 
belly or leg, which soon began to look like 
patchwork quilts. 

Strangely, none of the radiation-caused 
cancers attacked a vital organ, though 
parts of Dr. Brown’s fingers had to be am- 
putated, and finally he lost an eye. He 
wrote little of his suffering, though he 
noted: “I have probably received in di- 
vided doses, as a sort of voluntary guinea 
pig in a hospital laboratory, the same 
deleterious effects I might have sustained 
in one massive explosive emanation, had I 
been an experimental Bikini goat.” 

But reverently Dr. Brown gathered the 
sad records of his colleagues and contem- 
poraries into a book, American Martyrs to 
Science Through the Roentgen Rays. He 
quoted one of his subjects: “For a descrip- 
tion of the pain and suffering . . . no lan- 
guage, sacred or profane, is adequate.” 

Last week, after more than 20 years of 
such torment, death—ironically, from a 
heart ailment—came to Percy Emerson 
Brown, 74, a martyr to the Roentgen rays. | 
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Sp Figs. Packed in Colifornia Redwood chest, 
Delivered prepoid anywhere in U.S. 
Write for free catalog. 
SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 

5 Ib. size $7.95 
2/2 Ib. size $4.45 
CANOGA FARM 
&F.0.55, ENCINO, CALIFORNIA 
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MILes LORES 


Born. To Margaret Whiting, 26, straw- 
berry-blonde jukebox and radio songstress 
(Jt Might As Well Be Spring, Slipping 
Around), and Louis F. Busch, 37, Capitol 
Record Inc. executive: their first child, a 
daughter; in Hollywood. Name: Deborah 
Louise. Weight: 9 Ibs. 2 oz. 





Died. Ernest Haycox, 51, “the Somer- 
set Maugham of the western,” spinner of 
some 300 published Wild West yarns, in- 
cluding Union Pacific, Stagecoach; of can- 
cer; in Portland, Ore. 


Died. Pauline Lord, 60, Broadway star 
of the ’20s and "30s; after long illness; in 
Alamogordo, N. Mex. Though her greatest 
roles were tragic (Anna in Anna Christie, 
Zenobia in Ethan Frome), she showed fine 
comic talents as Abby in The Late Chris- 
topher Bean, as Mrs. Wiggs in the 1934 
movie (her first and last) Mrs. Wiggs of 
the Cabbage Patch. Cast in a good many 
flops during her career (“I have always 
played everything that was put before 
me’’), she usually got high praise from the 
critics in both good plays and bad. 


Died. Pierre Roy, 70, whose gaily col- 
ored, meticulous paintings of unfamiliarly 
arranged familiar objects. won him recog- 
nition as a petit maitre (Little Master) of 
modern art; in Milan, Italy. 


Died. John Jacob Raskob, 71, tycoon, 
onetime (1928-32) chairman of the Dem- 
ocratic National Committee; at his home 
near Centerville, Md. A cigarmaker’s son 
who started out as a stenographer, Raskob 
arranged the deals that brought E. I. du 
Pont money into General Motors, became 
chairman of G.M.’s finance committee and 
a multimillionaire. An ardent Wet, he 
plunged into politics in ’28 on behalf of his 
good friend and fellow Catholic Al Smith 
(until then he was a nominal Republican), 
wangled fat contributions to the Demo- 
cratic cause, organized the National Com- 
mittee publicity bureau that helped Frank- 
lin Roosevelt win in ’32; two years later, 
angered by the New Deal, he quit the party. 


Died. Michael Williams, 73, Roman 
Catholic author (The Shadow of the Pope, 
The Catholic Church in Action), founder 
and first editor (1924-38) of the Common- 
weal; in Hartford, Conn. Onetime free- 
thinking crony of Socialist Upton Sinclair 
(they wrote a book together, Good Health 
and How We Won Jt), Williams returned 
to the church in 1915, became one of its 
ablest lay spokesmen. 


Died. The Rev. Samuel Atkins Eliot, 
88, longtime (1900-27) president of the 
American Unitarian Association, son of 
Harvard’s famed President (1869-1909) 
Charles William Eliot; in Boston. An old- 
school liberal, Eliot advocated Protestant 
unity, championed the underdog (e.g., 
American Indians, prison inmates), confi- 
dently preached the progress of man. 
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Brown Company, manufacturer of Nibroc Tow- 
els, has its own vast timber tracts in New England 
and Canada which provide a constant supply of 


ae wood for pulp. The pulp is produced in the Com- 
he pany’s own mills and is piped directly to the towel 
pe machines. One of these alone —christened “Mr. 
Nibroc”—can turn out nearly 30 million towels 
every day. 
This means an uninterrupted flow of Nibroc 
Towels at all times for Nibroc customers. 


So 


"Gets you bone dry” 


Ask for a demonstration of this dependable towel that has intro- 
duced a new economy into the washroom. Feel their Nibroc soft- 
ness, Test their amazing wet strength. Notice how the Aqualized 
process frees them of lint and fuzz. These are features that have 
made Nibroc the world’s largest-selling towel for industrial and 
commercial use, 

Also ask to be shown the beautiful, sparkling white cabinets that 
dispense better towels for better drying to better satisfied em- 
ployees. Write Brown Company, Dept. T10, 500 Fifth Avenue, New 
York 18, N. Y¥. 


NIBROC TOWELS 
A PRODUCT OF EO" Gh any 


Berlin, NEW HAMPSHIRE 


GENERAL SALES OFFICES: 500 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 





Branch Sales Offices: Portland, Me.; Boston, Chicago, St. Louis, San Francisco, Montreal 


SOLKA & CELLATE PULPS * SOLKA-FLOC + NIBROC PAPERS * NIBROC TOWELS + NIBROC 
KOWTOWLS + BERMICO SEWER PIPE, CONDUIT & CORES * ONCO INSOLES + CHEMICALS 
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The various malt and lighter-bodied whiskies, which are to make up the 
blend at Teacher's bonded warehouses, are gathered together and poured 
into large wooden vats. Here they are thoroughly mixed by rotating 
paddles, after which the blend is drawn from the vats and is laid away 
and permitted to “marry.” 


y No. 14 in a series of informative advertisements. 
‘Oe? He F 
a 


TEACHER'S 


HIGHLAND CREAM 







Lhe Scotch 
you know is 


always right 


Blended Scotch Whisky. ..86 Proof + Schieffelin & Co., New York, N. Y. © Importers since 1794 
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CINEMA 


The New Pictures 
The Miniver Story (M-G-M). Eight 


years ago, against the flaming backdrop 
of Dunkirk and the Battle of Britain, 
Sidney Franklin produced the successful 
Mrs. Miniver. For this sequel, Producer 
Franklin has assembled four of the orig- 
inal cast* but, as is often the case with 
sequels, most of the magic is g»ne. 

From the start it is clear that Greer 
Garson has been stricken with one of 
those dread, nameless Hollywood diseases 
that will kill her off in the last reel. She 
receives the news with a chin-up, clear- 
eyed gallantry that has her doctor blub- 








Greer Garson & WALTER PIDGEON 
For chin-up gallantry, a meringue. 


bering. When Walter Pidgeon, her re- 
markably obtuse husband, finally catches 
on, he too is reduced to choked-up admi- 
ration. Meanwhile, Greer gently discour- 
ages a U.S. colonel (John Hodiak) who is 
in love with her, straightens out the 
affairs of her nitwit daughter (Cathy 
O'Donnell), and sets right the tangled 
marriage of a British-general (Leo Genn). 

The story, which has a promising future 
as a radio soap opera, is filmed through a 
heavy meringue of sentiment. 


Two Flags West (20th Century-Fox) 
is another “different” western with a Civil 
War setting. Among its surprises: 1) an 
unkissed Linda Darnell, 2) a battle in 
which the Indians lick the soldiers. 

The movie starts in a Northern prison- 
er-of-war camp where a’ Union captain 
(Cornel Wilde) is recruiting captured 
Confederate cavalrymen to serve against 
the Indians on the Western frontier. A 


% Notably missing: Richard Ney, who played 
Mrs. Miniver’s son. Ney and Greer Garson were 
married in 1943, divorced in 1947. 
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Where 2,747 clocks b 


edt as one... 


and all accurate to 1/60th of a second! 


i NaN + te 


Pentagon's control room... nerve center of 
time, communication and protection system. 


TELL IT TO EDWARDS ... whether it’s the over-worked 
doorbell in your home ... a complex hospital paging 
system ... or fire alarms for your business or child's 
school .. . Edwards can help you solve your problems 
in signalling communication and protection, 








The time element is mighty important at the Department of 
Defense. One incorrect clock can seriously affect working 


schedules. 


Yet, in the Pentagon’s vast system of 2,747 Synchromatic 
Clocks not a single one is ever out of step! Every one always 
tells the same time... the right time! 


Powered by the world’s most reliable clock motor... the 
same, famed Telechron motor that power stations use to keep 
their 60-cycle current absolutely correct . . . EDWARDS Syn- 
chromatic Clocks are constantly in synchronization . . . con- 
stantly accurate to 1/60th of a second! 


And this miraculous accuracy is achieved so simply, so 
reliably that hundreds of Synchromatic Clock Systems have 
now passed the decade mark without requiring a single serv- 
ice call...proof of rugged design and precision workmanship. 


Edwards Company, Inc., Norwalk, Conn. In Canada: Edwards of Canada, Ltd. 


World’s most reliable time, communication and protection products 


SERVING SCHOOL, HOSPITAL, INDUSTRIAL AND RESIDENTIAL BUILDINGS 
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Automatically perforates many sheets, such as 
complete invoice bundles, as fast as they are 
inserted into the machine. Whether canceling, 
dating, numbering, validating, 
consecutive numbering, or re- 
ceipting, use a CUMMINS 300 
Electric Perforator. It’s all done 
in seconds—faster—safer than 
any other method. 


CUMMINS 300 
ELECTRIC PERFORATOR 
Designed for desk use... 
but with capacity of ma- 
chines many times its size, 
weight and cost! 


The improved CUMMINS 300 Electric Perforator permanently 
marks all papers at one time. No skips. Makes uniformly legible 
perforations. Positively prevents duplicate payments and re-use 
of paid invoices or disbursement authorizations. Fits any system 
++. you need make no change in present methods or forms! Here 
are just a few top firms using CUMMINS 
Perforators for greater speed and secu- 
rity in paper work: Buick; Sears, Roebuck; 
Standard Oil; A & P; Kraft; Burroughs. 
Serves all businesses, large and small! 


IN BUSINESS AND BANKS SINCE 1887 + ORIGINATORS OF PERFORATORS 


Cummins 


Perforators * Check Signers * Check Endorsers 
CUMMINS BUSINESS MACHINES CORPORATION + CHICAGO 40, ILLINOIS 


Cummins 300 Electric Perforator 


« MARKS SPECIAL MATERIALS + 
And 101 other protective uses. 


Business Address 


City Stote 


| 

; Cummins Business Machines Corporation 1 

does all these jobs: VALIDATES | Chicago 40, Ili., Dept. TM 10-23 1 
1 Simply clip to your letterhead and mail. ' 

+ CANCELS + MARKS MULTIPLE ' CT) Please send me detoils on free, confidential survey of our ' 
' internal controls. ' 

FORMS + EXPEDITES ORDERS - ; C0 Literature on perforators, : 

Literature on check signers. 

CODES + SIMPLIFIES INSTAL. 1 7 9 ' 
1 Nome Title ' 

MENT COLLECTION ~ RECEIPTS 1 1 
! Company ' 

! ' 

! ' 

' ' 

! 1 
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Southern colonel (Joseph Cotten) and the 
remnants of his troop sign up. Arriving at 
the frontier post of Fort Thorn, they not 
only find themselves surrounded by Ki- 
owas and Apaches, but are tempted to 
treason by undercover Confederate agents. 
They are also badgered by the fort’s 
Rebel-hating commanding officer (Jeff 
Chandler), who was disabled at Bull Run, 
lost his brother at Chancellorsville, and 
has a lively interest in his brother's wid- 
ow (Linda Darnell). 

Cotten and his men decide to desert 
and go to Texas and the Confederacy, but 
they have a change of heart when the 
Kiowas, infuriated because Chandler has 
executed their chief’s son, storm the fort. 
With the garrison about to fall, the Indi- 
ans indicate that they will settle for 
Chandler, He marches alone into their 





LINDA DarRNELL & Jerr CHANDLER 
Screams, without kisses. 


encampment to what—judging from his 
screams—must be a gaudy death. 

Two Flags West was written and pro- 
duced by Casey (The Macomber Affair) 
Robinson with obvious enthusiasm. Di- 
rector Robert Wise gets much of the 
authenticity of Brady’s famed Civil War 
photographs into the bleak details of the 
P.W. camp and the isolated frontier post. 
Jeff Chandler (who was the upstanding 
Indian chief in Broken Arrow) plays the 
bitter and contemptuous commanding of- 
ficer of Fort Thorn with such conviction 
that he very nearly steals the picture 
from Stars Cotten and Darnell. When the 
Kiowas come swarming into the fort, Two 
Flags West ends with just about as rous- 
ing an Indian fight as Hollywood has 
ever produced. 


The Toast of New Orleans (M-G-M) 
is a big, beautiful, overblown and slightly 
dull Technicolor musical. It opens with a 
shot of happy villagers gamboling in the 
Louisiana bayou country, then moves 
quickly upriver to concentrate on high 
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The hands that do your typing are expensive. 
You pay thousands of dollars every year for 
their services. 

One of the many ways we save those hands 
time—and you money—is the Smith-Corona 
Automatic Margin. 

It’s the on/y system that lets a typist set both 
margins with one hand in one second. It's the 
fastest and easiest of a// mechanical margins. 

Typewriters aren’t expensive— but typists 
are. May we show you a// the ways a Smith- 
Corona will save you money? Just call the 
Smith-Corona branch office or dealer listed in 
your phone book. 
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ONE MORE WAY You SAVE money / \ 


OFFICE TYPEWRITERS 


SMITH-CORONA 





L C SMITH & CORONA TYPEWRITERS INC SYRACUSE 1 N'Y Canadian factory and offices, Toronto, Ontario. 
Makers also of famous Smith-Corona Portable Typewriters, Adding Machines, Vivid Duplicators, Ribbons and Carbons. 
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For an Enchanted Evening... 


Robert Preston follows the trail to Schenley 


; J 
’ 

“HENLEY | 
= 


ik 





“WESTERNS ARE FUN TO MAKE, but hard work,” says screen star Robert Preston. 
When his day’s shooting is over he relaxes with friends at a barbecue supper. “Good 
friends ... good food ... good Schenley belong together,” declares Bob. 








t 





MORNING ON LOCATION finds Bob up 
bright and early. “These Western dawns 
are mellow as Schenley,” he says. 


You, too, Ww 


SCHE 


BLENDED WHISKEY 8 PROOF. 65% GRAIN NEUTRAL SPIRITS. SCHENLEY DISTRIBUTORS, INC.,N.¥. C. | 
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“THAT’S WHY MY CHOICE is 
Schenley,” says Robert Preston. ‘It’s per- 
fect for an enchanted evening.” 


h, sociable 

















life in New Orleans at the turn of the 
century. Its tenuous story concerns the 
wooing of an opera singer (Kathryn Gray- 
son) by a Li’il Abner-type fisherman 
(Mario Lanza). In & out of the Opera 
House, Lanza and decorative Kathryn 
Grayson sing a number of duets and solos 
by Puccini, Bizet, Verdi, Mozart, and by 
a composer named Nicholas Brodszky, 
whose Be My Love is the movie’s theme 
song. Both Kathryn and Lanza get through 
the songs with competence and are easy to 
watch. David Niven, as Kathryn’s reject- 
ed lover, walks through his part, and J. 
Carrol Naish, as Lanza’s yokel father, 
supplies some dialect comedy. 


Pretty Baby (Warner) is an. infantile 
farce about a working girl (Betsy Drake) 
who carries a blanket-wrapped doll so she 
can get a seat on the subway. A baby-food 
tycoon (Edmund Gwenn), who takes her 
for an unwed mother, becomes her bene- 
factor. Her bosses, Admen Dennis Mor- 
gan and Zachary Scott, taking her for 
Gwenn’s mistress, use her as a foil to get 
his name on an advertising contract. De- 
spite Actress Drake’s talent for caricatur- 
ing her own flatfooted walk, angular ges- 
tures and pear-shaped enunciation, the 
movie puts only a drop of fun into a 
bucket of familiar confusion. 


Current & CHoIcE 

All About Eve. An expert, high com- 
edy examination of Anne Baxter's climb, 
over the bodies of Bette Davis, George 
Sanders and others, from obscurity to 
Broadway stardom (Time, Oct. 16). 

State Secret. A British-made thriller 
about an American (Douglas Fairbanks 
Jr.) running for his life in a convincingly 
pictured police state (Tire, Oct. 9). 

The Happiest Days of Your Life. Ala- 
stair Sim and Margaret Rutherford in a 
farcical spoof of English public schools 
(Tre, Oct. 9). 

Mister 880. Edmund Gwenn as a lova- 
ble old counterfeiter who baffles the Se- 
cret Service for ten years; with Burt 
Lancaster and Dorothy McGuire (Time, 
Oct. 2). 

The Breaking Point. A stinging melo- 
drama based on Ernest Hemingway's To 
Have and Have Not; with John Gar- 
field, Patricia Neal, Phyllis Thaxter 
(Time, Sept. 25). 

No Way Out. Hollywood’s most out- 
spoken and pertinent Negro-problem mov- 
ie; with Sidney Poitier, Richard Wid- 
mark and Linda Darnell (Tite, Aug. 21). 

Sunset Boulevard. How a faded silent- 
movie star (Gloria Swanson) attempts a 
comeback with the help of her kept man 
(William Holden); a sardonic commen- 
tary on Hollywood manners & morals 
(Time, Aug. 14). 

Panic in the Streets. Director Elia 
Kazan’s realistic thriller about a New Or- 
leans manhunt for a criminal who is also 
a plague-carrier; with Richard Widmark 
and Paul Douglas (Time, Aug. 14). 

The Men. Marlon Brando and Teresa 
Wright in a frank, stirring drama about 
the mental and physical salvage of para- 
lyzed war veterans (Time, July 24). 
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pao IMPORTANT AMES I MICROFi wigs 


Bell cHowell § Burroughs 





Modern microfilm equipment built by Bell & Howell, 
and sold by Burroughs, is the finest obtainable. It \\) 

reflects Bell & Howell's acknowledged leadership in a 
the field of precision instruments for fine photography. 

Find out how Burroughs microfilming can speed and 8,596 CUSTOMER ORDER RECORDS 
simplify your record keeping. Give your Burroughs 
office a call. Burroughs Adding Machine Company, 
Detroit 32, Michigan. 


WHEREVER THERE'S BUSINESS THERE'S Burroughs or 
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A Boy & a River 


“As I get older,” Poet T. S. Eliot has 
said, “I find I can't read novels.” But 
Poet Eliot, 62, was not too old to read 
one novel that will hit the bookstalls this 
week; he was so much in favor of it that 
he had written an introduction to the 
book—which, he says simply, is “a mas- 
terpiece.” 

It “makes you see the [ Mississippi] 
River,” says Eliot, “as it is and was and 
always will be, more clearly than. . . any 
other description of a river known to me.” 
And the hero, Eliot goes on to say, is 
“one of the permanent symbolic figures 
of fiction; not unworthy to take a place 
with Ulysses, Faust, Don Quixote, Don 
Juan, Hamlet. . .” 

The book which drew such hot blood 
from one of the stoniest critics of the day 
was, on the face of it, the simple account 
of how a boy floated down the “Father of 
Waters” on a raft in the middle of the 
last century, and of the adventures he 
met with on the way. The story is told in 
the first person, by the boy himself, in a 
lingo that rolls fresh and sweet off his 
tongue—the real true talk of Missouri 
a hundred years ago. Eliot calls the 
author's style “a new discovery in the 
English language.” 

Brief excerpt: “The river looked miles 
and miles across. The moon was so bright 
I could a counted the drift-logs that went 
a-slipping along, black and still, hundreds 
of yards out from shore. Everything was 
dead quiet, and it looked late, and smelt 
late . . . It was kind of solemn, drifting 
down the big still river, laying on our 
backs looking up at the stars, and we 
didn’t ever feel like talking loud, and it 
warn't often that we laughed, only a little 
kind of a low chuckle. We had mighty 
good weather as a general thing, and noth- 
ing ever happened to us at all, that night, 
nor the next, nor the next.” 

The only man who could write that way 
about the vast Mississippi or a small boy 
was, of course, Mark Twain, and the book 
is a reissue of The Adventures of Huckle- 
berry Finn (Chanticleer; $2). 


No Harm at All 


County Crronicte (311 pp.)—Angela 
Thirkell—Knopé ($3.50). 


“My most remarkable ‘fan’ letter,” 
confesses British Novelist Angela Thir- 
kell, “was from an old lady of 79 who 
said she was tired of reading my books, 
so would I stop writing them?” Deaf to 
this honest plea, Novelist Thirkell has 
gone forging on, hammering out (since 
1933) at least one, sometimes two, novels 
a year. “And after all,” as a lady-novelist 
character in Novelist Thirkell’s latest one 
observes, “no one can say my books... 
do any harm and anyway they are all 
exactly alike.” 

As all Thirkell fans know, the main ele- 
ment of likeness in Thirkell novels is that 
practically all of them are about the gen- 
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try of Barsetshire—the English “county” 
created by Novelist Anthony Trollope for 
his own convenience and taken over by 
Novelist Thirkell. There is little further 
resemblance between them. Where Trol- 
lope was gruff, Thirkell is pert; where 
he peered keen-sightedly, she drops a 
whimsical, astigmatic glance. Trollope 
loved a knotty plot, but Thirkell prefers 
to meander undramatically through Bar- 
setshire, finding husbands for her heroines 
and painting the local watercolors. When 
in doubt as to what to say next, she 
just says: “The months moved on in their 
usual way.” 

Thirkell fans are sure to enjoy County 
Chronicle, in which two nice girls land 
two nice husbands, a brave widow is 
spliced to a gallant bishop, and pudgy 





Lorry Burrows—Lire 
NoveList WAUGH 
Sky-blue to purple. 


babies are born and crow in almost every 
chapter. But students of the contempo- 
rary novel are likely to be far more fas- 
cinated by Author Thirkell’s indefatigable 
struggle to bring old Barsetshire up to 
date while simultaneously keeping it out 
of date. 

Thus, on giving some of her characters 
a whacking oldtime breakfast of bacon & 
eggs, Author Thirkell feels bound to give 
credibility to the occasion by explaining 
that a friend of one of the guests “had a 
licence to keep pigs” and the host’s hens 
“happened to be laying.” A well-stuffed 
tea bin is hastily attributed to “hoarded 
American gifts,” while the gay poppings 
of corks (which resound throughout the 
book) are thanks to “a pal at Ports- 
mouth” or even “an old pal of mine, 
Pinky Smith [who] sends me ... rum 
from the West Indies.” There is also an 
enviable abundance of maids, nannies and 
cooks, which Author Thirkell explains by 
declaring that their employers have “a 





genius for getting people to work for 
them.” 

In short, in whatever direction other 
British shires may be moving, Thirkell’s 
Barsetshire is firmly marking Thirkell- 
time. 


No Raspberry 


Hetena (247 pp.)—Evelyn Waugh— 
Little, Brown ($2.75). 


Britain’s old King Coel, a Roman pup- 
pet of the 3rd Century, may have been a 
merry old soul, but his daughter Helena 
was a sober young gentlewoman, She made 
a proper marriage to the Roman Emperor 
Constantius Chlorus, and bore him a son 
who became Constantine the Great. After 
Constantine had accepted Christianity, 
the Empress Dowager Helena—by that 
time a doughty dame of 80 or so—under- 
took the arduous pilgrimage to Jerusalem. 
While there, she discovered in an aban- 
doned cistern two baulks of timber which 
a great part of the Christian world has 
ever since accepted as the pieces of the 
True Cross of Christ.* 

Or so Evelyn Waugh, picking his way 
through facts and legends, tells Helena’s 
story.t Satirist Waugh has put away his 
satire this time. The religious theme of 
Helena runs close to the ruling passion of 
Waugh’s life, his adopted Roman Catholi- 
cism—perhaps too close to it. Any man 
with his heart in his mouth must either 
blurt the whole thing out or be content 
to say almost nothing at all. In Helena, 
Waugh says almost nothing at all about 
his own feelings, about his characters, or 
about the religious motives that com- 
pelled their lives. Not even St. Helena 
herself is much more than a dignified 
old lady of purpose. 

Waugh makes no great claims for his 
new book; he calls it “just something to 
be read; in fact a legend.” Yet there can 
be little doubt, especially when page after 
page of Waugh’s sky-blue prose goes pur- 
ple with emotion, that the author in- 
tended his legend to be literature—a lov- 
ingly wrought story that would take its 
place in the Christian Apocrypha. 

Several times in his writing life—in his 
study of Jesuit Edmund Campion, in 
Brideshead Revisited, and now in Helena 
—Author Waugh has tried to clear the 
satiric brambles out of his literary field, 
and to plant in their stead the herb of 
grace. He has had no very impressive 
crop so far, but most Waugh readers 
don’t mind. They can be pretty sure an- 
other season will bring forth a bucketful 
of raspberries on the old Waugh briers. 


* Slivers of this wood are still preserved and 
venerated in shrines throughout Christendom. In 
the Middle Ages, the hawking of spurious slivers 
became a scandal, and it was largely to reassure 
the faithful that a roth Century Frenchman, 
Rohault de Fleury, devoted years to measuring 
the certiffed pieces still in existence. Their vol- 
ume, according to De Fleury, was only 4,000 
cubic centimeters, or about 2% of the probable 
volume of the cross, 


+ Waugh follows a 12th Century legend in having 
Helena born a British princess. The more accepted 
view: she was born a commoner in Bithynia, 
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The Embattled Moment 


Lire's Picture History of Worto WAR 
Il (368 pp.)—Time Inc. ($10). 


Most combat men of World War II saw 
only their tiny private areas of tension and 
boredom, explosively punctuated by sud- 
den death. But cameramen in every thea- 
ter were seizing the embattled moment on 
film, and artist-correspondents were re- 
cording bits of the war's hue and heroism 
on canvas. Lire’s Picture History of World 
War 7] fits 726 such vivid fragments into 
a monumental mosaic covering every im- 
portant aspect of the war and putting it all 
in sharp, balanced historical perspective. 

To achieve that perspective, hundreds 
of thousands of pictures were examined. 
Lire’s own morgue of 3,000,c00 photo- 
graphs was only a starting point. The 
armed services contributed from their own 
and captured enemy files. So did the press 
associations and many private sources. In 
the final selection, only about a fourth of 
the pictures used had appeared in Lire 
itself, 

The Gaunt Faces. In such a book, ar- 
rangement counts heavily. Picture His- 
tory’s twelve sections skillfully plait far- 
flung but interrelated events into a clean- 
cut chronology. The result is a sense of 
historical meaning, from Hitler's first mar- 
tial rumbles to the dramatic ceremony on 
the deck of the Missouri. Much of the 
book's clean impact comes from the 
75,000-word text, written mostly by Nov- 
elist John Dos Passos and Time Corre- 
spondent Robert Sherrod. Closely wedded 
to the pictures, their text is at once sharp 
description and lucid interpretation. 

But words come after the facts, and it is 
the pictures that recall the facts of war as 
they were. An opening shot of hundreds of 
helmeted Germans standing still and steely 
as cars in a parking lot brings back the 
initial awesomeness of Nazi arms. The 
ferocity of the advancing Japanese is re- 
flected in the gaunt faces of U.S. soldiers 
captured at Bataan. Color pictures of Lon- 
don under the blitz are reminders that it 
takes less than an atom bomb to turn a 
city into a hell. The slowly swelling might, 
the losses and final victories of the Allies 
are recorded in pictures that sometimes 
hurt and sometimes lift the heart. 

The Aerial Blue. Along the stages of 
the Allied road to victory lay the Nor- 
mandy beaches, the high, frowning bluffs 
of Monte Cassino, the coral reefs of Tara- 
wa, the aerial blue over the sea approaches 
to Japan, with the Kamikases coming in. 
Picture History has gathered in the look 
of it all. There are individual faces, too— 
sometimes composed, more often starkly 
candid—of the men of all armies and all 
ranks. There is the home front, with its 
crucibles and assembly lines, its boom 
towns and bond drives. 

Half a million copies of this book have 
been ordered in advance of publication, a 
publishing phenomenon but no great sur- 
prise. To future generations, Picture His- 
tory may be just what its title implies: 
to those who lived through World War II, 
it is a long reminder of reality. 
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BURNING CARRIER “FRANKLIN” 
Vivid fragments that sometimes hurt and sometimes lift the heart. 
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Discover how Rand M‘Nally can do quality 
printing with speed and economy 


From the time he set up shop for himself, Benjamin Franklin became 
the leading printer in the Colonies in the short space of ten years; and, 
for all the honors that were his in later life, he still liked to sign 


himself, “Printer.” 


Franklin was a born printer. So Ranp M¢Natty consider themselves. 
They have been printers for over 90 years, chiefly of their own maps and 
publications. Recently their facilities have been greatly enlarged by the 
purchase of the W. B. Conkey plant, well-known for its excellent presses 
and binding machinery. Ranp M¢NALLy is now equipped to handle, ef- 


ficiently and expertly, large volumes of off-set and letter-press printing. 


Whatever your printing or binding needs—books, catalogs, encyclo- 
pedias, or dictionaries—you will discover that Ranp M¢Natty’s out- 
standing skill, experience, and equipment assure you of quality work... 


produced with speed and economy. 


&. There’s always a discovery for you... with Rand M¢Nally 
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RAND MSNALLY & COMPANY 


PUBLISHERS . PRINTERS . MAP MAKERS 
CHICAGO « NEW YORK + SAN FRANCISCO © WASHINGTON 
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Man of Logic 


Napoteon’s Memoirs (605 pp.) — 
Edited by Somerset de Chair—Harner 
($7.50). 


“I have been severely scolded today 
over my laziness,” said the exiled Napo- 
leon Bonaparte to his companions one 
dinnertime at St. Helena. “I am therefore 
going to start work again [dictating my 
memoirs ].” 

Thereafter, for close on five years, Na- 
poleon dictated. The final but still incom- 
plete result was seven unorganized vol- 
umes about everything under the sun 
(including nine chapters on Frederick the 
Great). It was no wonder that the only 
English translation went out of print after 
1823, and that until 1950 no U.S. edition 
was ever published. 

"Protection" for Parma. Britain's 
Somerset de Chair, onetime M.P. and 
officer in the Royal Horse Guards, has 
edited and organized the Napoleonic 
hodgepodge. Pruned of its grossest ir- 
relevancies and chronologically reassem- 
bled, the Memoirs now sweep the reader 
in a hedge-hopping rush from Author 
Napoleon’s small start in Corsica to his 
triumph at Marengo (1800), then make a 
15-year leap to his return from Elba and 
his downfall at Waterloo. Still lacking 
(because Napoleon never lived to write 
them) are accounts of his imperial hey- 
day, his victories at Jena and Austerlitz, 
the disastrous Russian campaign. 

There is fascination and topical interest 
in Napoleon's hodgepodge. Back of every 
chapter lies the self-portrait of a dictator 
who, like his successors of the present 
century, made the so-called “logic” of a 
situation his only criterion of right & 
wrong. His smug account of an episode 
during his conquest of Italy: 

“On entering the states of Parma, I_re- 
ceived . . . envoys . . . requesting peace 
and my protection. The Duke of Parma 
was of no political importance; the seizure 
of his states could be of no advantage. I 
left him in possession of the government, 
imposing on him. . . all the sacrifices of 
which his states were capable. . . It was 
on this occasion that I imposed a con- 
tribution of works of art for the Museum 
at Paris; being the first instance of the 
kind that occurs in modern history. Parma 
furnished twenty pictures chosen by the 
French Commissioners, amongst which 
was the famous Saint Jerome [by Cor- 
reggio]. The duke offered two mil- 
lions to be allowed to keep this picture.” 
But Napoleon ruled that it would be “or- 
namental” to his capital.* 

"Blundering" British. In Napoleon’s 
view, of course, it was the “logic” of 
France’s condition, not his own ambition, 


* Six years later, in 1802, Napoleon decided to 
provide Paris with another ornament: a colos- 
sal statue of himself done in classical style. 
Paris, as it turned out, had only a relatively 
short time to admire it. After Waterloo, the 
statue caught the sardonic eye of the Duke of 
Wellington, Presently the statue was installed 
in Apsley House, London residence of the duke, 
where it stands to this day. 
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This is a ladle of molten steel. It is a handy thing 
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to have around in peace or war...a slight change 
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of formula and the steel that would have been your 
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car is ready to become a tank, or a gun or a ship. 
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This ladle is in an American steel mill, but an 


Iron Curtain ladle would look much the same. We 
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have more steel mills in America than there are 
anywhere else, but the difference between the U.S. 


and the Reds is not in equipment, It is in ideas. 
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we 


Communists, socialists and even our own “‘social- 
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planners” miss the whole secret of real industrial 


production. Yet, the smallest businessman in the 


SW So WOW AIS 


tiniest factory in America knows how it is done... 
Hustle is the word. Turn Americans loose to com- 
pete and they roll up production totals that stagger 
the world. The steel business is an example. Com- 
petition has made it big and strong and husky... 
handy to have around right now, because it can 


outproduce Russia and her satellites 3 to 1. 


COMPARISON OF STEEL CAPACITY 


U.S. Wy 2 . ; 
100,000,000 NET TONS 


Iron Curtain countries 
33,000,000 NET TONS 


Gruattit Jr Aisi of Frac Mon 






More thon 200 companies make up the free 
and independent steel industry of America, 





AMERICAN IRON AND STEEL INSTITUTE + 350 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 1, N.Y. 
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4 st pate 6 90 87833 h a9 weakness” on the part of their rulers had 
a TRA 7089605339 filled Frenchmen with such profound “un- 
bs a spe 14 569.98700 ‘ 4 ; easiness” that they inevitably picked him 
j — = 149 - ; at as the man who could “save [society ] 
} ~~ = » 560000008, FF from destruction.” The best chapter in the 
+, ae a ey Meeks sich 2 ha Be , 
* 560,95 e. El papeerryt Memoirs is devoted to the cunning, di- 
; Pes é *fe00.2e i yt plomacy and brute force employed by Na- 
| eres 4 S686 : poleon in making quite sure that the 
465008 90° > eee inevitable occurred. 
watseose? Pa Pach ol Napoleon remained a logician, in his 
"292? at fashion, to the bitter end. Searching the 
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WELLINGTON’s NAPOLEON 
“Oh, strange irony of human affairs! 
past from St. Helena, he found a marvel- 
| ously neat reason for his defeat at Water- 
I loo. He attributed it largely to the stu- 
j pidity of the Duke of Wellington, who 
; ee r selected a battlefield from which it was 
yttyY AUTOMATIC printing calculat? inspossible to effect a retreat. Hence, 
| Wellington & Co. had no option but to go 
: wi ; on holding the field even after they had 
wt lost it. “Oh, strange irony of human af- 


oes e . ae ° ss 
o'S7o% fairs!” murmurs the exiled logician as he 


looks back on the blundering British. 


Satan's Little Acre 


Monster Ratty (91 pp.}—Charles Ad- 
dams—Simon & Schuster ($2.95). 

AFTERNOON IN THE Artic (135 pp.}— 
John Kobler—Dodd, Mead ($3.75). 


As every child knows—and as readers 
of The New Yorker are regularly remind- 
ed—there lives, in that gloomy, crumbling 
mansion on the other side of any town, a 
happy family of unmitigated fiends. They 
are poor as cemetery mice, but honest as 
the night is long, and like true soldiers of 
the great Damnation Army, they darken 
their corner of town with all the vices that 
the Devil—with some help from a man 
named Charles Addams—can conceive. 
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reduces multiplication time by 
automatic, short-cut method. 


This is just one of many special features which 
contribute to the high degree of efficiency and 
accuracy distinguishing the olivetti 14. For 
demonstration or more complete details please 
call on any of our distributors and servicing 
stations throughout the United States, or contact 


$80 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 19, N. ¥. 
Exclusive Distributor for the U. S. A. 








PS896553,32 
4 123645.600,00 








i 7,236 540,00 It is by no means certain, to the thou- 
12.36 5,40 sands of Charles Addams admirers, just 
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TRADITIONAL STRENGTH 


TOU CAN GET A COLOR ENLARGEMENT 


Just as surely as lush summer greens change to 
golds — so your family’s needs change. Children 
are born. . . grow up... . need education. You 
require a larger home. You get a better job. You'll 
get more help from your life insurance if it is 


flexible enough to meet these new circumstances. 


When you insure with New England Mutual, 
you get the benefit of adaptable policies that can 
fit new needs as they arise. The first mutual life 
insurance company chartered in America, New 


England Mutual has pioneered policy improve 


Through the crises, wars, epidemics 
and depressions of more than a 
century, New England Mutual has 
faithfully carried out its liberal 
policy guarantees to all policyholders. 
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OF THIS ILLUSTRATION BY WRITING NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL, COPLEY SQUARE, BOSTON 


AUTUMN GOLD AND YOUR FAMILY’S FUTURE 


ments to serve you and your family better through 


the shifting needs of a lifetime. 


Whether you want to provide for your family’s 
future, to secure a retirement income for yourself, 
or to protect the financial stability of your busi 
ness, you'll get expert help from a New England 
Mutual agent. He's a career underwriter, care 
fully selected and intensively trained to carry out 
New England Mutual's century-old objective of 
constantly giving its policyholder-owners better 


and more useful benefits from their life insurance. 


The NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL 


Life Insurance Company of Boston 


FIRST MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY CHARTERED IN AMERICA—1835 
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MAXIMUM WEAR 


wilh mtrndomwn care! 


Wherever flooring must wear well... 
department stores, schools, specialty 
shops, banks, offices... you'll find Thos. 
Moulding Movuttite “serving with a 
smile.” Some Mouttite Floors in retail 
giants like “Wieboldt’s,” Chicago, 
remain attractive after twenty years. 
Mou tite beauty is more than “skin- 
deep”—color and texture are uniform 
throughout the tile. No periodic 
refinishing is needed. Just sweeping 
and an occasional damp-mopping keep 

Movuttuze clean and lustrous. 
Write for color catalog to: 
THOS, MOULDING FLOOR MFG. CO. 
165 W. Wacker Drive, Dept. T-10, 
Chicago 1, lil. 











THOS. MOULDING 
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"Bach best-seller 


writes Irwin Edman 
about- 
Wanda Landowsha 


“Landowska makes Bach come alive, 
and on his own favorite instrument. The 
marvelous complexity of his harmonies 
becomes clear. The harpsichord tones are 
at once clean and splendid. The grand 
logic of the music turns to poetry. By her 
magic all the humor and feeling and grace 
of Bach are there, and the gravity, the 
depths and the glory.”—Jrwin Edman. 


Have you heard Wanda Landowska play 
BACH: THE WELL-TEMPERED CLAVIER 
BACH: GOLDBERG VARIATIONS 
HAYDN: CONCERTO NO. 1 


FOR HARPSICHORD 
We have put together in a little book, 
titled “Words and Music,”’ photographs of 
the world’s greatest artists, together with 
word sketches by 36 famous authors. If 
you would like a copy, write RCA Victor, 
Record Department 201, Camden, N, J. 
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\ Weve never told you, but 
DUMORE vibrationless, frac- 
tional horsepower motors ore 
standard equipment with a 
few select manufacturers of 
home appliances, surgical, 
optical and machine’ tools 
We also furnish motor parts, 
machine components, assem- 
bly fecilities — sometimes 
make the complete product 


If you need contract work of 
highest quality, perhaps we 
can work out ao mutually 


profitable arrangement 


| The D UMO R 3 Company 


Y RACINE, WISCONSIN 
Tool-post grinders @ Flexible-shoft tools 


Handgrinders ® Home workshop tools 


High-speed drilling equipment 








who (or what) Addams is. Some hold that 
he is just a man who has a macabre sense 
of humor, expressed in horribly funny 
drawings for The New Yorker. Others 
wonder uneasily how Addams came to 
know so much about the inhabitants of 
Satan's Little Acre, if he himself is not at 
least a weekend commuter (represented in 
the drawings, some think, by that disem- 
bodied head that sometimes grows on a 
rotting floorboard and stares at the ob- 
server like a fungus with a mind). 

The Lighter Side. Two new books an- 
swer most of the questions about Addams 
and his work: Monster Rally, a collection 
of gt of the best recent Addams drawings, 
and Afternoon in the Attic, a selection of 
congenially morbid little pieces by John 
Kobler, which is illustrated by Addams. 
In addition to his essays on such subjects 








Copyright 1950 by Charies Addams 
Dar.inG!” 


as the Grand Guignol and Madame Tus- 
saud’s Waxworks, Kobler includes a bio- 
graphical sketch of his illustrator. 

In the Rally, Addams shows his full 
cast of professionally baleful bad charac- 
ters: the gaunt, string-haired young witch 
who looks somewhat like a vampire on a 
vegetable diet; her oily-swarthy spouse 
who is intended by Addams, a loyal Dem- 
ocrat, to bear a distant resemblance to 
Governor Dewey; their bloated little boy, 
who resembles something preserved in al- 
cohol, and a handful of useful extras, in- 
cluding a butler edition of Boris Karloff. 

Nothing Violent. Some of the Addams 
humor is relatively mild, e.g., the picnic 
that is invaded by man-sized ants, the 
cannibal who murmurs his excuse for not 
eating: “Oh, I like missionary, all right, 
but missionary doesn’t like me.” In some 
of the others, a deeper flavor of mis- 
anthropy seeps through. In one cartoon 
of this sort, a nurse is simply pushing a 
pram which is fitted with thick steel bars 
in front of—whatever is inside. In an- 
other, as a man is carried away in the 
talons of a great bird, his wife runs after 
him crying, “George! George! Drop the 
keys!” 

Addams himself has no idea how he 
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Countless thousands of motorists are the daily 
victims of “‘sleering jitters.” Jangled nerves and 
driving fatigue can be caused by faulty wheels 
that vibrate, shimmy or fail to hold to the road. 
Improper wheel balance and misalignment can be 
costly and dangerous as well,—for tires wear out 
excessively fast and the hazards of driving are 
greatly increased. 

Contributing to greater motoring pleasure and 
safety, FMC’s John Bean Division builds pre- 
cision wheel aligning and balancing equipment, 
FMC ales Boon Visuilluer profuts ligt sav 40 headlight testing devices and steam cleaners used 


a chart to show exact condition of front wheels for by the entire automotive service field. 
quick, accurate alignment and adjustment. 





An interesting booklet “Know Your FMC’s’’, fully 


describing these and other FMC division-built prod- 
y BEAN ucts, is available on request. 


AND CHEMICAL 
conroaation 


CoE Ce FOO D M AC HI NE RY AND Cc HEMI CAL FIRE FIGHTING FOUIPMENT 


JOHN BEAN DIV 
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INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS JON EAN WESTERN DIVISION 
WEST VACO CHEMICAL DIVISION CORPORATION AGRICULTURAL Inst ¢ “TICIDES 
INDUSTRIAL CASTINGS EXECUTIVE OFFICES: SAN JOSE 6, CALIFORNIA & FUNGICH 


MECHANICAL FOUNDRIES DIVISION NIAGARA CHEMICAL DIVISION 


PACKING HOUSE & PROCESSING AUTOMOTIVE SERVICE PACKAGING & PAPER BOX CANNING & FREEZING EQUIPMENT AGRICULTURAL EQUIPMENT 
EQUIPMENT EQUIPMENT EQUIPME ANDERSON -HARNGROVER DIVISION JOUN BEAN DIVISION 


PACKING EQUIPMENT DIVISION JOHN BEAN DIVISION STOKES AND EMIT comp ANY SYRAGUE-SELLS DIVISION HOL Xe NS PRODUCTS DIVISION 
PLORIDA DIVISION (Subsidiary of PMC JOUN BEAN WESTERN DIVISION 
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Careful, Commodore! Don't waste a drop prc irra 
... that's WHISKY 
86 
Old Smuggler e 
BRAND 


SCOTCH with a HISTORY 


Also Available 


Composed and developed Old Samueten 


with patience and scruple, 18 Years Old 

: : in limited 
Old Smuggler is so fine you'll quantities 
never want to waste a drop. pte ade 


Imported by W. A. Taytorn-& Company, New Yorx, N. Y. ¢ Sole Distributors for the U. S. A. 
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| gets his ideas, or why. He is, to all ap- 


pearances, an easygoing six-footer with no 
troubles but how to get up in the morn- 
ing, and he has never had a day of mental 
sickness in his 38 years. He lives in a 
Manhattan apartment, and does nothing 
more violent than drive his Mercedes- 
Benz at a breakneck clip. 

He was born in steady, suburban West- 
field, N.J., attended Colgate and the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania for a while until 
he hit on what seemed a better idea: pro- 
fessional art school. One day he sold a 
decorative sketch to The New Yorker, 
soon began to sell them cartoons too. 
Nowadays, reliable as anything, he does 
40 to so cartoons a year for the magazine. 

Addams has, it is true, one unusual hob- 
by. Whenever he can, reports Kobler, Ad- 
dams likes to visit insane asylums and chat 
with the inmates. “They have a refreshing 
conversational approach,” he says. 


Recent & READABLE 

A Fearful Joy, by Joyce Cary. The life 
& times of Tabitha Baskett; a new novel 
by an Englishman who writes in the old 
meat-and-marrow tradition of English fic- 
tion (Time, Oct. 16). 

Blandings’ Way, by Eric Hodgins. The 
raucous and faintly sad story of what 
happened to Mr. Blandings when he 
moved into his dream house and became a 
citizen of suburbia (Tre, Oct. 16). 

The Trouble of One House, by Bren- 
dan Gill. An ironic first novel about a 
woman who loved others so truly that 
they couldn’t help resenting her (Tre, 
Oct. 16). 

The Man of Independence, by Jona- 
than Daniels. The best of the biographies 
of Harry Truman, spiced with candid 
presidential comments on political con- 
temporaries at home & abroad (Time, 
Oct. 2). 

Our Jungle Road to Tokyo, by Robert 
L. Ejichelberger with Milton MacKaye. 
Combat and command decisions in the 
Pacific; General Eichelberger understood 
both (Tre, Oct. 2). 

Parade's End, by Ford Madox Ford. 
The downfall of “Last Tory” Christopher 
Tietjens, seen as the end of a whole soci- 
ety; a major revival (four novels in one) 
of a neglected English modern (Time, 
Sept. 25). 

A Generation on Trial, by Alistair 
Cooke. A look at the trials of Alger Hiss, 
through the clear eyes of Journalist Cooke 
(Tre, Sept. 25). 

Brave Company, by Guthrie Wilson. 
Rare realism in the story of a World 
War II infantry company in the line; fic- 
tion without the tricks of a fictioneer, by 
a New Zealander (Time, Sept. 18). 

Across the River and into the Trees, 
by Ernest Hemingway. The No. 1 U.S. 
novelist at his pompous, pretentious, and 
patronizing worst (Time, Sept. 11). 

Ill Met by Moonlight, by W. Stanley 
Moss. How a handful of British agents 
kidnaped a German general under the 
eyes of his garrison in Crete; a high- 
spirited account of one of the boldest 
stunts of the war, by one of the Britons 
who brought it off (Time, Sept. 4). 
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850,000 freight cars are loaded and sent 
on their way. That’s enough to make a 
train stretching all the way from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific and back again! 

The railroads have moved swiftly to 
meet the increased demand for freight 


Land 
KR 
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cars. They have stepped up their car re- 
pair and rebuilding program. And they 
Busiest thing around nowadays is your have ordered more than 100,000 new 
old friend, the freight car! freight cars for earliest possible delivery. 


Busy carrying the things that America Shippers are helping greatly. by load- 
eats, wears and uses. ing and unloading cars promptly and by 
Busy carrying the raw materials to operating shipping rooms and loading 
make these things. platforms six days a week instead of five 
Busy carrying the machinery, the mu- — the equivalent of adding thousands of 
nitions and the material that go to cars to the present supply! 
make our country strong. It all adds up to the fact that the rail- 
Increased military movements — in- road freight car fleet is busy and growing 
creased defense demands — increased ... continuing to carry the overwhelm- 
buying — increased production all along ing bulk of the goods for America’s civil- 
the line —all these mean that each week ian economy and her national defense! 
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to THE RAILROAD HOUR every Monday evening on NBC. 
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"THIS IS THE KIND MISE AF 
Where the Heart Is. In El Paso, lonely, 


OF LETTERHEAD (VE young Carlos Torres, just released from 


jail, was caught trying to climb through a 


Ply jail window, explained: “I hav 
7 WANTED FOR YEARS!” a yg ee have to get 


P a ; Gay Blade. In Memphis, careless Grass 
I knew you'd like Hammermill Bond. It! Cutter Lehman Barnes drove his power 


gives new snap and sparkle to any| lawn mower into the street, ran into an 


printing or typing that is put on itl’) automobile, was charged with reckless 
driving. 





Little Strangers. In London, Harold 
Wreight complained in his divorce suit 
that although his wife had never become 
a mother she 1) once showed him a bor- 
rowed baby and told him it was theirs, 
2) twice sent him word that she had given 
birth to twins, 3) once sent him word that 
she had given birth to triplets. 


Natural. In Harrisburg, Pa., the North 
Eastern Poultry Producers Council elected 
a new president for the year ahead, one 


Waldo Chick, 


It's Like This . . . In San Diego, Carol 
Williams was jailed for drunkenness de- 
spite her explanation that her rings were 
so tight she needed a few drinks to ease 
the pain, 






















Chances are that 






your printer could improve 
your letterhead. Why not ask 
his advice? He lives with 
paper—and your business runs on 
paper tracks. 





Wheels of Justice. Near Weston, Ont., 
two policemen gallantly pushed two teen- 
aged girls in a stalled car for nearly a 
mile, then asked as a matter of course to 
see a driver’s license, got suspicious when 
neither girl had one, checked up and 
found the car was stolen, 








Your printer can tell you why 
Hammermill Bond’s firm, clear, 
snow-white surface adds new drive 
and impressiveness to your business 
messages... why this fine paper 
has been standard with 
thousands of progressive firms 


See Here, Private . . . In Danville, 
Va., a young man named Major General 
Robertson was directed to report for his 


for many years. Selective Service physical. 





Prove it yourself, in your own office 
—at no expense. 


Burnt Child. In Philadelphia, Clarence 
J. Malehorn, summoned to testify before 
a federal grand jury investigating gam- 
bling, explained why he did not want to 
answer several questions: the women on 
the jury could not be trusted to keep 
his testimony secret. 





Send for the 1950 free Working Kit of Hammermill Bond... A real 
“show-how” portfolio . . . actual printed specimens to help you design 
a letterhead to represent your firm properly . . . time-saving forms to 
cut down errors and waste... sample book of Hammermill Bond... 
compare it with the paper you're now using. Send the coupon now! 


The Middle Way. In Belfast, Northern 
Ireland, 50 girls who quit work because 
the boss would not let them sing on the 
job went back when he agreed to let them 
hum. 


O Promise Me... In Detroit, Mrs. 
Mary Kapetansky won a divorce on her 


If you need a printer who Is ready and willing to supply your needs on Hammermill papers, call Western cross complaint that, among other things, 
Union by number and ask “Operator 25’ for the name of a member of the Hammermill Guild of Printers. her husband had fallen down on his pre- 





ee ee ee = = | wedding promises to 1) move to Detroit’s 
fashionable Palmer Woods, 2) buy her 
a mink coat. 


r 
1 Hammermill Paper Company, 1453 East Lake Road, Erie 6, Pennsylvania 
| Please send me—FREE—the 1950 Working Kit of Hammermill Bond. 
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Name 










Caldwell, who told the judge it would 


“ 


! 
1 
Know Thyself. In Memphis, Jack 
| 


(Please attach to, or write on, your business letterhead) take him “about 26 days” in confinement 
to make himself give up whisky, was 


LOOK FOR THE WATERMARK 1T 1S HAMMERMILU'S WORD OF HONOR TO THE PUBLIC 
sentenced to 26 days. 


116 TIME, OCTOBER 23, 1950 


Has no equal: 


RB" RBON fanciers agree there is no sub- 
stitute for Old Grand-Dad. It goes into 
the aging casks a superior whiskey, well : 
and carefully distilled from finest grains. It 
emerges from its four-year sleep a bottled- 
in-bond Kentucky bourbon—to greet you 
from first drop to last with the smooth, 
mellow, heart-warming taste that has long 
since made Old Grand-Dad “Head of the 


Bourbon Family.” Just try it—and see. f 


The Old Grand-Dad Distillery Company 
Frankfort, Kentucky 





KENTUCKY 
STRAIGHT 
BOURBON 
WHISKEY 
100 Proof 
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MAKE THE 30-DAY CAMEL MILDNESS TEST—SEE WHY... 


More people smoke 





CROCE QUANT YX 









oe 


“With all the singing I do, 
I have to be kind to my voice. 
I smoke Camels—the cigarette 
that agrees with my throat!” 













POPULAR SINGING STAR 























“IT know how mild a cigarette can be ~ { 

ever since | made the 30-Day Camel mas 

Mildness Test! f 4 AT Ae - 
“It was fun. It was sensible. It didn't ‘ é 

ask me to make up my mind on just one SS By 

pufl or one sniff...one inhale or one ex- ’ ¥; : 


hale. | had a chance to enjoy flavortul 
Camels day-after-day for 30 days. 1 had 
plenty of time to find out how welcome 


Camel mildness is to my throat!” 


BLONDE AND BEAUTIFUL... Martha ‘Tilton has sung 
her way to fame via the big name bands top redio 
shows... motion pictures... personal engagements 

ss. Many of Miss Tilton’s 


recordings have passed the million mark! 


- and popular record 





wy 
Rt. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co., Winston-Salem, N.¢ 





— ~~ 


NOTED THROAT SPECIALISTS REPORT ON 30-DAY TEST OF CAMEL SMOKERS... 


NOT ONE SINGLE CASE OF THROAT 
IRRITATION due to smoking CAMELS 


Let your ‘'T-ZONE” 


Yes, these were the findings of nored throat specialists after a cotal of 2.470 weekly examinations of the be the judge 
throats of hundreds of men and women who smoked Camels—and only Camels—for 30 consecutive days. (T for throat, T for taste) 


